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The Catalog of Pr*omieing Educational Programs and Praotioi?8 Is a collec- 
tion of abstracts describing selected programs operating In the nation's 
schools during the 1972-73 school year. The programs included were locally 
devised and implemented for grades kindergarten through twelve. They were 
selected based upon specific criteria and the programs' probable interest 
and value to practitioners in other locales. This collection is the result 
of a major dissemination effort initiated by the now defunct National Center 
for Educational Communication, Office of Education, and continued by the 
National Institute of Education. 

At the inception of this effort, it was noted that educational change takes 
place in a variety of ways. Perhaps the best known and the most respected 
methods derive from well planned, well financed educational research and 
development projects staffed by specialists. The dissemination methods for 
such projects are formalized. Not less well known as an approach to intro- 
ducing educational change, but considerably less publicized, is the locally 
devised, planned and Implemented innovative practice or program. The Impact 
of these activities can be felt only locally in the absence of an effective 
information communications network to advertise their result. 

A large number of such practices is known to exist. Many of them came into 
being through funds supplied by Federal sources such as Title I and Title III 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the National Defense Education 
Act, and other federally funded and state administered educational programs. 
Many were started with state or local financing only and others through priva 
sponsorship. In order that practitioners across the nation might benefit 
from the experience gained in these individual programs, the Promising Educa- 
tional Programs and Practices project was conducted, and this catalog is its 
product. 

Some programs which were considered for Inclusion in the catalog were nomi- 
nated by State Agency Dissemination Representatives or by State Education 
Agency Title I coordinators. Others were identified with the help of Office 
of Education staff personnel who had previously worked with state education 
agencies in identifying promising local efforts. Approximately 3,000 pro- 
grams were identified and surveyed by mail. A total of 157 program abstracts 
were prepared for this catalog from the 1,000 programs which were submitted 
in response to the survey. Program submissions were screened using the 
criteria listed below. 

1. The program has specific. Identifiable educational objectives. 

2. The program has been in existence for at least one year. The 
local school should be planning to continue it. 
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3. The program has been evaluated, and has been judged to be at 
least "promising" or "verified." The term promising is used to 
cover thqsfr programs showing potential for producing more effective 
results, but for which convincing evaluative data are lacking. At 
the other extreme, verified is used for programs supported by hard 
evaluative data on effectiveness. 5» rr- / 

4. The local district sponsoring the programs should be able and 
willing to respond to any inquiries on the program/practice that 
national dissemination may generate. 

5. The program has the potential for successful replication In 
settings other than those for which it was originally designed. 

6. The program is not dependent for success on any special feature, 
such as, a charismatic director, expensive equipment not usually 
found in a local school, or exorbitant costs. 

The method for organizing the abstracts in the catalog was based upon the 
standard Teminology for Currioutum and Inatruotion in Loaal and State 
Sahool Systeriii.i This handbook classifies and defines specific items of 
information about the organization, acfenlni strati on, content, resources, 
and processes of curriculum development and Instruction and includes addi- 
tional related terminology. Of particular value were the classifications and 
definitions developed In the handbook for items of information about subject- 
matter areas. There are 22 subject-matter areas identified in the handbook. 
The abstracts presented are cataloged under ten of the handbook classifica- 
tions and one added classification. The ten classifications taken from the 
standard Terminology for Curriautum and Inetruotion in Local and State 
School Systems are Art, Business, English Language Arts, General Elementary 
Education and General Secondary Education, Differentialized Curriculum for 
Handicapped Pupils, Industrial Arts, Mathematics, Music, Natural Science, 
and Social Sciences/Social Studies. The added classification is Administra- 
tive Services and Services Supporting Instruction. The definition of each 
of the classifications is given at the beginning of each chapter. 

One of the classifications used. General Elementary Education and General 
Secondary Education, was redefined to accouinodate the range of programs 
selected. The definition for the classification provided by the standard 
Termtnology for Curriautum and Instmotion in Local and State School 5ws- 
tems'f includes instruction which usually occurs in a self-contained class- 
room.^ The catalog respects this definition. In addition, abstracts which 
describe program efforts involving the general curriculum or more than one 
subject-matter area are cataloged under this classification. 

A standard format was used in the preparation of the abstracts. It consists 
of the following sections: overview, target population, major purpose and 
objectives, activities, evaluation strategy, evaluation findings, cost, 
contact person (as of 1973-74) and major and minor descriptors. The consist- 
ency of format is intended to aid scanning. Another aid to scanning and 
easy reference is the use of descriptors, subject terms which are assigned 
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to each abstract. At the end of each abstract a list of descriptors appears. 
Descriptors are designated majoi* or ninop according to their conceptual signif- 
icance in the abstract. Indexing, or the assigning of descriptors, was 
accomplished using the Theaaurua of ERIC DeooHptopsA The compilation of 
all assigned descriptors has generated the subject index to the catalog. 
Using the list of descriptors at the end of each abstract along with the 
subject tndex. the reader has easy access to all conceptually related programs 
presented in the catalog. 



1 . standard Terminology for Curriautum and Inatruation in Looal and State 
School Syatma^ State Educational Records and Reports Series! Handbook VI, 
National Center for Educational Statistics, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Vashlngton, D. C. , 1970. 

2. Ibid. 

3. The definition is quoted on page 111. 

4. Theaaurua of ERIC Deaariptora, ERIC Processing and Reference Facility, 
Bethesda, Maryland, 1973. For an explanation of this indexing method, the 
reader is referred to Goodman, F., "The Role and Function of the Thesaurus 
in Education," Theaaurua of ERIC Deaoriptora^ COM Information Corporation, 
New York, 1972. 
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Chapter 1 _ 

AWINISTRATIVE SERVICES AND 
SERVICES SUPPORTING INSTRUCTIOW 



"Items of Information under this heading 
may be used to describe aspects of serv- 
ices supporting Instruction which are 
provided centrally or within a single 
school. The concept of 'services provided 
centrally' Includes situations In which 
staff members or pupils of various schools 
go to a central location to receive serv- 
ices and/or members of a central staff go 
to more than one location to provide serv- 
ices. Among services supporting Instruction 
are resource services for pupils, pupil per- 
sonnel services, services for the Instruc- 
tional staff, and community services. 
Though more than one service may be provid- 
ed at a single location by an Individual 
staff member, as In an 'Instructional 
materials center' or by a 'counselor,' each 
of the services provided should be Identi- 
fied separately." 



standard Terminology fop Cuxviautm and 
Imtruotion in Looal and State School 
Syatma, NCES, 1970 



Additional programs which seek behavioral and Instructional 
outcomes for students similar to the outcomes sought by pro- 
grams Included In this chapter are cataloged under Genaral 
Elementary and General Seoondary Education, Chapter 5. For 
example, programs In career education which do not use cen- 
tralized services but which are fused into the general curri- 
culum are found In Chapter 5. 
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AREA HIGH SCHOOL PREP CENTERS 
Chicago Public Schools 

Chicago. Illinois BEST COPY WIUWIE 



Overview 

School atid community representatives expressed a need for a more comprehen- 
sive and sustained program of orientation for eighth grade students about 
to enter the local public high school. This program was implemented to meet 
that need. The program involved school counselors, elementary and high 
school teachers, administrators and parents. Prior studies have shown that 
before children leave the familiar atmosphere of their old school they need 
a thorough orientation to the new one. These studies have also shown that 
a great deal of time has been lost as students adjust to the new environ- 
ment. 

Target Population 

The target population for the program was all eighth grade students from 
the feede»* schools of three high schools. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of this program was to prepare students for an effective transi- 
tion to high school. The staff and participating teachers in each of the Ar'ea 
High Sffhool Px^ep Centers developed and implemented procedures designed to- 
1) promote a sense of harmony and interdependence among students from a 
variety of feeder elementary schools through combined classes for four- 
week periods of time; 2) use effectively student, parent and teacher con- 
tact among high school feeder schools; 3) increase the effectiveness of 
parents and teachers in guiding children in making the adjustment to high 
school through their cooperative participation in education activities; 
4) stimulate student interest in a variety of job opportunities through 
exposure to available vocational and occupational programs; 5) improve com- 
munication among parents, students and teachers through classroom workshops 
devoted to an examination of the personal and social problems that affect 
students' success in school; and 6) develop a model high school prep cen- 
ter that would be repli cable in other communities and school districts. 

Activities 

Activities and strategies developed to reach the program objectives in- 
cluded several key elements: 1) the continuation of the regular academic 
curriculum extending the fundamental skills in English, mathematics and 
social studies; Z) the attempt to broaden students' understanding of the 
local community and its relationship to the total metropolitan community, 
and 3) visits to classes at the largest area high school to become acquainted 
with the environment. 



nM?J!!!f human relations consultants were employed to provide needed 

guidance and counseling services for student and parent groups Counsll- 
ng services, as well as teacher-parent-student seminars%ere'alsS u?Pd tr. 
increase the effectiveness of all planned activities G^e^lnlakers ^nd 

pat onal a'nd'voLl?!^^^^ familiarize students wiih a"wide'?f gfof'Sccu- 
pational and vocational programs. The students visited many community aa^n 
cies covering the business, educational, professional. aKi^ioSs sp^???a. 

li^n P*rj^«^iPatJng school had an Advisory Conmittee to assist in program olan- 
ning The faculty of the three local high schools played an active rale in 
helping the Area Prep Center youth gain a better undernandinrof?hrl?ni 
opportunities provided by high school. The elen^ntarrs^hool^^^^^ 
ttaTsS cooperatively with'^irh ^chSS?s\n7wnro?Slr 

Evaluation Strateg y 

Ti«o independent consultants evaluated the project using instruments soecifi 
cally constructed to measure progress on each of the six objM^Ses of the 

i?^ wUh s^Sfen'tfn'aT;,/:*: P0«-test1ng using the l^tri^ln?! iSs 
□one wun students, parents and professional personnel. 

Evaluation Finding s 

rllftll Z^'il^M ^"^^^J*® t ^'9^ «*egree of satisfaction with the Area Prep 
Centers by students, teachers and feeder school elementary teachers A com- 
panson of pre- and post-test results shows satisfactor^wgnitive ind aff^- 

A^ea ?^eS CenLJI/rLSli'J' 'J"^"?''- ^valuators concluded ?Rat thf 
T^f *^rf? ^^"^^•'.is a model for involvement of the community in education. 

Cost: $275,615 for 1972-73 
Contact Persoji 

Mrs. Virginia Giles 
228 N. La Salle Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60601 



Major Descriptors 

Counseling 
Guidance counseling 
School community relationship 
School orientation 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Parent participation 
Student school relationship 



(PROJECT ARISE) AVAILABLE 
ARRANGING FOR REORGANIZATION INSTRUCTION FOR SUCCESS IN EDUCATION 

Macon County Board of Education 
Tuskegee. Alabama 



Overview 

Project Arranging for Reorganisation Instruction for Suooeas in Education 
(ARISE), a comprehensive program in dropout prevention, endeavored to sub- 
stantially reduce the dropout rate through the develofsnent of an in-depth 
program of parent involvement and positive student reinforcement. To aid 
in producing the desired results, 31 parents of identified potential drop- 
outs were employed as Parent-Counselor Aides to insure that the target 
children were in regular school attendance and that the parents of the 
target group would become actively involved in school functions. 

Target Population 

The target group consisted of 350 potential dropouts in grades nine through 
twelve. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objectives of the program were to: 1) decrease the dropout rate, 
2) increase the attendance rate, 3) reduce the incidence of disciplinary 
probTams, 4) decrease students' suspension rate, and 5) improve the overall 
attitudes of the students. 

Activities 

Two counselors and one aide served the target school, giving preferential 
attention to students enrolled in Project ARISE. One facet of their pro- 
gram was to administer an attitudinal survey to the students. Based on 
this survey, the counselors conducted small group counseling sessions on 
topics of interest or concern to students in need of specific help. In 
addition, individual academic help was provided for the students when need- 
ed, and vocational classes were provided. 

The Parent-Counselor Aides (PCA) were a key factor in the project. Each 
PCA was given the responsibility of nine to eleven households in the com- 
munity. Their jobs were to secure from the heads of the households coop- 
eration with the school program. 

Evaluation Strategy 

School records and pre- and post-scores from a standardized attitudinal 
survey of study habits and attitudes were used to evaluate the program. 
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Evaluation Findings 




Cost: $348,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. James Carter 
Project Director 
P 0 Box 90 

Tuskegee. Alabama 36083 
(205) 727-5383 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 



Counseling 
Discipline 
Dropouts 

Parent participation 
Student attitudes 



Attendance 

Secondary school students 
Vocational counseling 



THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL COMPENSATORY PROGRAM 
Richmond Senior High School 
Rockingham, North Carolina 



Overview 

The Corrmmity School Compensator*!) iTogr^am provided for the development and 
operation of a comprehensive community-school program to serve all people of 
the Richmond Senior High School attendance area. At the same time, its design 
allowed for the consolidation of eight four-year high schools and three adminis- 
trative units. The program was effective in spite of the disunity and friction 
which developed because of racial problems and the loss of organizationally 
distinct local high schools. 

Target Population 

Design elements of the program focused on the high school student population 
and personnel, all residents of the area, and the community groups into which 
they were organized. The county area encompasses 477 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 40,000. Although population size had changed very little in recent 
censuses, there had been a significant shift from rural to urban areas. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major purpose of this program was to provide for the development of a com- 
prehensive community school and for consolidauion by: 1) preparing administra- 
tors, teachers, and students to relate effectively in the community schools; 

2) outlining specific objectives for each conmiinlty group to bring about the 
awareness and knowledge necessary for participation in the school program; 

3) providing workshops, questionnaires, seminars, and training sessions to 
assess community attitudes; 4) utilizing the news media to reach community 
groups and disseminate information about the program; and 5) providing afternoon 
and evening classes for adults. 

Activities 

Afternoon and evening programs for students and adults were created. These pro- 
grams involved recreation, vocational and adult education, and cultural enrich- 
ment. A great deal of information about the school was publicized through 
school and local nft/spapers and through the operation of a school radio station 
bu'Ht and operated by students. 

Other activities of note Included field trips which were facilitated by the use 
of two activity buses bought with program funds. Elementary school enrichment 
trips, class field trips, band and athletic group trips, civic organization 
trips, etc., were sponsored by the program. The lunchroom and two conference 
rooms were available for use by civic clubs for evening meetings. Drug seminars, 
conducted in cooperation with Fayette vi lie's "Drug Crisis Line." were held during 
this year of the program. Equipment was purchased to make the school facilities 
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more useful to conmunlty programs. Among the expanded facilities were a radio 
station, a closed-circuit television station, a darkroom for photography, and 
a ceramics studio. The utilization of this eouipment is expected to continue 
over a period of years, thus promoting the continuation of program activities 
after the termination of Title III funding. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluation procedure for the 1972-73 program year was designed to give both 
formative and summative feedback to the program related to performance objec- 
tives. These performance objectives were written to clearly delineate product 
outcomes and operational and management processes. Through this means of organ- 
ization, the conditions of measurement and the minimum levels of acceptable 
performance were clearly specified. Questionnaires were (ieveloped which assessed 
the awareness of and attitudes toward the community school program on the part 
of administrators and teachers in the county schools system, students at the 
high school, and the Richmond community. 

Evaluation Findings 

Overall results indicated a high degree of progress and satisfaction on the part 
of teachers, administrators, parents and students. Comnunlty relationships with 
other institutions were effectively established. 

Cost: $166,400 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Delmar Steinbock 
P. 0. Box 1060 
Rockingham, North Carolina 

Major Descriptors 

Community involvement 
Information dissemination 
Inservice education 
Remedial instruction 



Minor Descriptors 
Scheduling 

Secondary school students 
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COMPREHENSIVE EVALUATION UNIT 
Chattanooga Public Schools 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 



Overview 



The search for an effective program evaluation mechanism for the Chattanooga 
Public Schools led to the creation of the Canpp&hensiv^ Evaluation Unit, This 
unit was designed to facilitate systematic evaluation of educational programs 
in order that educators could develop competencies in key areas of performance 
description, evaluation reporting, and procedures for evaluating actual versus 
planned program implementation. 

Targe c Population 

The project was directed to serve principals, teachers, specialists, directors, 
and staff of four programs Title I, ESEA, Follow Through, and Kindergarten. 
It indirectly affected approximately 9,791 students, kindergarten through the 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objectives of the evaluation unit were as follows: 1) develop and 
implement a comprehensive needs assessment, 2) conduct staff development work- 
shops related to skills and competencies concerning evaluation, 3) provide 
technical services to program personnel relative to application of evaluation 
skills and development of evaluation plans, 4) conduct interim as well as sum- 
mative evaluation of educational programs, and 5) dissemination of project 
activities concepts and development of related materials. 

Activities 



Activities to achieve major objectives included: 1) training a staff in 
evaluation techniques and skills of evaluation; 2) surveying professionals, 
students, and lay persons in relation to goals of education for Chattanooga 
Public Schools; 3) validating priorities resulting in identification of 
learner needs; 4) training program personnel in evaluation skills; 5) prepar- 
ing evaluation plans and appraising programs planned; 6) conducting external 
monitoring which resulted in interim and summative evaluative reports; 7) assist- 
ing with development of forms for documentation and monitoring procedures; 
8) assisting in modifying and/or reorganizing program; 9) conducting Invitational 
workshops for persons, external to Chattanooga Public Schools; and 10) developing 
and preparing materials relative to evaluation and needs assessment procedures. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluation strategy employed performance and process evaluations. Specifi- 
cally, external monitoring and summary reports were used to document the 
attainment of goals. 
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Evaliiatlon Findings 

Findings indicate the project was effective. The professional staff acquired 
a relatively high degree of competency in evaluation skills. Several program 
were reorganized based on the evaluation sequence design and procedures. 
While the needs assessment was not completed in its entirety, this objective 
was reasonably certain to have been attained during the 1973-74 project year. 

Cost: $144,853 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Dr. John W. Schaerer 
Chattanooga Public Schools 
3100 Rossville Boulevard 
Chattanooga. Tennessee 37407 

(615) 821-2513, ext. 67 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriotors 



Evaluation 

Professional personnel 
Professional training 
Staff improvement 



Elementary school students 
Information dissemination 
Secondary school students 
Student needs 



A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM FOR GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
Rogers Parent Education Research Center 
Rogers Public Schools 
Rogers* Arkansas 



Overview 

The Rogers cofwnunity mounted A Cooperative Program For Guidanoe and 
com8clin.j which intensively involved parents. The functional linkage between 
teacher and parent had a strongly favorable influence upon the instructional 
outcomes for the students involved. 

Target Population 

The program focused its activities upon the parents, counselors, and teachers 
cf certain students in grades one through eight. The target students were 
those in the lower quartile along with a small group of upper quartile students. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major purpose of this program was to determine whether working with parents 
and teachers would affect the attitude towaru school of the teachers, parents, 
and students. The program would also measure whether or not achievement was 
affected when homes were visited and teachers planned to see whether the 
attendance of parents in the counseling sessions would affect the achievement 
of the pupils. 

Activities 

The basic activity of the project was the active involvement of parents in the 
educational experience provided by the school community. These activities 
centered around reducing frustration, maladjustment, and similar Impediments 
to learning. Seminars and workshops in which teachers, parents, and counselors 
participated were used to develop mutual understanding of the roles which 
interplay in support of a child's learning, and, most importantly, to under- 
stand when and how a child is impeded in learning progress. Counseling sessions 
were also used with the target students. Home visitation was an integral 
activity. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test was administered in September and in May to 
all students. The School Sentiment Index was administered in a pre- and post- 
test, to all students in grades seven and eight. The Semantic Differential 
used with all groups, the Test of Cliches with all parents and teachers, and 
the Rosenweig Picture Frustration Test with parents, teachers and grades three 
and five, target and control. 

Evaluation Findings 

In every target classroom, those pupils whose parents attended the counsel- 
ing sessions achieved more than those who did not attend. Tests of parents 
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and teachers verified that desired change had occurred. 

Cost: $45,887 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. J. Mathias 

220 South 5th Street 

Rogers, Arkansas 72956 

Major Descriptors M inor Descriptors 

Counseling Elementary school students 

Educational counseling 

Parent attitudes 

Parent participation 

Student attitudes 

Teacher attitudes 

Underachievers 



DECREASING DROPOUTS THROUGH ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION 

Rockford, minois 



Overview 

Deersaaing Dropouts Through Aohievement Motivation provided students with 
teacher-led homeroom discussions dealing with adolescent development. This 
program assisted students in learning about themselves and analyzing their 
capabilities for achieving success both in school and In their dally lives. 
It was based upon the belief that a student willing to strive for personal 
success would not drop out of school. 

Target Population 

The entire 2,250 students in Harlem Middle Schools constituted the target 
population of the program. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

This program was designed to create a method of helping students discover 
themselves, define their own roles early in adolescence and develop the self- 
confidence necessary to establish meaningful personal goals. Major objectives 
Included: 1) counteracting negative feelings by encouraging students to become 
more aware of their own feelings, thoughts, and behavior; 2) encouraging 
increased skill in interpersonal conmuni cations between adolescents and adults; 

3) promoting strategies for student selection and accomplishment of goals; and 

4) developing an understanding of the necessity for a balanced and disciplined 
education. 

Activities 

The program activities centered around discussions held during the homeroom 
period. On alternate days, each student participated in a group discussion 
with 15 fellow students and a teacher. Specific topics relating to adolescent 
concerns were discussed. 

The discussions were facilitated by teachers trained in workshops prior to 
the opening of school. Throughout the year, in-service workshops were conducted 
to assist teachers in learning future discussions. The teachers' roles Included: 
giving encouragement, allowing everyone a turn to participate and be listened 
to, and deepening the insight of the discussion. 

Evaluation Strateg.y 

Evaluation of the project was made through pre- and post-tests administered to 
a random sample of participants. Several standardized tests were used: the 
Stanford Achievement Test, the California Test of Personality, and the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory. 
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Data on attendance, tardiness, drop-out, suspension, and expulsion were avail- 
able for successive years. The level of student participation in various 
activities was similarly recorded. These were factors over which the stu- 
dents had day-to-day control. In these areas, therefore, con?)arison of cur- 
rent data with the data of previous years created an indicator of the oro- 
jecfs impact on the students' daily lives. 

Evaluation Findings 

The project was most successful in the areas of student participation and 
teacher morale. While evaluation results in the areas of personality traits 
and academic achievement include no negative findings of significance, eval- 
uation in these areas was thought to i-equire more time. A full evaluation was 
scheduled after the 1873-74 school year. 

Cost: $145,000 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 

Wayne Musholt, Director 
8605 North Second Street 
Rockford, Illinois 61111 

Major Descriptors 

Behavior change 
Dropouts 
Sel f-concept 
Self-motivation 



Minor Descriptors 

Attendance 
In-service education 
Secondary school students 



DIFFERENTIATING STAFF TO PERSONALIZE A SCHOOL 
Havel ock Junior High School 
Havelock, North Carolina 



Overview 

The project was designed to utilize the time, talents, and Interests of pro- 
fessionals, paraprofesslonals, and community resources to develop Individual 
potentialities of all students. Salaries of the staff were made commensurate 
with the level of competency, training, and responsibility. 

Target Population 

The Havelock Junior High School student body composed of seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grade pupils and the staff of the school comprised the target population. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 



The project aimed at developing the knowledge and skills needed in an organiza- 
tional pattern that would provide for the maximum utilization of the competencies 
and interests of administrators, teachers, paraprofesslonals, and community 
resources in a personalized program of instruction. An additional purpose was 
to elevate the achievement level of students, and to develop in students and 
staff a positive attitude toward school. 

Activities 

A program advisory council was formed and plans were made to improve the staff 
by: 1) participation in workshops; 2) use of visiting consultants who defined 
the roles and study techniques; 3) development of materials for individualized 
Instruction; 4) visits to outstanding differentiated programs; 5) development 
of a 20-week high- interest exploratory course using volunteers; 6) expansion 
of the parent volunteer program; and 7) correlation of academic, career and 
special interest activities using team classrooms, resource centers, and voca- 
tional laboratories. 

Evaluation Strategy 

A continuing procedure for evaluation was the internal examination by adminis- 
trators, professionals, and the advisory council. Contract evaluators and 
and Title III consultant evaluators were also utilized. 

Evaluation Findings 

Implementation was underway for the intended organizational structure. Methods 
for personalized Instruction were in use. Achievement and Interest of students 
had Improved. The differentiated staffing pattern provided a career ladder for 
professionals and paraprofesslonals. 

Cost: $268,000 for 1972-73 
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Contact Parson 

Mr. G. James 
Director 
P 0 Box 156 

Havelock, Itorth Carolina 28532 

(919) 447-1131 

Major Descriptors 

Community resources 
Differentiated staffs 
Staff utilization 



Minor Descriptors 

Individualized instruction 
Parent participation 
Paraprofessional school personnel 
Secondary school students 
Volunteers 
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ELEMENTARY COUNSELING. GUIDANCE AND TESTING 
Lafayette School Corporation 
Lafayette, Indiana 



Overview 

The Lafayette Elementary Counaeling, Guidanae and Testing program hod as Its 
prime focus the development of two comprehensive guidance programs, one at 
the Washington Elementary School and one at the Miller Elementary School. 
Specific experimental objectives and activities were set up at each school to 
compare practices and modify those that did not meet the objectives. 

Target Population 

The Initial target population Involved 604 pupils from the Inner city, a low 
Income area, who demonstrated atypical behavior or non-achievement. As the 
program progressed, many more children, parents, and school personnel were 
served. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major purpose of this program was to encourage teachers and counselors to 
coordinate their efforts in assisting students. Several project objectives 
were to: 1) have a continuing orientation program for staff, students, and 
parents; 2) consult Individuals or small groups on a self-referral basis; 
3) list all children In the primary grades who display Intellectual, social 
or personal behavior symptoms that might be atypical; 4) provide counseling 
for these children and their parents when needed; 5) have the guidance counselor 
act as liaison between the school and the community; and 6) secure and maintain 
adequate records for evaluation. 

Activities 

At the Washington School, Individual counseling was provided for each new pupil 
and a written feed-back sent to the teacher. In addition, a home visit was 
made to the new families. Teachers sent additional students with atypical 
behavior to the counselors, while students whose behavior patterns were regarded 
as typical were allowed to refer themselves to the counselors. Counselors 
developed their liaison role with the community by conferences with the 
Lafayette Welfare Department Youth Service Bureau and child psychologists. 

At the Miller School, counselors provided orientation to the staff as a compo- 
nent of the guidance program. One of the most useful methods of orientation 
proved to be the one-to-one conferences held frequently throughout the year. 
Counselors visited kindergarten through grade three classes to acquaint 
students with the services provided by the program. In the third garde, dis- 
cussion groups were initiated on a small -group basis. These counselors also 
extended community liaison activities with community agencies and kept a 
record of all significant activities In the form of a diary for later evalua- 
tion purposes. 
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Evaluation Strategy 

Washington School counselors conducted classroom activities twice a week and 
in some cases daily. Those students who received daily attention developed 
better working relationships and had a better carry-over rate. At the Miller 
School the counselors held lessons on a once-a-week basis and reported an 
Ineffective carry-over rate. The director used the programs at Miller and 
Washington as pilots for 1972-73. The evaluation secured from the counselors, 
teachers, parents and the Title III evaluation team was used to design a for- 
mat for a more complete guidance service in Lafayette. 

Evaluation Findings 

It was found that guidance is needed by most children in the elementary 
school in some form and that through teacher-counselor cooperation, child- 
ren with atypical behavior could be helped at a very early age. The program 
itself was still under development and was scheduled to be more completely 
evaluated in 1972-73. The Director noted that student behavior was improved 
and that the need for continuous parent contact was realized. Working meth- 
ods of involving parents in the evaluation of their children's behavior were 
being developed. 



Cost: $10,874 for 1971-72 



Contact Person 



Mr. Leonard W. Smith 
9th and Brown 

Lafayette, Indiana 47904 
Major Descriptors 

Economically disadvantaged 
Guidance counseling 
Parent participation 
Underach levers 



Minor Descriptors 

Behavior change 
Elementary school students 
Testing 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE COUNSELING PROJECT 
Cabarrus County Schools 
Concord, North Carolina 



Overview 

The Elementary Sohool Guidanae Counseling Project was guided by three goals. 
These were to: 1) Increase the supply of guidance counselors in North Carolina, 
2) provide guidance services in such a satisfactory manner that the program 
would be permanently adopted, and 3) provide children with systematic guidance 
and counseling services with the aim of preventing and/or alleviating educa- 
tional and emotional difficulties. 

Target Population 

The program was directed toward the elementary school population, grades one 
through eight, in four schools in Cabarrus County, Concord and Kannapolis. 

Kajor Purpose and Objectives 

The major objectives of the project were to ensure that: 1) the teachers and 
principals in the elementary schools that had a full-time counselor would exhibit 
a greater positive change in their rating of importance than would teachers and 
principals in the elementary schools not having a full-time counselor; 2) an 
awareness regarding the Importance of school for careers would be oreater in 
May 1973 than in September 1972 for students, grades four through six, in schools 
having counselors; 3) the elementary school children having full-*-ime counselors 
would show a more positive school adjustment in May 1973 than in September 1972; 
and 4) the elementary school guidance trainees who have had the assistance of 
local guidance counselors would feel more adequately prepared at the end of 
their internship than trainees who had not. 

Activities 

Four full-time trained elementary guidance counselors were placed in centrally 
located schools in the target areas. They served not only as counselors, but 
also as consultants for 13 students serving a year-long Internship in elementary 
guidance counseling. Both the counselors and trainees organized and conducted 
a guidance counseling program in the elementary schools in which they had been 
placed that would accomplish the objectives of the program. 

Evaluation Strategy 

To e,/aluate the success of the program, in -house developed program rating scales, 
career education awareness scales, self-concept scales and questionnaires were 
administered on a pre- and post-test basis. 
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Evaluation Findings 



The evaluation data indicated that objective number one was attained by 
principals and teachers. There were statistically significant gains made 
during the year on the degree of awareness about careers for tilth and sixth 
grade students. 

On the self-concept interview schedule, there was no significant difference 
between pre- and post- test results. 

It was found that while the trainees program was working well, many of the 
trainees felt that their college course work had not adequately prepared them 
for such an experience. ^ f k 

Cost: $60,960 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. J. B. Mitchell 
Box 388 

Concord, North Carolina 



(704) 786-6191 

Major Descriptors 

Career education 
Elementary school counseling 
Guidance counseling 



Minor Descriptors 

Counseling programs 
Counselors 

Elementary school students 
Guidance services 
Internship programs 
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EXEMPLARY COCPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS WORK HABITS AND ATTITUDES 
Canyon School District #139 
Caldwell, Idaho 



Overview 

The Exemplary Coopemtive Education Pr^ogt>am was designed to serve seven rural 
school districts as a dynamic, relevant, and effective model for vocational edu- 
cation in luaho, using a career development approach. A basic function was the 
orienting of elementary and secondary level students to the wide range of work 
opportunities available. Along with improved vocational skill training. Intensive 
occupational guidance, and initial placement service were provided. 

Target Population 

All students (grades one through twelve). 
Major Purpose and Objectives 

The program's basic objectives were to: 1) establish an effective pupil per- 
sonnel service with tlie basic function of orienting students to the wide range 
of work opportunities available; 2) strengthen and extend vocational education 
opportunities in the local area; 3) encourage students at any age or without 
previous experience to enter occupational education program; 4) provide intensive 
and specific Job entry training just prior to graduation; and 5) provide inten- 
sive occupational guidance, counseling and initial placement services for those 
individuals about to leave and/or who have left school. 

Activities 

Orientation meetings were held with the school superi ntsndents , counselors, and 
teachers on an individual basis and in groups. The Kuder Preference Test and 
the General Aptitude Test Battery were given to students. A working relation- 
ship was established with the Department of Employment personnel. The staff 
developed workshops for professional Improvement of vocational personnel. In- 
service training for the local counselors and teachers was conducted to orient 
the teachers to the accompanying instructional units on choosing a career. A 
work experience program was implemented. Skills classes in auto tune-up, office 
skills, hospital occupations, auto mechanics, and industrial mechanics were made 
available to the students. High school career development lesson plans were 
developed and used by local teachers. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluation of this program in terms of the objectives was primarily a process 
evaluation. The evaluation team compared the breakdown of activities under the 
objectives with what had actually taken place during the project year. The 
General Aptitude Test Battery and the Kuder Preference Test were used. 
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Evaluation Findings 

All elementary teachers attended In-service training sessions. All students 
received guidance services Individually and/or in groups. Program services 
expanded at a rapid rate. Educators and the community as well supported this 
exemplary program. Great success was achieved with the students, especially 
on the junior high school level. 

Cost: $172,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 



Floyd M. 
Director 
Route 8 
Box 207 
Caldwell, 



Merrill 



Idaho 



Major Descriptors 

Career education 
Career opportunities 
Vocational education 



Minor Descriptors 

Elen^ntary school students 
Inservlce education 
Job skills 

Professional training 
Rural school systems 
Secondary school students 
Work experience programs 
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FACILITATING LEARNING THROUGH SYSTEM MODIFICATION 
Cape Girardeau Public School District 63 
Cape Girardeau » Missouri 



Overview 

The Cape Girardeau Public School District changed from a two-semester system, 
consisting of 90 days each semester, to a three-semester system, consisting of 
60 days each. It also Introduced a modular scheduling plan. The Trimester/ 
Modular Scheduling Plan met the specific need for longer time-blocks in which 
to teach effectively the investigation-centered science programs. It also met 
the general need for scheduling units which could vary to effectively accommodate 
individualized instruction. 

Target Population 

The general student population of grades 10-12 was served by the program. 
Adequate provisions were made for students in vocational education and special 
education. The trainable mentally retarded were also able to benefit. In 
1972-73, a total of 1,250 students participated. 

Major Purpore and Objectives 

The Cape Girardeau -^chools sought to modify the school calendar and system for 
scheduling class units to Improve learning achievement. The modification was 
to accomplish the following objectives: 1) to provide for some class units of 
at least two hours duration, 2) to permit class-time units which could suit the 
specific demand of various courses, and 3) to reduce the number of courses In 
which a student might concurrently enroll without reducing curricular require- 
ments. 

Activities 

The previous scheduling system was a two-semester calendar with daily class 
periods of equal length. FaaiU-tatinj Learning Through System Modification 
developed a system of three semesters and dally class periods of variable 
length. The advantages of many curricular strategies were more fully realized 
using the new system. Longer blocks of classes were available for Investigation- 
centered science courses and for field trips. The increased ease of scheduling 
trips made many community resources available without encroaching upon class 
time of other courses. Using the longer class periods, students were able to 
complete two-semester courses in one trisemestpr. Students used available 
class periods which were shorter than traditional class periods for Independent 
study, group projects, supplemental and specialized studies, and for courses 
designed for the briefer perloas. Some of the supplemental studies included the 
use of visual and auditory media. The flexibility of the system was used to 
Increase the effectiveness of Individualized curriculum and methods. All curri- 
cular a:'eas were served. 
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Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluation strategy was three-part: 1) comparison of achievement scores 
before and after the system had operated; 2) opinions of studpnf*; n^*. 
ents, and teachers; and 3) the Title III EvaluatiiS Te?m. * P*'^" 

Evaluation Findings 

The students favored the Tri semester Plan over the traditional plan by four 
to one. The plan was favored by a majority of teachers, and the parents 
were evenly divided in the scheduling preference. Academic achievement im- 
proved in 18 of 21 comparisons. 

Cost: $170,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Dr. Pallas F. Albers 

Cape Girardeau Public School District 63 
205 Arnthers 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri 63701 
(314) 335-2714 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

VVi^V/ scheduling Secondary school students 

Individualized instruction 
Schedule modules 



INTERDISCIPLINARY PROJECT IN CLASSROOM INTERVENTION 

Seattle » Washington 



Overview 

This project was designed to help teachers learn effective techniques of class- 
room management and individualized Instruction. The program was conducted through 
referral of individual students to a new "intervention classroom" for special 
help under a highly skilled instructor, and by developing procedures to assist 
teachers in managing entire classrooms. The special approach in the project is 
that counselors, psychologists, and social workers - rather than representing 
different disciplines - share common goals and needs in order to develop common 
skills to effectively help students and teachers. 

Target Population 

The project was launched at Bailey Gatzert, an Inner city, minority populated 
school with an enrollment of 650 students and 35 faculty. All were eligible to 
participate. The project was aimed at remedial readers and math students, 
gifted students, students with behavior problems and those needing psychological 
or counseling help. During the 1972-73 school year, 15 teachers participated. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

Major emphasis was placed on the following: individualized Instruction for 
determining skill levels in reading and math with students progressing at their 
own rate; Implementation of a continuous measurement system for student progress; 
and individualized schedules of reward for each student. The project demon- 
strated different uses of behavior modification, with goals of increased motiva- 
tion, better social cooperation, and a decline in disruptive behaviors, truancy 
and tardiness. It also helped students to perceive themselves and school as 
fun, rewarding, and fair. 

Activities 

Serving as the major focal |.oint of the project was a classroom called the Inter- 
vention Center, in which a referred student spent a maximum of ten weeks. Accept- 
ance of a student could occur only after a perfonnance contract was established. 
This contract served several purposes. It provided a specific definition of the 
problem; established a measurement system: and identified responsibilities of 
ui ..Cher, student and student service worker. If the contracted criteria were 
not met, the center would consider a second referral, f'nd renegotiate a new 
contract. If the program was effective for a particu' >r student, the referring 
teacher was trained at the Center to Implement the pt- ;ram in the originating 
classroom. The contract specified that the indi vidua. -zed procedures be utilized 
as long as the student remained in the Intervention Center. Thus, the structure 
of the program was designed to get teachers to modify their own behavior. 
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Evaluation Strategy 



A variety of instrwnents were utilized: Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test. 
Wide Range Achievement Test, Boehm Test of Basic Concepts, and Harris Self- 
Concept. Data collection on student progress was taken daily. 

Evaluation Findings 

Eighty-nine per cent (891) of project students made significant reading gains; 
special and educable students made a 0.7 grade increase compared to a 0 5 
normative expectation. Truancy and tardiness were reduced in 33 chronic non- 
attenders. An unanticipated finding was that self-concept results indicated 
poor self-concept is not a problem of this inner-city, minority population. 

Cost: $110,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Dr. Wayne E. Taley 
615 12th Avenue South 
Seattle, Washington 98144 

(206) 587-6371 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Individualized instruction 
Instructional design 
Reading development 
Special education 



Professional training 

Mathematics 

Reading 
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LIAISON INFORMATION FOLLOW-UP FOR EDUCATION 
Office of Youth Development 
Raleigh, No^h Carolina 



Overview 



The North Carolina Office of Youth Developr-t operated eight schools for 
delinquent children under the age of 18. kL • these youngsters returned to 
their homes, they often experienced a failure to adjust to the community, and 
particularly to the public schools. The Liaison Infomation Follow-up for 
Educatton project established better cooperation and communication between the 
Youth Development (YD) Schools and the North Carolina Public Schools, to case 
the problems of these returning students. 

Target Population 

All students under sixteen years of age who were released from a YD school, 
rade levels included fourth through tenth grades. Six liaison counselors 
provided services to the students. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The project provided personal assistance to young people, and professional infor- 
mation and cooperation to the public schools in planning the integration of the 
delinquent youth into the school system. 

Activities 



The counselor's service was generally divided into three phases: 1) before the 
release from a YD school, 2) after return to the home community, and 3) follow- 
up services. Before release, the counselors attended release committee meetings, 
counseled students and notified the local education agency, which then notified 
the appropriate public school. The counselor also communicated with the court 
representatives or social service persons responsible for the students. This 
cooperation continued after the release of the student. Counselors visited the 
public schools and conferred with principals, teachers and pupils. A special 
effort was made to aid students to take courses which they could realistically 
handle. Follow-up activities included obtaining information on student 
progress and revisiting school staff and students at home or school. 

In addition to these direct services, the Liaison project staff members spon- 
sored workshops involving representatives of the YD schools and public schools. 
There were many recommendations resulting from the workshops to: 1) place 
guidance cojnselors In elementary schools, 2) provide career education in 
elementary schools, and 3) Improve teamwork involving parents, courts, and 
social services at the time of readmlssion to a public school. 
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Evaluation Strateay 



Evaluation methods Included: 1) questionnaires to school personnel and to 
the target population, and 2) comparison of an experimental group of 15-year 
olds with a pre-project group of students of the same age. 

Ev aluation Finding s 

Thi're was an increase in school attendance from m to 64% and a decrease 
in failure to enroll from m to 6%. Within the first six months of opera- 
tion the project achieved many benefits. Among them: 1) increased under- 
standing by court welfare officials and public school staff of services 
provided in the YD schools, 2) a sense of support from community agencies, 
3/ a decrease in fragmentation of services, and 4) follow-up information 
for possible research purposes. 

Cost: $84,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Ms. Annie P. Bobo, Director 
P 0 Box 2687 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 
(919) 829-3011 
M ajor Descriptors 



Counseling 

Delinquent rehabilitation 
Police-school relationship 
School orientation 
Social integration 



Minor Descriptors 

Career education 
Corrective institutions 
Educational counseling 
Elementary school students 
Secondary school students 



PROJECT HEART AND SOUL 
Guilford County Schools 
Greensboro, North Carolina 



Overview 



Project HEART and SOUL (HuiiMinistic Educational Approach to Relationships and 
Teaching, and Self, Other, Understanding and Love) offered solutions to unique 
problems caused by the sudden movement of children from the cities of High Point 
and Greensboro to housing developments in the rural areas of Guilford County. 
This movement resulted in new and different integration problems, conmunity 
disorganization, and communication gaps. Primarily these gaps were between 
the newly formed communities and established communities, between previously 
enrolled students and new students, and between school personnel and students. 

The needs of the community were assessed by a group of principals, teachers, 
central office personnel, parents and students. This study group concluded 
that the divergent value systems existing in the school community, unless 
dealt with adequately, would reduce the quality of learning in the community. 
It was concluded that divergent values had to be dealt with, accepted and 
respected. Project HEART and SOUL evolved from this statement of conmunity 
needs . ' 



Target Population 

The project functioned in eight experimental schools in Guilford County and 
involved all students in the first through sixth grades. There were 3,626 
participants during the 1972-73 school year. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objectives were to: 1) have teachers demonstrate a positive attitude 
toward the philosophy of the project, 2) help students attain a more positive 
self -concept, 3) help students develop a more positive relationship with the 
group, 4) help students develop a more positive attitude toward learning, 
5) correlate career awareness with the social studies units, and 6) make 50% 
of the conmunity aware of the project and its implications. 

Activities 



The project provided for teachers' continuous in-service training in groups and 
classroom guidance techniques. The training included group guidance approaches 
for the classroym, behavioral modification through positive reinforcement, and 
creative approaches to normal learning difficulties. The creative approaches 
took advantage of games, music, art, laboratories, and role flaying. 

Career education w-s correlated with the social studies program through the use 
of films, tapes, ips, speakers and g^mes. Community awareness was realized 
throu^^'i planning sessions, PTA meetings, informal meetings, and monthly news- 
letters. 
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Evaluation Strategy 



Both descriptive (objectives 1, 4 and 5) and quasi -experimental (objectives 
2 and 3) methodologies were utilized In the evaluation. Descriptive method- 
ology consisted of sampling and survey analysis as well as observational 
data collected on the process of staff activity. Experimental methodology 
consisted of a Campbell and Stanley Sample Pre-test and Post-test Design, 
replicated over three periods. Statistical analysis utilized both appro- 
priate parametric and non-parametric procedures. 

Evaluation Findings 

Measurable and significant effects of the project have been demonstrated 
for objectives 1, 2, 3 and 6. The data indicate that teachers rate the 
process of the project positively; for the third through sixth grades, 
the objectives evaluated by test data were met successfully. The collec- 
tion of evaluation data on the remaining objectives has been scheduled. 



Cost: $77,637 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mrs. Ruth E. Smith 
Director of ESEA 
Guilford County Schools 
120 Franklin Boulevard 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

(919)621-4698 

Major Descriptors 

Peer relationship 
Population trends 
Social integration 
Student-teacher relationship 



Minor Descriptors 

Career education 
Conmunity attitudes 
Social studies 
Sel f -concept 

Elementary school students 



PROJECT IN CAREER EDUCATION 
Norwalk Public Schools 
Norwalk* Connecticut 



Overview 

This research and development project focused on establishing a meaningful, 
comprehensive, well -developed program in Career Education in selected schools 
on a pilot basis. The program was offered at all grade levels with a strong 
guidance component Included In grades six through twelve. The project received 
its original impetus from and operated with the continuous consultative services 
of the State Division of Vocational Education. 

Target Population 

Three elementary schools, two middle schools and one high school were selected 
for the project. The elementary schools fed into the two middle schools, which 
in turn fed into the high school. The students of the remaining schools were 
used as the control group. The school system in 1972-73 included 17,283 
students. Of this total. 18^ were black and A% were Spanish-speaking. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The Pr'oject in Cai^ev Education sought to help Students to: 1) develop a posi- 
tive self-concept appreciating their capabilities and their career potentials; 
2) understand the world of work; 3) explore and analyze occupational clusters, 
specific jobs, and job requirements; 4) explore and formulate tentative career 
choices; and 5) plan wisely for other careers and obtain appropriate placement 
in high school, a job or a post-secondary occupational or baccalaureate prr>gram. 

Activities 

Services were provided in four components: the guidance and counseling component, 
and the elementary school, middle school, and high school components. The guid- 
ance and counseling component provided students with individual group consultation. 
It also provided in-service education to counselors and teachers. At the elemen- 
tary school level, students were given an orientation to the broad range of options 
open to them in their community and in the general world of work. Middle school 
students began to explore curricular options appropriate to various career clusters. 
The high school component provided real exposure to work using cooperative educa- 
tion opportunities for all students. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluative research was conducted by e) team from the Institute of Field Studies, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The measurement procedures employed were 
criterion-referenced, formative, summative and group comparison evaluations. Each 
of the tvo evaluation team members visited the Norwalk project schools and the 
career education office on twelve different occasions during the 1972-73 project 
year. Participant observation methods used were document analysis, structured 
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interviews and classroom resource center observations. The Career Development 
Inventory was administered to 358 high school students. Quantitative measure- 
ments were taken to ascertain student achievement of behavioral objectives at 
the middle and elementary school levels. 

Evaluation Firdings 

The Norwalk Px^Qect in Careev Education achieved its basic goals. At the elemen- 
tary and middle school levels, the experience enabled the career education 
staff to select several comprehensive career education goals appropriate to 
Norwalk school children. The career development program at the high school level 
was successful in the sense that there was a statistically higher level of 
functioning with respect to vocational maturity as measured by the Career Develop- 
ment Inventory. The community enthusiastically supported the career development 
effort and piloted strategies were instituted throughout the district. 

Cost: $98,341 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Forrest E. Parker 
Supervisor Career Education 
Norwalk Board of Education 
105 Main Street 
Norwalk, Connecticut 06851 

(203) 847-0481, ext. 294 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Career planning State Departments of Education 

Community involvement Work experience programs 

Vocational counseling 
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PROJECT REACH 
District #118 
Belleville, Illinois 



Overview 



Project REACH was designed as a comprehensive program combining psychological 
counseling, health, social work, and language skills. The project bf»nefited 
preschool through second grade children, their parents, and their tea'chers. The 




Target Population 

The target group included preschool through second grade children, their parents, 
and their teachers. A total of 600 participants have been involved in the pro- 
ject in public and non-public school settings. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The primary purpose of the project was to provide an early intervention program 
which would help children prepare for successes in the classroom situation. 
Specific objectives were established frtm which program accivities could be 
develooed. It was felt that children involved in Project REACH should be able 
to: 1) achieve a significantly higher degree of readiness in the cognitive 
domain; 2) demonstrate a significantly greater gain in psychomotor skills; 
3) show significantly higher gains in their self-concept; 4) show significant 
improvement in the area of social adjustment; and 5) through prescriptive 
teaching, find appropriate placement in the school system. 

Activities 



The project was implemented utilizing the team approach. The team consisted 
of a psychologist, guidance counselor, language development specialist, psycho- 
iiTOtor specialist, nurse, social worker, teacher, and interns. The major areas 
of emphasis were language development, psychomotor skills, self-concept, and 
social adjustment. 

Each project child was provided an opportunity to take part in the Early Child- 
hood Education Center activities once a week. During this period of time, the 
staff worked with the child in the areas of greatest need as identified in the 
assessment. In addition, the staff worked with each child in the classroom once 
a week, and at the same time, assigned the teacher to implement project activities. 

Visits to students' homes were made throughout the year to assist parents in 
helping their children. Home visits were coupled with a series of parent educa- 
tion programs conducted at the Center. In-service education programs for project 
teachers were conducted to upgrade their skills in working with the individual 
children. 
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Evaluation Strategy 



Four experimental schools and threr control schools were used for the 1972-73 
evaluation. Students were tested at the beginning of the project using the 
Bowers Modified Perceptual Motor Survey (Bowers), the Wechsler Pre-School and 
Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI), the BePaville Self-Concept Test, the 
Belleville Socialization Test and Stanford Early School Achievement Test. The 
results of these tests indicated that the children in the two groups could not 
be distinguished in the areas of affective, psychomotor, or cognitive domains. 
These same tests, with the exception of the Stanford Test, were administered 
again in April 1973. 

Evaluation Findings 

Results of the WPPSI indicated that project participants had a significantly highe 
degree of readiness as compared to the control group. The Bower test showed that 
the experimental group was significantly better than the control group in the area 
of psychomotor skills. Results from the two Belleville tests were inconclusive. 
Experimental group children on the average did score higher on the self-concept 
test than the control group, but the difference was not statistically signifi- 
cant. The socialization test is being refined. 

Cost: $171,597 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Dr. Joseph Pukach 
1404 East Main Street 
Belleville, Illinois 62221 



(618) 233-2871 



Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Basic skills Elementary school students 

Diagnostic teaching Cognitive development 

Learning readiness Individualized instruction 
Self -concept 
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RESEARCH AND RESOURCE CENTER 
Indianapolis Public Schools 
Middle School Center 
Indianapolis, Indiana 



O verview 

The Eeaeopah and Bcaour^os Center* was set up to meet the need for a central 
location for dealing with middle school problems. 

Target Population 

The target population consisted of 153,450 middle school pupils and 6,142 
teachers. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The main purpose of the center was to be a clearinghouse for new projects, liter- 
ature and visual aid materials, and to collect from and exchange ideas among 
educators. Other objectives were to: 1) provide learning experiences to enhance 
the pupils* skills, interests, attitudes and ideals and lead to improved pupil 
behavior; 2) lead pupils to explore their special interests, and assist them in 
making intelligent decisions about their educational opportunities; 3) provide 
educational opportunities suited to the various backgrounds, interests and abili- 
ties of the students; 4) provide a gradual transition from pre-adolescent educc- 
tion to a program suited to meet the needs of adolescent pupils; and b) meet the 
needs of other middle schools through dissemination of materials. 

Activities 

The center personnel developed a curriculum guide designed to improve teaching 
methods in the middle school. Materials were gattered, organized and disseminated 
to reach the objectives set up for students. Materials concerning attitudes and 
behavioral responsibilities were brought from the center to the classrooms. 
Counseling and guidance materials were provided to enlighten the pupils about 
educational opportunities. Teaching of children who had different backgrounds 
and interests was accomplished by field trios and challenging materials. Audio- 
visual materials helped the children to understand themselves and the process of 
growing up. Workshops, seminars and meetings where ideas were exchanged and formu- 
lated were vehicles for dissemination of materials. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Constant evaluation by the center personnel consultants and participating teachers 
was included in the center's operation. The center was also evaluated by personnel 
from the office of ESEA Title III. 

Evaluation Findings 

The development of teaching techniques and the curriculum indicate a high degree 
of satisfaction with all components of the center. The report on pupil growth 
and community awareness was most promising. 
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Cost: $33,585 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Robert N. Mallnka 
Project Director 
Indianapolis Public Schools 
Clark Pleasant Junior High 
US Highway 31 

North Whiteland. Indiana 56184 

Major Descriptors 

Guidance 

Information dissemination 
Instructional materials 
Resource centers 
Workshops 



Minor Descriptors 

Clearinghouses 
Curriculum guides 
Guidance counseling 
Secondary school students 



SCHOOL INFORMATION SYSTEM 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



Overview 



The Cincinnati Public Schools recognized the problem of the growing 
information needs of administrators and principals who work in a large 
school system. In the traditional setting, the school system is often 
unable to provide information in an efficient, systematic manner. There- 
fore, the School Information System (SIS) was Developed and implemented. 

Ta rget P opulation 

The target group for the program Included the school principals and 
other top administrative staff members In the Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of this project was to provide decision makers with relevant, 
timely, reliable and valid information in an understandable manner. The 
objectives of the program were to: 1) develop a management information 
model using system concepts, 2) develop a data bank on school unit vari- 
ables which are most likely to influence the operation of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 3) develop the bank in a longitudinal fashion in order 
to study and project trends, 4) analyze data for descriptiveness and pre- 
diction of school output, 5) report data and information meaningfully to 
decision makers, and 6) provide in-service training to decision makers 
for effective utilization of the system. 

Activities 



This information system used computer and data processing hardware to col- 
lect data and produce reports for dissemination to school administrators. 
Each year principals and other admin ist-a tors were questioned as to their 
needs so that SIS could contain and give relevant material. Virtually 
every office within the school system provided the data located in SIS. 
In addition, much data were collected from outside agencies. 

The system produced nine major output reports on an annual basis. Each 
report was sent to the school principal and yielded data on that parti- 
cular school. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The assumption was made that the best evaluators of the School information 
System were the users themselves. Since the school principals were the 
major user population, they were asked to respond to several questions on 
an anonymous survey. They were asked how well they understood the SIS 
reports, with what frequency they used the reports, the types of use they 
made of the reports, and what interested them most In the reports. 
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Evaluation Findings 



The results from the questionnaire were very positive. The great majo*'ity 
of school principals responded that they understood the reports rather well 
and that they used the reports on a monthly basis. A few indicated that they 
used the reports more frequently. The types of uses they made of the reports 
included needs assessment, goal development, problem identification, and pro- 
gram evaluation. They were most interested in the data provided by teacher 
and parent surveys. The School Information System has accomplished the ob- 
jectives of the project and plans have been made to expand its capabilities. 

Cost: $80,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Bernard B. Barbadora 
Project Manager 
230 East Ninth Street 
Cincinnati. Ohio 45202 

(513) 369-4930. ext. 32 

Major Descriptors 



Data bases 
Decision making 
Information dissemination 
Professional training 



Minor Descriptors 

Administrative personnel 
In-service education 
Management information systems 
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STAFF Dr vf: . PMENT 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 



Overview 

Staff development became a national concern in America and challenged 
administrators and teachers to better prepare the youth to relate to the 
rapid changes in their lives. The need for such a program was assessed by 
State Department personnel, administrators, teachers, knowledgeable lay people 
and other consultants. The State Education Agency set up state-wide staff 
development guideli.ies, but allowed for special needs in certain communities. 

Target Population 

All school personnel and staff were involved in the developmental staff 
program. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of the Staff Development program included those planned experiences 
designed for in-service growth for all personnel in public school education to: 
1) aid the recruitment, orientation, on-the-job training, retraining and develop- 
ment of all personnel; 3) provide regional educational renewal centers and 
complexes; 4) search for newer approaches and more effective vehicles for staff 
development; and 5) determine appropriate programs for teacher preparation which 
would improve instruction. 

Activities 

Program activities included: development of a career ladder concet to estab- 
lish leadei^ship through experiences and internship programs; provi. ian for basic 
information in such extra programs as drug abuse, understanding minorities, 
environmental education, understanding the free enterprise system, and human 
relations through consultant 'services and prescribed courses; assistance to 
teachers in multi-age team teaching in creating materials for enhancing the 
basic skills. 

Evaluation Strate^ 

An in-depth evaluation of selected phases of the program was carried out by 
the State Education Agency. Other strategies consisted of statistical reports 
and feed back summaries. School visits were made by the evaluators. 
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Evaluation Findings 



The Staff Development Program proved to be of exceptional positive value. 
This was confirmed by school visits, written summaries emphasizing the 
professional growth of teachers, and new courses needed for students today. 
The State Education Agency verified that there were positive advantages to 
this program. Paid in-service training, credit for travel and suirmer courses 
lifted the morale of the teachers. 

Cost: $645,270 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

J. Valsame 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh. North Carolina 27602 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Inservice education Elementary school students 

Internship programs Secondary school students 

Staff Improvement 

State Departments of Education 

Statewide planning 



VOLUNTEER AIDE PROGRAM 
University City. Missouri 



Overview 

The school district of University City has utilized the capabilities of 
volunteer teacher aides for several years. It was not until the 1971-72 
school year that the volunteer Aide Program had a formal district-wide 
organization. Citizens of all ages were recruited from University City 
and neighboring communities to provide assistance in all phases of school 
and classroom activities. 

Target Population 

The 1972-73 program involved twelve schools, elementary through high 
school, and 400 volunteers. The Volunteer Aide Program particularly 
focuses on those students requiring individual attention. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of the project was to recruit teacher aides for schools in the 
district; to train them In specific areas of classroom assistance; and to 
provide a means for central coordination of the program. 

Activities 

Volunteers performed a variety of tasks. They tutored individual pupils 
in skills such as reading, writing, and mathematics; and they assisted in 
subject matter areas, such as Black studies. English, music, art, and 
science. In addition to classroom activities, volunteers chaperoned field 
trips, worked in libraries and media labs, provided clerical help, and 
assisted with recreational activities. One group of volunteers served as 
resource people, who presented lectures, films, slides and demonstrations 
for classrooms. 

As nearly as possible, volunteers' skills and talents were matched with 
the specific needs of school, by means of the application procedures uti- 
lized. Skills were developed and up-graded through in-service training 
sessions offered throughout the school year. The workshops specialized 
in such areas as elementary and secondary reading, child development, 
mathematics and music. These workshops, in addition, provided time to 
discuss problems and provided a means for continued cohesion of the 
volunteer organization. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Volunteers responded to a workshop effect Instrument and a role perception 
Instrument. Teachers and principals also responded to the latter Instru- 
ment. The workshop effect evaluation allowed volunteers to rate their 
own knowledge and skills gained in various areas of the workshops. The role 
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perception instrument was designed to assess the attitudes of teachers, 
principals, and volunteers concerning the function of the teacher aides. A 
pre- and post-test design was utilized. 



r valuation Findincs 



The recruitment »»ffort was effective. Four hundred volunteers participated 
contributing 1.000 hours per week. Training of volunteers was also effective. 
The data from the workshop effect instrument showed, on the average, some 
increase m knowledge and sk^ll levels as perceived by the participants. The 
role percaption data indicated no great discrepancies between the participants. 
Nt-ne of the groups had strong biases toward instructional , as opposed to 
clerical or supervisory, activities. 

Cost: $3,500 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Dr. Glenys G. Unruh 

Assistant Superintendent for Curriculum and Instruction 

725 Kings land Avenue 

University City, Missouri 63130 

(314) 727-1070. ext. 227, 228 



Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Basic skills Elementary school students 

Teacher aides Field trips 

Tutoring Mathematics 
Volunteers Reading 

Secondary school students 
Workshops 
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BESrOOPriMitJIBU 



ART 



"Art Is coiiprised of the organized body 
of subject matter or related courses In- 
volving primarily visual, tactile, and 
kinesthetic expression. Included in 
instruction are the two-dimensional forms 
such as drawing, painting, or printmaking; 
the three-dimensional forms such as sculp- 
ture or pottery; other spatial concepts 
such ? architecture and design for the 
performing arts; and the history and theory 
of art. Emphasis is placed upon the esthe- 
tic and creative factors of' visual forms." 



Standopd Terminology fox* Curriaulm and 
Xnstnustion in Looat and Stabs Sohool 
Syetem, NCES, 1970 



Art programs which are described in combination with other 
programs in the fine arts are catalogued under General 
Elementary and General Seoondary Bduaatian^ Chapter 5. 
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ARTS IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
University City, Missouri 



BEST cm AVASLABLE 

Overview 

Segregation of the arts from the general curriculum Is characterlsltc of 
present educational systems. As a result, only a small percentage of the popu- 
lation seems to be seriously Involved in the arts. Children graduate without 
recognizing the similarity between the creative artist and the creative scien- 
tist, and between art history and the history of nations. Arts In General 
Educat%on made art an integral part of the education of every child in the 
schools of University City. 

Target Population 

The project Involved all elementary and secondary students. There were 6.000 
participants. 

M jor Purwse and Objectives 

Project planners outlined four primary goals to: 1) provide experience in the 
arts for all students in the system, 2) permeate the general education program 
with arts concepts to improve the level of arts instruction, 3) develop instruc- 
tional units to provide a sequential learning experience, and 4) experiment 
with a behavioral model as a basis for structuring an art program. As the 
project progressed, two additional major goals emerged. They were: 1) to 
develop plans which could be utilized to implement similar projects in other 
settings, and 2) to involve regular classroom teachers in curriculum develop- 
ment. 

Activities 

The development of instructional units in social studies and language arts 
received major emphasis. In social studies, the goal was to expand the curricu- 
lum to Include the aesthetic aspects of the environment as part of a larger 
social problem. In the language arts, initial focus was placed on theatre and 
film components. The units were taught sequentially. There were seven units 
on the elementary school level, including The Nature Scroll, The Machine and 
the Arts, and St. Louis, the River and the Arts, In The Machine and the Arts, 
for example, studying the function and aesthetic properties of the machine 
allowed students to become sensitized to kinetic sculpture and electronic 
music. Two of the four units on the junior high level were Industrial Design 
and Themes and Moods in Spanish Art. The Packaged Soul and Theatre Game File 
were developed for senior high school students. A pilot version of a curricu- 
lum in the visual arts was tested in the elementary school. Complementary 
resources and research projects were developed, including a central media 
laboratory, "The Space Place" (a manipulative environment for children), and an 
experimental kindergarten. 
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Evaluation Strategy 

The project evaluation staff were active in four areas: 1) detailed descrip- 
tions of the progress of the project, 2) evaluation of instructional units/ 
3} isolation of success and failure factors, and 4) experimental studies 
Specific tools were utilized for each area including: progress reports, sur- 
veys, systematic observation of units, and data collection on experimental 
projects. ^ 

Evaluation Findings 

With reference to the goals, results indicated an involvement of 45% of the 
elementary school students in project art activities. An increase in partici- 
pation was documented on the junior and senior high level. Two of the 14 instr 
tional units were disseminated beyond the school district. Evaluation indicate 
that the teacher's willingness ?nd ability to adapt units to student needs was 
a more important factor than economic and cultural differences among students. 
A major accomplishment of the project was the discovery that teachers, while 
essential to some phase of curriculum development, are not the best initiators 
of this process. 

Cost: $100,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Or. Glenys 6. Unruh 

725 Kingsland Avenue 

University City. Missouri 63130 

(314) 727-1070 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Art appreciation 
Curriculum development 
Language arts 
Social studies 
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Chapter 3 

BUSINESS KST cow MMim 



"Business includes the body of related sub- 
ject matter, or related courses, and plan- 
ned learning experiences which are designed 
to develop in pupils the attitudes, know- 
ledge, skills, and understanding concerned 
with business principles and practices hav- 
ing applications for personal use and/or 
activities in the business world. Business 
also includes a wide variety of aspects of 
general education, e.g., subject matter 
from other subject areas such as English 
(language arts), social sciences/social 
studies, and mathematics." 



Standcopd Terminology fop CuxviauUm and 
TnstPuotion in Looat and State Sohool 
System^ NCES, 1970 
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INDIVIDUALIZED LARGE TYPING CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Berkeley Senior High School 
Berkeley. Missouri 



Overview 



Students of this school had shown a lack of Interest In typing courses. The 
curricular objectives defined typing as a skill which should be offered stu- 
dents because of Its value in business careers as well as in the preparation 
of college assignments. A closer look at the method of teaching typing 
brought about this attempt to Improve the learning of typing by the use of 
individualized instruction. » j 

Target Population 

The students who participated were from grades nine through twelve grouped 
into three large typing classes of 60 students each. 

Major Purpose and Activities 

There were three objectives: 1) reduce the numbers of failures in typing 
2} develop interest in achievement by the students, and 3) develop individual 
goals and skills. 



Activities 



The students were given a choice of a goal in personal typing, college-bound 
typing, or clerical and secretarial typing. Individualized instructional 
help was given to each student. Each student was given a minipak fcr his 
chosen goal. The minlpack consisted of a learning unit which Included a pre- 
test, a statement of objectives to be achieved, activities designed to help 
the student meet those objectives, a self-check test, and a teacher- test. 
Audio- visual equipment and cassette tapes were used extensively. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The assessment by the teaching staff was the basic evaluation strategy. 
This evaluation was aided by the use of performance tests. 

Ev aluation Findings 

The individual student. by being able to proceed at his own rate. accompli shed 
a greater amount and a better quality of work. Teachers found that at least 
15« more work was covered by the individualized instruction method when com- 
pared to the regular method. Attitudinal survey determined that 99.4% liked 
the individualized method. There were no failures (180 students) at the end 
of the first semester. It hart been determined that the approximate failure 
would be no more than 2%. 



Cost: $52,933 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Mrs. Louise Blake 
8710 Walter Avenue 
Berkeley, Missouri 



Major Descriptors 

Goal orientation 
Individualized instruction 
Typewriting 



Minor Descriptors 

Audiovisual aids 
Business skills 
College bound students 
Secondary school students 
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Chapter 4 



LANGUAGE ARTS USf (m Um im 



"English language arts Is comprised of the 
body of related subject matter, or the 
body of related courses, organized for 
carrying on learning experiences concerned 
with developing (1) an understanding of 
the language system; (2) proficiency and 
control in the use of the English language; 
(3) appreciation of a variety of literary 
forms; (4) understanding and appreciation 
of various aspects of past and present cul- 
tures as expressed in literature; and 
(5) interests which will motivate lifelong 
learning." 



StcmdcBPd Terminology for CurHoulum and 
Inatmotion in Loeal and State Sohool 
Syatma, NCES. 1970 



English language arts programs which are described in combi- 
nation with other basic skills curricula, such as mathematics 
and social studies, are catalogued under Geneml Elementary 
and General Secondary Bduoatian, Chapter 5. 
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BILINGUAL BICULTURAL PROJECT 
Detroit Public Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 



Overview 

The Bilingual Bioultural Ppojeat was designed to improve the educational 
opportunity and overall school experience of bilingual and other students. 
By implementing this program, the Detroit school system sought to improve 
academic achievement and develop pride in the Spanish culture. 

Target Population 

The target group was comprised of 956 pre-school through second graders 
and their parents. This group was predominantly Mexican-American, had a 
high rate of mobility, and faced chronic unemployment. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The principal objectives of the project were to: 1) improve academic 
achievement, 2) develop an awareness of the Latin-American culture, 
3) develop a positive attitude toward school, 4) provide instruction in a 
second language, 5) involve the parents in the program, and 6) assist the 
staff through in-service training in the use of bilingual materials. 

Activities 

To initiate the program, the project provided four bilingual teachers, a 
bilingual counselor, and several aides to assist in the instructional 
program. The school curriculum was infused with bilingual teaching mate- 
rials which were locally produced. In addition, intensive in-service edu- 
cation programs involving teachers, administrators, parapro >ssionals, 
and parents were conducted throughout the year. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluation of the program relied heavily on teacher observation, ques- 
tionnaires, and surveys. Some standardized tests were conducted in English 
to determine achievement in reading and math. 

Evaluation Findings 

The results of the standardized tests indicate that the students made sig- 
nificant gains academically. 

Students scored above average on the cultural heritage test. There was an 
increase in students' positive attitudes toward school. Instruction was 
provided in both English and Spanish. Parents' involvement in the school 
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was very successful. The staff rated the in-service training they received 
better than average. 



Cost: $297,921 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Or. Louis 0. Monacel 
Assistant Superintendent 
5057 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

(313) 494-1679 

Major Descriptors 

Bilingual education 
Cultural awareness 
English (second language) 
Language arts 
Spanish speaking 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
In-service education 
Mexican-Americans 
Parent participation 
Student attitudes 



BILINSUAL-BICULTURAL PKOJECT 
Tucson Public Schools 
Tucson, Arizona 



Overview 

The Bilingual'Bicultuml Pr^oject was Initiated as a means of minimizing the 
English language deficiency In the Mexican-American children In the Tucson 
Public Schools. Most of these students came from homes where only Spanish 
was spoken. They knew very little. If any, English when they entered school. 
Therefore, they were faced with many academic problems and became under- 
achievers. 

Target Population 

The target group consisted of 711 children enrolled In pre-school through 
the fifth grade. Approximately 80% of these children were Mexican-American. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The primary objective of the Billngual-Blcultural Project was to Improve 
the academic achievement of the participants. 

Activities 

The program involved 26 classes, 27 bilingual teachers, and 19 paraprofes- 
sionals. The students were grouped according to their language proficiency 
for daily instruction in Spanish and English. English, reinforced with 
Spanish, was used In the other content areas. 

The "Home Task" was a scheme used with the kindergarten and pre-school 
classes. It consisted of weekly home assignments whereby mothers inter- 
acted with their children at home to promote various development skills. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Pre- and post-tests of the Modified Pre-School Inventory, Pre-School Inven- 
tory, and the Inter-American Series Test were administered to evaluate the 
program. 

Evaluation Findings 

Both the bilingual and monolingual children made statistically significant 
academic gains at all grade levels. 

Cost: $109,763 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Mr. Edward L. Madrid 

P 0 Box 4040 

Tucson, Arizona 85717 

(602) 791-6209 

Major Descriptors 

Bilingual education 
English (second language) 
Language arts 
Language handicapped 
Language Instruction 
Mexican-Americans 



Minor Descriptors 

Culturally disadvantaged 
Elementary school students 
Parent participatiun 
Underachievers 



BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
New Orleans Public Schools 
New Orleans. Louisiana 



Overview 



The Dt,.t>ujual EduaaUon Pi^ogram was developed to benefit spanish-speaking chil- 
dren in need of a learning environment conducive to the furtherance of learn- 
ing through their mother tongue as well as the aquisition of skills in English 
culf?.'?"- enable them to progress academically and socially at a rate commen- 
surate w..n that of their English-speaking peers. These children greatly needed 
an environment sympathetic with the nurturing of a healthy self-confidence that 
would enable them to experience pride in the national heritage of both their 
native and their new countries. 

Target Population 

The program was directed toward 365 Spanish-speaking children and their English- 
speaking peers in kindergarten through grade four. The participants were enrolled 
in two elementary schools where the Spanish-speaking culture represented 54% of 
the total enrollment. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

program were to: 1) improve the English proficiency 
of native spanish-speaking children and to introduce native English-speaking chil- 
dren to the language and culture of Spanish-speaking people; 2) initiate and 
promote attitudinal changes among teachers, administrators and parents that 
would enable them to accept the integration of different societal and language 
groups within the classroom; 3) provide an experimental environment in which 
both English and non-English-speaking children could simultaneously gain the bene- 
fits of modern teaching methods; and 4) promote mutual acceptance of different 
cultures and languages by students. 

Activities 

The average size of the bilingual education classes was 32 students with approx- 
imately 50% being Spanish-speaking. All teachers and aides working in the program 
were bilingual. English pre-reading activities. Spanish reading activities, a'd 
activities which emphasized English as a second language were presented to the 
Spanish-speaking children In kindergarten through grade one. In the second, 
third, and fourth grades, all content subject areas were conducted in a bilingual- 
bicultural setting. ' 

Summer workshops were held for the teachers by personnel of the Institute 
Politecnico Nacionel de Mexico. Appropriate bilingual materials were used. 
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A variety of program activities involved the community and parents. Pro- 
gram personnel made home visits for the dissemination of information about 
the program to all parents. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, in- 
house developed instruments, personnel and parent surveys, socio-metric 
testing were administered in a pre- and post-test format, to a control 
group and an experimental group. 

Evaluation Findings 

In-house tests were used to evaluate the first objective, and the findings 
were deemed satisfactory. Evaluation of the surveys indicated that the 
second objective was satisfactorily achieved. MAT results showed that the 
target students scored significantly higher than the control group. Cross- 
cultural relationships generally increased for all students. 

Cost: $188,945 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 

Mr. Robert L. Kastner 
Coordinator 

1515 South Saleedo Street 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70125 

(504) 865-7781 
Major Descriptors 

Bilingual education 
Cultural awareness 
English (second language) 
Language handicapped 
Social integration 
Spanish speaking 



Minor Descriptors 

Administrator attitudes 
Conmunlty involvement 
Educational innovation 
Elementary school students 
Parent participation 
Summer workshops 
Teacher education 
Teacher attitudes 



BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROJECT 
Intermediate School District 105 
Yakima, Washington 



Overview 

The basic intent of Bilingual Eduaation as it was programmed was to utilize 
the mother tongue of the students to teach content and culture. The exist- 
ence of the Intermediate School District 105 Bilingual Project came about 
as a result of the sizeable number of Spanish-speaking people in the Yakima 
valley. Elements in the coirenunity began recognizing the need for other 
means of instruction especially for those with language differences. Under 
the guidelines of Title VII, Elementary and Secondary Education Act, a pro- 
posal was inititated and approved In the summer of 1970. As a result of its 
active sponsorship for b lingual education. Intermediate School District 105 
became the funding and administrative agent for the project. 

Target Population 

The target group consisted of 200 five through nine-year-old children from 
two rural schools. This group was approximately 50% Anglo and 50% Mexican- 
American. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The primary objectives of the Bilingual Education Project were to ensure that 
1) at the end of the school year, 80% of the kindergarten students would 
demonstrate listening and speaking skills in either, or both, English and 
Spanish, at a level that would enable them to identify and describe common 
objects, events, and behaviors relative to common kindergarten activities; 
and 2) at the end of the school year, 80% of the first and second grade 
students would demonstrate measurable progress in all content subjects in 
either, or both, English and Spanish. 

Activities 

The program design featured small group and individualized instruction. 
The bilingual (Spanish and English) teachers and aide?: used bilingual 
methods and techniques in all phases of the curriculum. Following large 
group preliminary activities, the children moved into small groups to 
receive instruction. Each small group session lasted approximately 15 
minutes after which the children rotated to a diffe»ent subject area. The 
subject matter in these small learning circles was caught in both English 
and Spanish. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Tests were administered in the fall and the spring in a group testing en- 
vironment with provisions for individual separation. The instruments used 
included the Test of Basic Experiences, Tests of General Ability, Compre- 
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hension del Language Oral, Prueba de Lectura, the Laidlaw Brothers Series, 
and the Houghton-Mifflin Pupil Placement Tests. ^cri«. 

Evaluation Findings 

Objective one was attained. Objective two was attained only in the area of 
language. 



Cost: $134,200 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mr. David R. Delgado 
103 Courthouse 
Yakima, Washington 

(509) 248-2521, ext. 231 

Major Descriptors 

Bilingual education 
Cultur. ' awareness 
English (second language) 
Language arts 
Spanish speaking 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Individualized instruction 
Listening comprehension 
Mexi can-Amer 1 cans 
Small group instruction 
Speech skills 



COMMUNICATION SKILLS THROUGH AUTHORSHIP 
Independent School District No. 1 
Lewiston, Idaho 



Overview 

Cormmiaati' on skilla Thr^ough Authorohlp frSTA) was an initial and early 
reading program designed to complement any basal plan. Based on the 
premise that a child will best learn to read what is meaningful to him 
personally, the program encouraged each student in a classroom to tape 
record his own stories, impressions, or experiences which were important 
to him. Typed copies were returned to the child and put into his folder 
which then became his "personalized reader." 

Target Population 

First and second graders were the prime target group for the projewt. 
However, remedial reading classes and educable mentally retarded students 
had limited participation. A total of 3,300 participants were involved in 
the 1972-73 program. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The program had two major emphases. The first was to stimulate an interest 
in reading among children learning to read. The second was to provide for 
the children a method of transition to the "world of books." 

Activities 

Students taped their stories in a colorful reco-'ding environment made com- 
fortable with rug or pillows and ranging in sty^e from rocket ships to 
Snoopy dog houses. In most classes, children were allowed to record when- 
ever they desired, other than during a teacher's specific lesson. When a 
child received his typed story, he could choose to share it with his teacher, 
his peers, or simply read it to himself. Other activities included exper- 
ience charts or stories which were created by the entire class. These 
helped students to build sentences and talk around a main idea. Another 
strategy encouraging self-expression was the daily journal. Students were 
asked to write in it regularly, and often entries were shared or written 
on tab boards and displayed in the room. Reading aloud, phonetic analysis 
and techniques to build the student's sight vocabulary were also utilized. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The program was evaluated internally by teacher surveys and parent surveys 
in order to gain insight on the effectiveness and acceptance of the program. 
An external evaluation was accomplished by a State Title III evaluation 
team. 
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Evaluation Findings 



According to the teacher surveys, 90% of the students of all grades In the 
program could read all of the original dictated stories. Third grade teachers 
noticed that students with CSTA background had a higher Interest In reading 
and did more creative writing than students who had not had CSTA. 

Teachers and administrators also felt that the program was a success In ways 
such as children's heightened self-esteem, their love of books, and satis- 
fying interpersonal relationships. The parent survey Indicated strong parental 
support of the program. 

The evaluation team felt that the main effect of the program was a vast 
Increase in pupils' desire to read. 



Cost: $141,000 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Dr. L. Smith 

Independent School District #1 
Lewlston, Idaho 83501 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Communication skills 
Elementary school students 
Language experience approach 
Reading Interests 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A MULTISENSORY APPROACH TO READING AND 
READING READINESS CURRICULUM 
Wakulla County School Board 
Crawfordville, Florida 



Overview 

The culturally deprived child may be born equal with his advantaged counter- 
part, but an inequity of experience from that day forward creates an ever- 
widening educational gap. These children who have been deprived of cultural 
stimulation have greater than normal impediments to the acquisition of read- 
ing skills. 

In the past, disadvantaged children in the Wakulla County School System have 
not responded successfully to individualization and diagnostic/prescriptive 
methods. Therefore, a Multisensoi^y Approaok to Reading and Reading Readiness 
CuTPtaulum was Implemented to provide a foundation for the acquisition of read- 
ing skills. 

Target Population 

The target group consisted of 48 culturally deprived children in pre-kindergarten 
through grade two. All children were of average intelligence but had pronounced 
reading difficulties. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objective of the program was to Improve the reading and/or reading 
readiness skills of the target students to such an extent that the mean scores 
on standardized tests would be equal to or greater than the norms reported 
for the tests. 

Activities 

The children participating in the program were grouped according to age and 
received the program instruction outside of their regular classrooms for 
1 1/2 hours four days each week. The project team devised a bibliography 
and gathered materials and supplies which would allow for imjltisensory train- 
ing. The children used reading books and tapes with culture-based stories. 
In addition to the expected reading activities, other activities included 
the use of perceptual motor development equipment, building blocks, typewriters, 
tactile letters, and auditory training materials. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The following tests were administered on a pre-, post-basis: the Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Tests, the Stanford Early School Achievement Test, and the 
Boehm Test of Basic Concepts. 
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Evaluation Findings 

^ ^5?"®** ^^^^ ^^^9®^ S*^"? significant gains 
in the acquisition of reading and reading readiness skills. The objective 
was attained. 



Cost: $73,784 for 1972-73 
Contact Person 

Ms. Linda Anderson 

Director 

P 0 Box 98 

Crawfordville, Florida 
(904) 926-9021 



Major Descriptors 

Culturally disadvantaged 
Reading 

Reading readiness 
Multi sensory learning 
Reading skills 



Minor Descriptors 

Directed reading activity 
Elementary school students 
Instructional materials 
Programmed instruction 
Testing 



DIAGNOSTIC READING INSTRUCTION PROJECT 
University City Schools 
University City, Missouri 



Overview 

The project was designed to provide teachers with practical techniques for 
identifying reading problems. Through intensive training under consultants, 
teacher sk.lls were to increase in the use of the diagnostic -prescriptive 
approach to reading instruction. It was expected that students would benefit 
from the increase in individualized reading instruction which would follow. 

Target Population 

The 1972-73 project involved 3,815 participants, including 124 teachers work- 
ing directly and 67 working indirectly with 14 project reading staff members. 
The target group was the teachers of kln^'ornartAn thrmiah arade six. 

Hijor Purpos e and Objectives 

The major purpose of the project was to advance classroom teacher skills in 
';he diagnostic-prescriptive uiioroach to reading instruction. Objectives 
related to achieving this goal included: 1) training of 14 project reading 
teachers in the diagnosis and prescription of reading problems and in operat- 
ing as consultants, 2) development of a comprehensive system for individualized 
and differentialized reading instruction, 3) implementation of this reading 
system in all public and non-public schools, 4) formation of a community 
advisory council, 5) clear and open lines of communication and dissemination 
between project staff members and the coiranunity, and 6) installation of a 
Reading Center. 

Activities 

Project reading teachers designed instructional models and prepared instructional 
materials. In addition, they developed teacher training programs in the 
diagnostic-prescriptive method in a central training program and in training 
workshops throughout the district. A number of working committees were estab- 
lished to develop an instructional system for reading. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Evaluation procedures and instruments included activity check logs, opinion 
surveys, on-site observation, standardized achievement tests and staff journals. 
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Evaluation Findings 

Data indicated that: 1) teachers aaopted diagnostic -prescriptive methods 
when in-class consultant help was given, and 2) workshops were useful in 
demonstrating new techniques when follow-up help was provided in the class 
room. An additional benefit was that teachers increased efforts to indivi 
dualize instruction. 

Cost: $184,410 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. Alvin P. Sokol 

Director-Evaluator 

725 Kingsland Avenue 

University City, Missouri 63130 

(314) 727-1070. ext. 235 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Community involvement Teaching methods 

Diagnostic teaching 
Individualized instruction 
Reading 

Teacher education 



DIFFERENTIAL STAFFING: A DIAGNOSTIC APPROACH 
School District of Kershaw County 
Cdniden, South Carolina 



Overview 

l^iffet^v^Ktia: .-t.aff'.Kj is a comprehen^ivp diagnostic program In language arts 
(grades one through five) that would enable students to learn commensurate 
with their ability as measured by mental ability and achievement tests. 

Ta rget Population 

After testing, students who were not learning commensurate with their abil- 
ity were placed in the program. The program started with 500 participants, 
(grades one through five). 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The focus of the program was to: 1) diagnose the problems of children, and 
prescribe a developmental or remedial language arts program; and 2) follow 
through, with the classroom teacher, In selecting language arts materials and 
establishing teaching strategies that best facilitate learning. 

The program would further utilize the concepts of differential staffing, 
career education, parent volunteer programs, youth teaching youth programs, 
and accountability on the part of teachers and staff. 

Activities 

Teachers and staff attended a three-week pre-se**vice workshop to introduce 
and Implement a variety of teaching techniques. The teachers developed team 
teaching pods of three to five teachers with instructional aides to plan 
activities for a large group of students. 

The parent volunteer and youth tutoring prog'^ams lent assistance to the 
regular teachers and staff. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Students were pre- and post-tested using the California Comprehensive Test 
of Basic Skills, the California Test of Mental Maturity* the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test, and the "How I See Myself Scale" for attitude change. 

Evaluation Findings 

The participating students gained from 1.0 to 2.65 years in reading and 
language arts in the third through fifth grades. There appears to be a 
generalized lag in student performance in the first three years of school. 
The lag in the primary grades was probably due to the newness of standard- 
ized achievement testing. 




Cost: $102,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. C. E. Watklns 

School District of Kershaw County 

Dubose Court 

Camden, South Carolina 29020 
(803) 432-8416 



Major Descriptors 



Minor Descriptors 



Elementary school students 



Differentiated staffs 
Educational diagnosis 



Parent participation 
Media selection 
Teaching methods 
Team teaching 
Tutoring 
Vol unteers 
Workshops 



Language development 
Underachievers 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD PREVENTIVE CURRICULUM DEMONSTRATION CENTER 
Dade County Public Schools 
Miami, Florida 



Overview 



Inability to learn to read has been the ..wjor reason students fail in the 
first grade. Historically 15 to 20 per cent of the first grade population 
experience learning problems in the conventional classroom. This resulted 
in ^u- r^i.^''^''® retention rate that was higher than in any other grade. 
The high financial cost of failure to a school district and the educaticnal- 
emotional impact of failure on students combine to make failure prevention 
a high priority concern. With this knowledge the Early Childhood Preventive 
'iha^r*^ .-^ui.um npmnyjfttr^itinn Center came into being. 

Target Population 

First grade high risk potential reading/learning failures. 
Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of the project was to develop an early identification, early- 
intervention program to prevent failure in the first grade. To achieve this, 
the project objectives focused on: 1) how best to diagnose the students' 
instructional needs, 2) how to better train teachers to meet the students' 
needs, and 3) how to organize to facilitate a diagnostic- prescriptive in- 
structional program. 

Activities 



At the beginning of the school year all first grade students were tested. 
Those who were identified as high risks became members of the project 
class. The students participated in: 1) the self-correcting language 
master program to build auditory perception skills, 2) instructional gar..es 
and activities to provide enjoyable practice and reinforcement for pre- 
reading and reading skills development. 3) audio taped listening lessons 
to support and enhance the language and cognitive skills development program. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Standardized tests used included the Clymer-Barrett Pre-reading Battery, the 
Thorndike-Hagen-Large Cognitive Abilities Test, the Stanford Achievement 
Test, and the Wide Range Achievement Test. Attitude Toward School and Self- 
Concept Scales developed locally were also used to determine whether or not 
the program was successful . 



Evaluation Findings 

All analyses of variance proved to be significantly in favor of the project 
studen-s. The project developed pre-reading assessment has been incorporated 
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Into the Dade County Reading System. All project developed support materials 
including teachers' guide, catalog of instructional resources and game guide 
will continue to be used throughout the County. 



Cost: $117,957 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. Richard 0. White 
Director 

1410 NE Second Avenue 
Miami, Florida 

* • ^ lor Descriptors 

u.. gnostic teaching 
Educational diagnosis 
Language deveiupnicnt 
Reading 



Minor Descriptors 
Elementary school students 



LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
East Baton Rouge Parish School Board 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 



Overview 



Ij!«^7'^?^'^f Dey^iopm^t Px^grm began originally as a pilot project of the 
ESEA rule III Curriculum Study and Revision Project during the 1969-70 school 
year. The pilot project, conducted in two kindergarten classes by one speech 
therapist, was so successful that the program was expanded the following year 
to include 35 kindergarten classes served by seven speech therapists. The 
results of the pre- and post-testing with standardized instruments of both 
experimental and control groups were comprehens've and conclusive enough that 
the program wa? included in the East Baton Rouge ESEA Title I program in 



The program was initiated on the premise that disadvantaged children were 
especially in need of oral language development activities to compensate f o • 
a lack of early language experience. Intensive activity, it was predicted, 
would Increase school success, improve self-concept, and reduce the need for 
professional articulation therapy in the third and fourth grade. 

Target Population 

The target population Included children residing in economically depressed areas 
who exhibited faulty oral cownuni cation skills and appeared to lack the language 
experience necessary for academic success. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major purpose of this program was to prevent, in the first year of school, 
many of the articulation and reading problems exhibited by students who would 
need the services of a speech therapist in the third and fourth grade. The 
three major objectives were to*- 1) prevent articulation difficulties by pro- 
viding speech stimulation activities, 2) develop the language skills related to 
learning, and 3) strengthen listening skills as a result of participation in 
the speech improvement and language development program. 

Activities 



Self-awareness tests were administered which included such questions as. "Who 
am I?" and "Who is my teacher?" Auditory training included: 1) listening 
and developing auditory discrimination of gross sounds such as animal, environ- 
mental, noisemaxer and musical instruments; 2) increasing auditory memory span 
by the use of picture-card activities and the telling of stories; 3) training 
in phonics including seeing, feeling, and listening to sounds in isolation; and 
4) developing speech production through emphasis on the use of sentences, non- 
sense syllables, and word production. 
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Evaluation Strategy 



Evaluation of the program was accomplished through the administration of the 
following standardized tests in a pre- and post-test design: 1) Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT), 2) Arizona Articulation Proficiency Scale (AAPS 
3) Riley Articulation and Language Test (RALT), and 4) Utah Test of Language 
Development (UTLD). Questionnaires were also distributed to all teachers, 
administrators, teacher aides, students and parents. Questions were designed 
specifically for each group. 

Evaluation Findings 

The following were the most recent statistical findings: 1) the Riley Language 
^"^J^st. mean growth 14.176; 2) the Riley Articulation Sub Test, mean growth 
3 353; 3) the Arizona Articulation Proficiency Scale, mean growth 6.167; 4) the 
Utah Test of Language Development, mean growth 10.666 months; and 5) che Peabod' 
Picture Vocabulary Test, mean growth 23.664 months. Responses to the question- 
naires were positive. More materials and aides were requested so that more 
children could be reached more effectively. Most important, student responses 
indicated an Interest in reading and a desire to take part In more reading 
activities. 



Cost: $80,000 for 1971-72 



Contact Person 



Mrs. Marilyn Moore 
P. 0. Box 2950 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 

(504) 926-2790. ext. 349 

Major Descriptors 

Communication skills 
Economically disadvantaged 
Listening comprehension 
Speech skills 
Speech therapy 



Minor Descriptors 

Auditory perception 
Elementary school students 
Phonics 

Reading interests 
Self -concept 



LATIN CULTURES PROGRAM 
Cleveland Public Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio 



Overview 

The Latin Culti4res Pt^ogwxm was developed to Integrate the study of the Span- 
ish language, its historical background and its culture with a regular in- 
structional program at the junior high school level. 

Target Population 

The target group consisted of 225 seventh through ninth grade students of 
Spanish background. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The aim of the project was to extend and utilize the language and cultural 
strength of Spanish- speaking children in order to help them acquire and 
develop those English comprehension skills necessary for achievement and 
good school adjustment. The objectives were that the participants would: 
1) show a significantly higher level of vocabulary and reading comprehen- 
sion skills in Spanish and English, 2) show significantly higher scores on 
a standardized test of social studies, 3) show more positive attitudes 
towards themselves and towards school, and 4) show a higher level of compe- 
tence in subjects in which they were tutored. 

Activities 

The program had three aspects: 1) instructional activities were designed 
to relate English and social studies to the Spanish heritage; 2) bilingual 
teachers were provided to tutor students having difficulty in any other 
subject areas; and 3) specialized Spanish classes were condtcted. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The following tools were used to assess the objectives of the program: 
the Comprehensive Test of B^isic Skills, the Inter-American Reading Test, 
the Inter- American Social Studies Test, and student and teacher surveys. 

Evaluation Findings 

Over a 14-month period students evidenced significant gains in English, 
Spanish, and social studies. No change was evidenced in the student./ 
attitudes. 

Cost: $74,673 for 1972-73 



ERIC 
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Contact Person 



Mr. John P. Nairus 
Directing Supervisor 
Compensatory Education 
1380 East 6th Street 
Cleveland. Ohio 44114 

(216) 696-2929 

Major Descriptors 

Cultural awareness 
English (second language) 
Language arts 
Language development 
Spanish speaking 
Student improvement 



Minor Descriptors 

Reading development 
Secondary school students 
Social studies 
Vocabulary development 



LEARNING LABORATORY 
School District of Jennings 
Jennings, Missouri 



Overview 

r. wide range of diagnostic and remedial services characterized the Jennings 
Leui*nin,t Labopatot'^ prog: u ' Designed to focus on those students whose learn- 
ing disabilities Impeded v.^.ir progress in the broad areas of communication 
and problem-solving, the learning laboratory utilized an eclectic approach. 
Emphasis was placed on improving reading and language arts skills by diagnos- 
ing and assessing the disability a.id developing an Individually prescribed 
program. 

Target Population 

The learning laboratory was utilized by underachieving students in kindergarten 
through grade twelve. One hundred sixty-two (162) students participated in 
the 1972-73 program. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The three major goals for the learning laboratory were to Improve: 1) the 
reading comprehension skills of underachieving students in kindergarten through 
grade twelve; 2) teachers' attitudes and techniques; and 3) emotional stability, 
conscientiousness, and self-discipline. 

Activities 

With the goal of improving the English reading skills of the kindergarten 
through grade twelve students, the special project team was located In the cen- 
tral learning laboratory and four diagnostic centers. The team Included a 
laboratory coordinator, a learning specialist, a clinical psychologist, a 
social worker, counselors. Interns, diagnostic teachers, and instructional 
aides. In addition, regular school personnel and others, such as nurses, 
student teachers, tutors and university consultants were involved in a coordi- 
nated effort to Improve the achievement of the target students. 

An in-service .raining program was also conducted to Instruct English teachers 
In methods found to be effective in the centers. 

Those students who were assigned to the program received individualized instruc- 
tion in English and reading skills. Three levels of the program w*»re offered; 
grades 10-12, 7-9 and K-6. The high school level Involved vocabulary building 
and instruction in reading and grammar skills in which the students showed 
deficiencies. The high school program also Included the use of paperback books 
to stimulate interest in reading and group sharing of a novel to practice read- 
ing skills lea.*ned and to practice group discussion techniques. 
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The jumor high level consisted of vocabulary building, as well as oral and 
silent reading of materials selected because '^f their inverest to students. 
In the elementary program several standardized techniques were utilized 
Among these techniques were the Neurological Impress Method for building oral 
reading fluer.cy, the Fernal Technique for developing sight vocabulary and 
improving spelling, and Distar techniques and materials to further language 
development. su-a^ 

Evaluation Strategy 

cJr«®C^-^ post-testing, utilizing the Iowa Test of Educational Development, the 
SRA Achieve-nent Test, the Wide Range Achievement Test, and the Iowa Test of 
Bas-.c Skills, evaluated student achievement. Assessment of teacher attitudes 
was accomplished utilizing the Personal Beliefs Inventory in a pre- and post- 
test format. The pre- and post-administration of the High School Personality 
Quest-.onnaire was used to evaluate personality changes in junior high school 
and high school students. The Children's Personality Questionnaire was used 
in the same manner to determine changes in elementary students. 

Evaluation Findin gs 

Achievement test results indicated that significant gains in reading were made 
by all students. A number of personality changes were noted in the str^-^nts 
indicated a better attitude toward school and self. Results from teachv - 
questionnaires were inconclusive. 

Cost: $193,590 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. R. Huesing 
2300 Shannon Avenue 
Jennings. Missouri 63136 

(314) 867-349'' 



Major Descriptor s 

Diagnostic teaching 
Individualized instruction 
Learning laboratories 
Reading 

Underachievers 



Minor Descriptors 
Remedial reading 
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MEASURABLE EXTENSIONS TO READING 
West Fargo School District 
West Fargo » North Dakota 



Overview 

Educators and responsible citizens of the West Fargo Community determined that 
there should be a crusade against the high rate of reading failure. The school 
superintendent conceived and developed the program. Measurable Extencions to 
Rcadiruu All students in grades five, six and seven were Included in the program. 
Each group was divided Into nine heterogeneous groups. Each week a different 
group of fiftli, sixth and seventh graders were sent to the center, thus setting 
the stage for a nine-week period. There were four cycles throughout the year. 

Target Population 

This program was for all levels of reading proficiency. It was especially 
effective for the higher and lower ability groups. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The Measumble Extensions to Reading program was designed to raise each learner 
to a higher level of reading proficiency. The program intended that in an inten- 
sive experience, students would be freed from the influence of other subjects, 
and teachers would be able to work on improvements of the composite skills of 
reading development. 

Activities 

In the centralized reading facility, learning stations were used to provide 
Individualized instruction. Each student worked at stations that provided for 
his skill needs, whether developmental or enrichment. He gained responsibility 
by gettin tasks done in the time available. Curiosity and excitement were 
created b, encouraging student travel from station to station. Free reading 
from the circulating library was an Important part of the instructiontl schedule. 
Much of the activity was designed to stress vocabulary development, reading 
comprehension, word analysis, and to improve reading rate. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills, San Diego Inventory of Reading Attitude, Gates- 
MacGlnitie and Criterion Reference. 

Evaluation Findings 

There was significant growth In the students' command of basic skills, positive 
change in their attitude toward reading, and success in achieving the pprform- 
ance objectives of the program. Another Indication of the program's success 
was a sustained incrtase in library circulation. 
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Cost: $62,715 for 1972-73 
Contact Person 



RoUie Morud 

631 4th Avenue, E 

West Fargo, North Dakota 

Major Descriptors 

Individualized instruction 
Library services 
Reading 

Reading skills 
Remedial reading 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Reading development 
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MOTIVATING PERFORMANCE IN READING 
Wren Primary School 
Piedmont, South Carolina 



j 



Overview 

The educators of this area recognized the large number of students entering 
the third grade reading below grade placement. This gave rise to the pro- 
gram, Motlmting Perfoimxnae iry Reading, 

Target Population 

The program involved third grade students with an IQ of 80 and above who 
were reading below grade placement. The number of participating students 
in the 1972-73 year was 54. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

Motivating Porfovmnce in ReaJing sought to accelerate n-ading achievement 
for those students of the target group who were the lowest achievers in 
second grade reading. 

Activities 

The program screened second grade students to identify those who were read- 
ing below the national norm. From this group, the lowest achieving students 
with non-verbal IQ's of 80 or above were selected for intensive work in the 
reading laboratory. 

The students were tested for diagnosis and were assigned to groups of nine 
students for indiviudalized instruction. Instruction was provided by a 
reading teachrr and teacher aides. Students worked in the laboratory for 
30 minutes at a time. The program of instruction developad by the reading 
teacher, teacher aides, the principal, and the director of education, also 
provided for diagnostic teaching by the regular classroom teachers when 
the students were not working directly with program staff and facilities. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Professional personnel and consultants were involved in assessing the pro- 
ject on a continuing basis judging effectiveness of the program personnel, 
procedures and activities. The district reading supervisor consistently 
worked with the program staff and consultants concerning in-service and 
evaluation. The instruments used were the Gates-MacGinitle Reading Test 
and the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test. 
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Evaluation Findings 



At the end of the year, there was an average improvement in students' read- 
ing achievement of 1.5 in grade equivalents. The students also showed at 
the end of the year an average grade equivalent increase of 1.1 in vocabu- 
lary and 1.2 in comprehension. Twenty-five per cent had gained 1.5 or more 
in vocabulary and forty per cent had gained 1.5 or more in comprehension. 

Cost: $20,311 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 

Mrs. Linda Wigington 
Route One 

Piedmont, South Carolina 
Major Descriptors 
Reading 

Reading development 
Reading diagnosis 
Remedial reading 
Vocabulary development 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Individualized Instruction 



A NEW ADVENTURE IN LEARNING 
W. T. Moore Elementary School 
Tallahassee, Florida 



Overview 

• ^Z^^'^'^-'''''' was a project designed to provide an effective, 

individually determined language arts curriculum for children with languaqe 
deficiencies. ^ ^ 

Target Population 

The program was directed toward 310 kindergarten through third grade pupils of 
whom approximately 50% were rural black and 50% were urban white. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

Given an instructional program based on their assessed needs, the pupils would: 
1) achieve m reading at or above the expected levels. 2) significantly increase 
their verbal learning ability, and 3) demonstrate increased vocabulary develop- 
ment. 

Activities 

The pupils were housed in an open-space school composed of "pods." or learning 
centers. Basal texts, reading kits, listening stations and language masters 
were among the materials used. 

Fol lowing diagnosis, prescrij. Jve assignments for each student were written 
for activities ranging from Independently used materials to teacher-led small 
groups. 

Teacher in-service training included use of Informal diagnostic instruments, 
techniques for screening, interpretation of standardized test scores, language 
activities and analysis of available materials. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Evaluation was in the form of pre- and post-testing The standardized tests 
used were the Illinois Test of Psychol Inguistic Ability, Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test, and the Gilmore Reading Test. 

Evaluation Findings 

The evaluation indicated that: 1) 47% of the students achieved at expected 
levels m reading. 2) the gain in psychol inguistic ability was achieved at the 
.01 level of significance. anJ 3) significant gains were made in vocabulary 
development. 

Cost: $85,958 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 

Mrs. June Johnson 
W. T. Moore Elementary School 
Dempsey May Road 
Tallahassee, Florida 32303 

(904) 877-8595 

Major Descriptors 

Diagnostic teaching 
Language arts 
Program development 
Reading 

Language handicapped 



Minor Descriptors 

Flementary school students 
Open education 
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PERFORMANCE CONTRACT "RIGHT TO READ" PROJECT 
Bristol Public Schools 
Bristol , Virginia 



Overview 



The -T.'.j':? / > :ujcid Pr^cicat in the Bristol Public Schools employed the stra- 
tegy of financial incentives to teachers in an effort to improve reading 
achievement. Direct benefits to students resulted from the improved per- 
formance of the teacher. ^ 

T arget Population 

Project activities focused on students in kindergarten through the eighth 
grade who were having reading problems. The project also provided its serv- 
ices to the younger sisters and brothers of these kindergarten students. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The project sought to Improve reading skills in the target populf Mon by 
improving teacher performance through training and financial bonu. 

Activities 



The director provided the staff with a written operational plan to effec- 
tively meet the objectives of the project. Consultant help and college 
classes were made available to teachers allowing insight into appropriate 
techniques for changing behavior of children. The students through "open 
education" wore able to pursue a wide variety of learning alternatives con» 
si stent with the learning styles of students. Lebrning centers were devel- 
oped and freely used by the students. Multi -media were used for instruction 
Diagnostic tests which determined levels, interests, weaknesses, etc.. were ' 
greatly relied upon. Pre- and post-tests as well as interim performance 
tests were evaluated to provide validation of earned incentive payments. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Pre- and post-testing, standardized tests^ criterion-referenced tests, and 
instruments for the affe-tive domain were utilized. 

Evaluation Findings 

All Bristol students made greater progress throughout the course of the year. 
All Bristol students were performing at or above their precribed levels. 
Some achieved as much as 180% over expected gains. Every teacher involved 
qualified for a bonus in amounts ranging from $770 to $1,800. 

Cost: $541,000 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 

Evelyn Murray, Director 
222 Oak Street 
Bristol, Virginia 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Reading Remedial reading 

Reading development Teacher education 

Reading diagnosis 
Multl -media Instruction 



PROJECT MEANINGFUL EDUCATION 
Santa Ana Unified School District 
Santa Ana> California 



Overview 

Pfojaot Meaningful Education (MB) was designed to assist students in 
achieving their potential in reading through individualization of instruc- 
tion and the use of classroom learning centers. 

Target Population 

The target group consisted o^ 300 under-achieving but capable students in 
grades two through six. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objective of the program was to provide a reading program with 
participants who would show a median gain in reading achievement of 10 
months in a seven-month period. 

Activities 

Classroom activities took place in the regular school setting* involving 
both self-contained and open-space classes. "Learning Centers" in each 
class were devoted to developmental skill building, reading-listening 
skills, reading games, and other related activities. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Standardized tests were administered to the students at the end of the 
seven-month period to determine the amount of reading growth achieved. 

Evaluation Findings 

The results of the tests indicated that the project children achieved a 
median gain of 11.47 months. The project objectives were met for the 
total group. 

Cost: $68,541 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mrs. J. Van Emon 

1405 French Street 

Santa Ana, California 92701 

(714) 558-5526 
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Major Descriptors 

Individualized instruction 

Open education 

Reading 

Reading development 
Underachievers 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Self-contained classrooms 
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PROJECT PRINT 
Kale County Public Schools 
Greensboro, Alabama 



Overview 

Ppojeot PRIN": (Prevention of Readincf Tmpaiment by Use of Nen Teahtiquea) was 
prompted by the 1971 needs assessment in the Hale County Schools. This assess- 
ment indicated that 85% of the children in grades one through six were two or 
more levels below grade level In reading. It was also found that because state 
certification dirl not require teachers to have any special reading training, 
elementary teachers were ill -prepared to teach remedial and corrective reading. 
I Thus, Project PRINT was established to train teachers so that they might teach 
Ireading in their respective classrooms. This in-service program covered the 
liamut of developmental, corrective, and remedial reading. 

Target Population 

The project was implemented for classroom teachers of students in grades one 
through eight. A total of 48 teachers have participated in this project. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of the project was to improve the educational program of reading for 
elementary (one through eight) school children by increasing instructional com- 
petence in the teaching of reading through continuous in-service training. Spe- 
cifically, the objectives were to: 1) Increase competence in the teaching of 
reading such that at least S0% of the participants would qualify as Master 
Teachers of Reading, and 2) develop materials and equipment for the teaching of 
reading in Hale County and for dissemination to other school systems. 

Activities 

Teachers who were selected for the project represented the nine schools in the 
county and had at least two years of successful classroom experience in the 
elementary school. A five-day workshop conducted by the Project Director and 
Master Teachers initiated the program. The participants then met at least ten 
hours per month for in-service sessions. At the monthly in-service meetings, 
topics of investigation included some or all of the following: 1) the nature 
and process of reading, 2) approaches to teaching reading, 3) diagnosis of 
reading problems, 4) self-concept, 5) selecting materials for reading, and 
6) evaluation of reading performance. The teacher trainees also received 
instruction in the use of standardized diagnostic Instruments. Methods of 
Instruction at the in-service meetings included audio-visual presentations, 
simulations, lectures, and small group instruction. In the classrooms, the 
Master Teachers worked with the teachers to reinforce the skills learned at the 
in-service meetings. 
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Evaluation Strategy 



Teacher competence in reading instruction was assessed by a pre- and post* 
administration of the PRINT content test, an Instrument developed by proj- 
ect personnel. To determine which teachers qualified as Master Teachers, a 
number of standardized tests were used to measure four components: cogni- 
tive knowledge about teaching reading; self-concept; skills demonstrated in 
selection and use of equipment, methods and materials; and performance 
tasks. 

Evaluation Findings 

Results from the PRINT test indicated that teachers' knowledge of reading 
instruction increased significantly as a result of the training program. 
The composite scores on the four components measured to determine those 
teachers who qualified as Mast* r Teachers indicated that approximately 
50% of the trainees did score high enough to meet the qualifications. 

Cost: $69,700 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Ms. C. B. Henderson 
Hale County Schools 
Greensboro, Alabama 36744 

(205)624-5541 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

In-service education Elementary school students 

Media selection 

Reading 

Remedial reading 



PROJECT TO ADVANCE CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 
San Francisco Unified School District 
San Francisco. California 



Overview 

The project Is located in the Mission District of the City and County of San 
Francisco. The Mission District Is a muUi-lingual , ntulti -ethnic, multi-racial 
area. It is one of the most common arrival areas of new immigrants. The dom- 
inant u'thnolinguistic flavor is Hispano-American. This educational program 
recognized the need for learning the Spanish aid English languages and for 
appreciating both the Hispano and American cultural heritages. 

Target Population 

Latin students and English speaking students from kindergarten through the 
fifth grade comprised the target group. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objective of the project was to create an educational program which 
was effective for Spanish-speakers and English-speakers in an Integrated set- 
ting. The program was Intended to develop bilingual language skills and cross- 
cultural awareness In both language groups. 

Activities 

Program components included: 1) instruction in kindergarten through grade 
five which emphasizeci individualized instruction in multi-age and multi-grade 
level groupings; 2) curricular development to create a more effective learning 
experience for Hispano and American students in an integrated environment; and 
3) staff development to produce competent bilingual teachers, teacher aides, 
home-school aides, and support staff and administration. The program activities 
also provided for community involvement and development. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The following evaluation instruments were used: the Instructional Objectives 
Teacher Monitoring Form; the Bilingual Classroom Observation Record; the 
Instructional Objectives Criterion Referenced Test; and th« Inter-American 
Series Test of Reading and Oral Vocabulary Subtest. 

Evaluation Findings 

There was an Increasing number of students who were gaining proficiency in 
both their second and native languages and who were achieving the goal of 
becoming bilingual. Students in all five grade levels performed better in 
their native Unguages than in their second languages. It was also found 
that at the higher grade level the performance of all the students was 
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better in English than in Spanish. As rated by the evaluators, the project 
successfully achieved its goal. 



Cost: $405,063 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. Elmer Gal legos. Jr. 
Project Director 
135 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco, California 

Major Descriptors 

Bilingual education 
Cultural awareness 
English (second language) 
Language arts 
Spanish speaking 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
In-service education 
Language development 



PSYCHOLINGUISTIC APPROACH TO READING (PAR) 
Cajon Valley Union School District 
El Cajon, California 



Overview 

The PsifcyhoUnjui$ti<* Appi!*oaah to Reading (PAH) was developed to nteet the needs 
of pupils who were deficient in reading skills. Pupils from seven district 
schools and one parochial school were involved. Provisions for teacher train- 
ing in special metnodology were developed. 

Target Papulation 

The target population Included 240 students of .^rage intelligence in grades 
four through six who were reading one or mere y .ars below grade level at the 
end of grade three. 

Major Purpose and Objective: 

The program sought to remediate reading deficiencies and to ultimately enable the 
children to read at their defined grade levels. The program objectives were to 
ensure that: 1) 80* of the grade four students would gain a minimum of one year 
as indicated by the California Test of Basic Skills, 2) 80% of the grade four 
students would in one year progress to the next higher category on the Reading 
Miscue Inventory, and 3) 80% of the fifth and sixtn grade students would show 
an Increase of two categories on the Reading Miscue Inventory. 

Activities 

The students were tested to determine specific reading difficulties and were 
grouped according to their needs. The teachers received in-service training 
which enabled them to devise strategy lessons and materials to use as a means 
of Instruction. The instructional program incorporated the Goodman Burke 
methodology as described in the Reading Miscue Inventory Teachers Method. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Pre- and post-forms of the California Test of Basic Skills and Reading Miscue 
Inventory were administered to determine the academic growth made by the 
students. 

Evaluation Findings 

All program objectives were met beyond expectations. 
Cost: $80,0C0 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Larry Annicchlario, Director 
180 Roanoke Road 
P 0 Box 1007 

El Cajon. California 92022 

Major Descriptors 

Grouping (instructional purposes) 
In-service education 
Psychol ingui sties 
Reading 

Remedial reading 



Minor Descriptors 
Elementary school students 



READING EDUCATION ACCOUNTABILITY DESIGN 
(PROJECT READ) 
Nasemond City School Division 
Suffolk, Virginia 



Overview 

Projeat READ was designed to accomplish a reading curriculum that would 
clearly, accountably, and measurably define and Implement Its objectives. 
Project READ was predicated on the assumption that the first step to Improve 
the teaching of reading was to Improve the skills and competence of the 
teachers. 

Target Population 

The program operated In two primary schools and two middle schools and 
included a total of 1,886 participants. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objective of Project READ was to meet the identified reading edu- 
ca:ion needs of the primary and middle school students and teachers through 
the design, implementation and sophistication of an innovative-exemplary 
accountability process resulting in successful measurable accomplishments. 

Activities 

Teachers actively involved in this project participated in intensive pre- 
service, continuous in-service, and post-service training. A Reading Skills 
Development Laboratory was set up In each participating school. 

Pre- and post-tests were administered to all students. Diagnostic and 
prescriptive techniques were used to individualize instruction. 

Evaluation Strategy 

A university team evaluated the project and related the evaluation to the 
objectives. The team studied sttistical dat.. Interpreted the data, 
observed, interviewed teachers, ^nd provided questionnaires for teachers. 

Evaluation Findings 

Children made progress in their reading and displayed enthusiasm for project 
activities. Effective in-service training was conducted with the teachers. 
Both students and teachers showed more positive attitudes. The program has 
provided pupils with direct skills training in reading and teachers with 
well-defined ways of teaching these skills. 

Cost: $130,000 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Mr. E. Leigh Griffin 

P 0 Box 1568 

Suffolk, Virginia 23434 

(804) 539-8797 

Major Descriptors 

Curriculum development 
In-service education 
Reading 
Reading skills 
Teacher education 



Minor Des c riptors 

Elementary school students 
Reading development 



READING EMPHASIS PROGRAM 
Corpus ChHsti Independent School District 
Corpus Chrlsti* Texas 



Overvie w 

Disappointment over reading achievement of district students prompted 
the establishment of the h'cadin.j mpltaeis Prvgr^am. The average reading 
proficiency in the district had* been one to two months below grade level for 
the first year of school, with the discrepancy widening as the students pro- 
gressed through the grades. Implemented in the fall of 1970, the program 
was designed to improve reading skills for kingergarten thraugh seconc grade 
pupils. Eleven elementary schools were selected for the pn jreT. represent- 
ing a cross-section of the city. A consultant af.sinned to each school work- 
ed with the principal and primary teachers to establish a flt'xible reading 
program suitable to the needs of the students In that school. 

Target Population 

Children in grades kindergarten through two were the primary focus of the 
program. The 1972-73 program included a total of 6,334 participants. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objective of the program was to Increase reading achievement among 
district students as measured by standardized tests. 

Activities 

Each consultant/teacher team carefully examined the readiness score' of 
beginning students to determine Initial placement of these students It 
regard to reading instruction. As students progressed in reading, a vaiiety 
of diagnostic tests were given to Insure the students' continuous progress 
through the levels of reading skill development. These tens Included: 
Informal oral reading tests, basal reader diagnostic and achievement te^ts, 
prescriptive tests, and teacher observation. 

As the teaching team evaluated the results of the diagnostic testing, stu- 
dents were grouped for instruction according to their individual needs. 
Groupings were flexible and included activities which promoted small group 
Instruction, one-to-one Instruction, pairs of students working together, 
individual instruction and volunteer tuto»* Instruction. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Norm referenced tests such as the SRA Reading Achievement Test were adminis- 
tered to project students at the end of each year. These results were then 
compai^ed to those of similar schools which were not Included In the Reading 
Emphasis Program. 
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Evaluation Findings 



Students in Reading Empnasis schools have significantly out-performed like 
students in schools not included in the program. Additionally, students 
have maintained their performance level for a three-year period. 

Cost: Not Available 

Contact Person 

Mrs. Evelyn Moore 

Coordinator of Elementary Education 
P 0 Box 110 

Corpus Christi, Texas 78403 
(512) 883-5261. ext. 58 

Major Descriptors Minor descriptors 

Grouping (instructional purpos?*:) Educational diagnosis 

Reading Elementary school students 

Reading readiness Individualized Instruction 

Vol unteers 
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READING IMPROVEMENT 
Hastings School District 
Hastings. Michigan 



Overview 

Children need to read for many purposes with understanding and with skills 
that can reasonably be expected at the individual maturity level of each child. 
It is important for every individual to develop the ability that he possesses 
to the fullest possible extent in terms of the life demands he will need to 
meet. The Hastings Reading Improvement program was develooed to present several 
approaches to reading that would better prepare the disaz\/antaged child to take 
adequate advantage of the opportunity to learn to read. 

Target Population 

The program was directed toward the low achieving disadvantaged children in 
grades one through three and seven through ten. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objective of the program was to improve the reading ability of the 
disadvantaged child. 

Activities 

Children entering the program were diagnosed to determine their specific weak- 
nesses. A remedial reading teacher worked with them in small groups for 30 
minutes four days a week. The reading teacher also consulted with the class- 
room teachers and offered specific techniques to be used in the classroom to 
further enhance the progress of the target group. Because often the home condi- 
tions were such that the children could not adapt to ordinary educational 
programs, specialized materials and equipment which made school more meaningful 
were used. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The SRA Test of Educational Ability, Metropolitan Achievement Test, and Stan- 
ford Achievement Test were used to evaluate the program. 

Evaluation Finoings 

The results of the tests showed that mean achievement for the primary group was 
one year, for the seventh and eighth grades group was two years, and for the 
ninth and tenth grades was 1.6 years. 

Cost: $91,000 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Mr. Fred Lowe 

232 West Grand 

Hastings, Michigan 49058 

(616) 948-8021, ext. 21 

Major Descriptors 

Disadvantaged youth 
Small group Instruction 
Underachlevers 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Instructional materials 
Reading development 
Secondary school students 
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READING IMPROVEP^NT TEAMS 
Saint Louis Public Schools 
Saint Louis, Missouri 



Overview 

The Reading Improvement Teams (RIT) were formed to work with children having 
severe reading problesns in the Title I schools. Their work concentrated on 
on diagnosis and prescription directed toward improvement in reading compre- 
hension and on development of positive attitudes toward reading. 

Target Population 

The target group consisted of 12,288 educationally deprived students in grades 
one through eight. All participants had severe reading problems. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The program established the following objectives: 1) to improve the RIT 
students' reading skills, 2} to improve the RIT classroom teachers' remedial 
reading teaching techniques, and 3) to Improve the RIT students' attitudes 
toward reading. 

Activities 

Each reading team, consisting of a remedial reading teacher, an aide, and ten 
classroom teachers, coordinated their efforts in diagnosing, prescribing for, 
and working with the participating students. The remedial reading teacher 
worked with those children far behind in skills, while the aide assisted in 
testing, record keeping, and the preparation of materials. The classroom 
teachers received workshop training to assist them in improving and broadening 
their teaching skills. A variety of materials were made available to the 
students. Among them were controlled readers, cassettes, games, listening 
centers and reading labs. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The following tools were used to evaluate the program: 1) the Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading Test; 2) the Iowa Test of Basic Skills; 3) an attitude scale developed 
by the McGuffey Reading Center, University of Virginia; and 4) questionnaires 
completed by the teachers. 

Evaluation Findings 

Pre- and post-scores of the reading tests indicated that the students' rate of 
gain was greater than the national norm. The attitude scale rated the students' 
attitudes toward reading equal to or better than average. The responses to the 
questionnaires showed that although teaching techniques had Improved, the 
teachers felt they needed more demonstration of remedial teaching methods. 

Cost: $2,293,870 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Mrs. Edna Ricks 

1517 South Theresa Avenue 

Saint Louis, Missouri 63104 

(314) 865-4550 
f4ajor Descriptors 

Educational diagnosis 
Educationally disadvantaged 
Reading 

Remedial reading 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Instructional materials 
Teacher aides 
Teacher education 
Reading development 
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READING READINE'^S AND IMPROVEMENT THROUGH PERCEPTUAL TRAINING 

Woodward Public Schools 
Woodward, Oklahoma 



Overview 

This program was Implemented to predict which students would have reading 
difficulties so that the teacher could program materials and methods to satisfy 
the children's needs at the early childhood education stage. 

Target Population 

The target population for the program was all teachers of grades one through 
six. The children of grades one through six of all the primary schools in 
the Woodward Public Schools also participated. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of this program was to provide consultant and In-service training 
designed to assist teachers in recognizing learning disabled children and in 
translating learning principles Into practices which would assist these students. 
Furthermore, the program was to provide treatment services to children with 
learning difficulties. The main objectives of the program were to: 1) equip 
children with effective and useful reading readiness skills during the years 
of early childhood education, and 2) provide children with learning experiences 
whereby they could obtain success at a performance level which decreased frus- 
trations. It was hoped that these successes would lead to formation of better 
attitudes toward learning and more favorable self-concept. 

Activities 

The program was developed with comprehensive consideration given to the three 
primary domains of development: the cognitive, the affective and the psycho- 
motor. Continuous workshops on diagnosing potential learning failures were 
coordinated by personnel of the Central State University and by a consultant 
from the Northwest Guidance Center. Teachers received further training to 
Improve their ability to: 1) administer and score certain diagnostic tests, 
2) interpret results of diagnostic tests, and 3) utilize results for prescrip- 
tive purposes. The teachers received further training and assistance from two 
visiting psychologists. This assistance was of an individual nature and was 
received in the classroom. Teachers from other jurisdictions and states have 
voluntarily attended the lectures and seminars. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The extent to which teachers Improved in the intended skill areas was examined 
by program staff in the course of conducting training sessions. Classroom 
observation of teachers by psychologists evaluated how well skills were being 
used. The improved achievement among the students served was determined using 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test and the Metropolitan Readiness Test. 
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Evaluation Findings 

Significant progress of the children was indicated by pre- and post-tests of 
achievement. Results of classroom observation of teachers indicated that there 
had been improvement In classroom skills. 



Cost: $172,400 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Dr. Lloyd L. Kutch 
Assistant Superintendent 
10th and Main 
Woodward. Oklahoma 

Major Descriptors 

Diagnostic teaching 
Educationally disadvantaged 
Inservice education 
Psychologists 
Reading 



Minor Descriptors 

Cognitive development 
Elementary school students 
Eirotional development 
Reading readiness 
Student attitudes 
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REDUCING READING FAILURES 
A PERCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
School District #4 J 
Eugene, Oregon 



Overview 

It Is estimated by various authors that from 10 to 40 per cent of the children 
who enter school have perceptual problems that interfere with their ability to 
cope with the academic processes in reading, writing, and spelling. A lag In 
the identification of these pupils has allowed failure and frustration to build 
to a level where it has been frequently impossible to counteract the damage 
done. The Pex^&ptual Development ppogt^m was designed to attack the problems 
as early as possible in the child's learning development. 

Target Population 

The target population was the group of students who had perceptual problems 
which would Impede the development of reading skills. The entire first grade 
population was screened to identify the target group. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The two basic goals of the program were to: 1) develop a screening test to 
Identify those children most likely to have perceptual problems learning to 
read, and 2) institute a program to assist the child in remediating perceptual 
difficulties and in becoming a successful reader. These objectives were based 
on the belief that: 1) perceptual deficits constitute an obstacle to learning; 
2) perceptual deficits can be remediated; and 3) once remediation of the percep 
tual deficits begins, obstacles to learning will diminish. 

Activities 

Staff of the program prepared the Predictive Reading Test with seven subtests 
to examine areas of reversals, bender figures, pencil use, auditory discrimina- 
tion, word matching categories and letters and numerals. Each subtest had a 
critical score. From 1968 to 1972, Predictive Reading Tests were administered 
to each first grade child In the selected schools. The criterion for child 
selection was failure on five or more of the subtests. Fifteen children who 
failed the greatest number of the subtests were placed in experimental class- 
rooms where they were taught by teachers trained in techniques for remediating 
perceptual problems. A comparison group of pupils who were identified but not 
placed in experimental classrooms was set up. Groupings were also established 
to permit comparison of pupils participating In programs under Title I and 
Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The pre-test scores from the Predictive Reading Test were compared with scores 
obtained from the administration of the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test, Level B. 
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The Vocabulary Standard score and the Comprehension Standard score for each 
child were averaged to calculate the Mean Standard Score. 

Evaluation Findings 

The Predictive Reading Test was determined to be an effective instrument for 
screening beginning first grade children to identify those children who were 
likely to have difficulty learning to read. The intervention program to assist 
children in remediating perceptual deficiencies was also found to be effective. 
This conclusion is supported by June 1970 data which shows that 76.2% of the 
experimental group performed above the mean minus one standard deviation level , 
while 48.5% of the comparison group performed above this level. The difference 
between these two percentages is significant at the .05 level of confidence. 

Cost: $68,070 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Millard Z. Pond 

Superintendent 

200 N. Monroe Street 

Eugene. Oregon 97402 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Diagnostic teaching Elementary school students 

Perceptually handicapped 
Reading tests 
Remedial reading 
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REMEDIAL READING LABORAmV PROJECT 
El Paso Public Schools 
El Paso, Texas 



Overview 

City-wide test data revealed that a large number of children attending El 
Paso schools were reading below grade level. The Remedial Beading Labomtoicy 
Project was developed to provide reading aid to those children with the 
potential to achieve in reading comprehension and skills. 

Target Population 

The target group was comprised of 1,054 students in grades four through 
twelve. These students were predominantly Mexican-American, and economically 
?.nd educationally disadvantaged. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The main objective of the program was to raise the reading achievement of 
the children by at least a 1.5-n;.>nth gain per month of Instruction. 

Activities 

Each qualified remedial reading teacher worked with eight to ten children at 
a time in daily sessions lasting 45 to 60 minutes. The teachers used data 
collected from several diagnostic tests to prescribe for the individual needs 
of the students. 

The reading laboratories were equipped with Junior Control Readers, cassette 
recorders, listening stations, and numerous supplemental reading materials. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The Department of Research and Evaluation administered pre- and post-tests 
to determine the amount of gain achieved by the students. 

Evaluation Findings 

The test results indicated that the average monthly gain for all grades was 
2.34 months per each month of reading Instruction. 

Cost: $146,610 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Edwa Steirnagle 

Consultant 

6531 Boeing Drive 

El Paso, Texas 79925 

(915) 779-3781, ext. 253 



Major Descr-jptors 

Educationally disadvantaged 
Learning laboratories 
Mexican -Americans 
Reading 

Remedial reading 



Minor Descriptors 

Audiovisual aids 

Economi cal 1 y di sadvan taged 

Educational diagnosis 
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SURGE (STOP UP READING GAPS IN EDUCATION) 
Pleasant Valley School District 
Camarillo, California 



Overview 

SURGE was aimed at the "below potential reader." Included was the remedial 
reader, gifted reader, or middle reader who achieved below his potential as 
Identified by the Durrell Listening/Reading Series. 

Target Population 

The program served 513 students (290 third graders and 223 fourth graders). 
Major Purpose and Objectives 

The objective of the program was to reduce the discrepancy between reading 
achievement and capacity by Tsnphasizing: 1) comprehension, 2) word analysis, 
3) auditory discrimination, 4) basic study skills, 5) sight vocabulary. 
6) spelling, and 7) sound discrimination. 

Activities 

Participating teachers were given pre-service training, and In-service ses- 
sions were conducted for continued assistance to them. The students were 
tested, screened, profiled, diagnosed and prescribed for, and placed in small 
student groups or individualized teaching situations. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Teachers used the Self-Evaluation of Competency in Teaching Reading Test 
and the Assessment of Teacher Competence form. Pupil growth was measured 
by standardized tests. Pre- and post-test results were compared. 

E valuation Findings 

Ninety-five and nine tenths per cent (95.9%) of the teachers reported an 
Increased self-concept. One hundred per cent (100%) of the teachers demon- 
strated increased competency. 

Pupil testing results showed that an Individual percentage achievement of 
70% accurately reflected accompl 1 shmAnf . The overall evaluation of stu- 
dents showed that substantial growth took place in all areas. 

Cost: $59,744 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 

Mrs. Catherine J. Dixon 

Coordinator 

600 Temple Avenue 

Camarlllo, California 93010 

(805) 482-2763. ext. 46 

Major Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Individualized Instruction 
Reading 

Remedial reading 
Underachlevers 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Reading Instruction 
Small group Instruction 
Teacher education 
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YOUTH TUTORS YOUTH 
Lamar Area Schools 
Lamar, South Carolina 



Overview 

Youth Tutors Youth was a program designed to help young children who had 
reading difficulties. In the program, specially trained high school stu- 
dents tutored a group of elementary level children who needed additional 
instruction in reading. The aim of the program was not only to Improve the 
reading performance of the tutees. but also to enhance the educational ex- 
perience of the tutors. 

Target Population 

The target group was comprised of second and third graders whose reading 
achlrvenient was at least one year below grade level and also Included 
ninth through twelfth graders who served as tutors. Seventy-two students 
participated In the program. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The program had two primary objectives: 1) to Improve the reading achieve- 
ment of the tutees by at least six months, and 2) to Improve the self- 
concepts of the tutees. 

Activities 

Tutors were selected from a group of high school students with above average 
academic records. They were Instructed in the effective use of Instructional 
materials* and In establishing rapport with young children. Communication 
skills, especially those In the area of language development, were also a 
basic part of the preliminary training. In addition, the tutors were Intro- 
duced to a variety of approaches to teaching reading. This instruction of 
the tutors was continued throughout the school year in weekly training 
sessions. 

The tutors met four times weekly with their pupils, usually two at a time. 
To aid the children, the tutors used a variety of approaches to reading. 
The central method of Instruction, though, was a language experience 
approach. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Gates-MacGlnltle Reading Test; Stanford Reading Test, When Do I Smile? 
(self-concept test); and the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale were adminis- 
tered. 
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Evaluation Findings 

The evaluation figures on student performance in the reading skills areas 
Indicated an average gain of one year. The self-concept scales showed a 
niarked Improvement in pre- and post-test scores. 

Cost: $21,695 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mrs. Ann B. Hargrove 

P 0 Drawer 327 

Lamar. South Carolina 29069 

(803) 326-5536 

Major Descriptors 

Communication skills 
Reading 

Reading development 
Self -concept 
Tutoring 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Reading Instruction 
Secondary school students 



Chapter 5 BEST Wf JRHKiULE 



GEHEMl ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AND 
GENERAL SECOMMRY EDUCATION 



"The terms General Elementary Education 
and General Secondary Education... usually 
refer to Instruction which takes place In 
a self-contained class. Learning exper- 
iences are concerned trfth the knowledges, 
skills, appreciations, attitudes, and 
behavioral characteristics considered to 
be needed by all pupils In terms of the 
broad educational outcomes which should 
be achieved by all pupils to the limits 
of their capacities during the elementary 
and secondary school years or grades." 



Stcovkaed Terminology fop Ct4i>piaulum and 
InatxndoHon in Local and State School 
Syateme, NCES. 1970 



ASSESSMENT OF LEARNING PRESCRIPTIVE 
INSTRUCTION FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
La Mesa-Spring Valley School District 
La Mesa, California 



Overview 

Learning Pr^eoHpHve Insi:ruoHon concentrated upon In-service training for 
kindergarten and first grade teachers. It also trained teachers of grade two 
to follow through with progress data assessment. 

Target Population 

Target population was 1,080 first grade pupils and 19 teachers. 
Major Purpose and Objectives 

The objectives were to: 1) assess the developmental levels of kindergarten 
and first grade pupils on a pre-test, post-test basis; 2) provide in-service 
training to aid teachers in implementing assessirent data in individualized 
program Instruction; and 3) employ and train instructional aides for kinder- 
garten and first grade teachers. 

Activities 

Teachers and aides were trained In: 1) methods of diagnosing pupils' strengths 
and weaknesses, 2) administration of diagnostic tests, 3) Increasing the adult- 
pupil ratio for small group instruction, and 4) emphasizing individualized 
Instruction. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Assessment Program of Learning Levels (APELL) on a pre-test and post-test basis 
to kindergarten pupils and the Standard Early School Achievement Test were 
administered. Questionnaires were used to determine efficiency of in-service 
education programs for kindergarten, first grade and second grade teachers. 

Evaluation Findings 

Learning performance objectives of kindergarten pupils were accurately predicted 
in the cognitive skills areas of pre-reading, pre-math and language. Teachers 
did successfully assess the knowledge of kindergarten pupils in these areas. 
Teacher attitudes toward the concept of pupil assessment were enhanced through 
in-service training. 

Cost: $84,152 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Albert W. Lantz 

4750 Date Avenue 

La Mesa, California 92041 

(714) 469-6171 

Major Descriptors 

Educational diagnosis 
Elementary school students 
Individualized Instruction 
Inservice teacher education 
Teacher aides 



Minor Descriptors 



AUGMENTED SERVICES TO PREVENT LEARNING DISABILITIES 
New Halstein Elementary School 
New Hal stein* Wisconsin 



Overview 

The New Hal stein Joint District program in rural Wisconsin was designed to pro- 
vide specialized services to economically and socially deprived preschool through 
eighth graders and their families. These services were intended to prevent learn- 
ing disabilities and enable the children to succeed in their personal motivation 
and formal education. Augmented Servicee to Prevent Learning Disabilities was 
dependent upon both home and school cooperation. 

Target Population 

The target group included preschool through eighth grade children. Particular 
attention was given to children from broken homes or homes where there were 
problems adversely affecting the children. There were 120 participants. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of the program was to provide positive self-images for the children 
involved so that they would succeed In school and be better adjusted to their 
families and the world around them. 

The objectives were to: 1) provide experience necessary for preschool children 
to acquire the skills, attitu-ies and concepts necessary for school readiness; 

2) provide additional help to those children eligible for first grade, but who 
needed additional help in their transition from kindergarten to first grade; and 

3) assist children with motor difficulties to overcome their weaknesses and to 
prevent learning disorders which result from poor performance in perceptual 
motor tasks. 

Activities 

The program provided the full range of activities commonly expected in a pre- 
school program. Activities -for the preschoolers included field trips through 
their coirsnunity and a farm. Speech therapy was given for the transitional 
first grade. 

A wide range of technical assistance was provided to the families In the target 
community including a reading clinic, nutritional guidance and library orienta- 
tion. 

Families were provided library kits from the Home Media-Visitation program. 
Included in the kits were film strips, records, tapes, instructional materials, 
sti'dy prints and reference materials. 
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Evaluation Strategy 



Achievement was measured by locally prepared and standardized tests and 
rating scales. The Frostig Test of Visual Perception, the Purdue Percep- 
tual Motor Survey, and the Stanford University Achievement Test were included. 

Evaluation Findings 

Total test findings led the program staff to the conclusion that though giant 
strides were not made they were seeing success in happier, "more" well- 
adjusted boys and girls who were progressing in school as a result of the 
program. 



Cost: $28,000 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mrs. R. Frei burger 

New Hal stein Public Schools 

ESEA Title I 

1715 Plymouth Street 

New Hal stein, Wisconsin 53061 



Major Descriptors 

Economically disadvantaged 
Learning readiness 
Self-concept 
Social development 
Socially disadvantaged 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Family-school relationship 
Field trips 
Speech therapy 



BACSTOP 

BETTER ACQUISITION OF COGNITIVE SKILLS THROUGH OUTDOOR PROGRAMMING 

Battle Creek School District 
Battle Creek » Michigan 



Overview 

Setter* Acjquisition of Co'jnitive Skills Thrvujh Outdoor Ppogvamning 
(BACSTOP) was developed to put Into use a series of structured experiences 
in a wilderness setting to generate significant desirable changes In the 
feelings and attitudes of students and faculty. A philosophy and tech- 
nique similar to OUTWARD BOUND was designed for bacstop. 

Target Population 

The target group consisted of 280 seventh grade students and twelve faculty 
members from Northwestern Junior High School. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The objectives of BACSTOP were to: 1) reverse racial separation, 2) reduce 
racially related negative incidents, 3) increase teacher-administrator- 
counselor perception of black/white relationships, 4) decrease absenteeism, 
5) improve student grade point average, and 6) increase student performance 
on standardized tests. 

Activities 

Outdoor sessions were scheduled throughout the school year and were conducted 
at the Outdoor Education Center at Clear Lake. In all sessions the student- 
leader ratio was 10-1. The students and faculty lived in residence at the 
center for the duration of each session. 

The sessions Included activities designed to create a feeling of unity among 
the students, stimulate compassion and responsibility, and provide a non- 
threatening atmosphere among the faculty and students. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Photographs, school records, student records, faculty observation, and pre- 
and post-tiSt scores of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests were used to 
evaluate the program. 

Evaluation Findings 

The evaluation findings were as follows: The only areas in which black and 
white students were observed to mix freely, other than BACSTOP activities, 
were self-contained at the seventh-grade level in the classrooms and library. 
It is felt that peer pressure from the eighth and ninth graders prohibited 
any overt manifestations of friendship outside of the areas. 
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The occurence of racially related negative Incidents was reduced by 66%. 
All target faculty members Indicated an increased perception of black/white 
relationships. 

There was no change in the rate of absenteeism. Because of a high percent- 
age of teacher turnover, it was determined that no valid comparison of 
grade point average could be made. 

The target students achieved a mean gain of 22 percentile points on the 
achievement test. 

Cost: $96,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Or. Garth Errington 
3 West Van Buren 
Battle Creek, Michigan 



(616) 962-5581 



Major Descriptors 



Minor Descriptors 



Outdoor education 
Race relations 



Camping 



Student attitudes 
Resident camp programs 
Teacher attitudes 



Administrator attitudes 

Attendance 

Peer relationship 

Racial attitudes 

Secondary school students 
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CHESTERFIELD PROJECT PAL 
Chesterfield County Schools 
Chesterfield, South Carolina 



Overview 

PY*oJeat PAL (Pmatiaat AppUaation to Learning} was designed with a two-fold 
purpose: to develop a willingness among school personnel to explore new 
methods of interdisciplinary Instruction, and to create an awareness of non- 
conventional teaching techniques that would be effective for potential drop- 
out students. 

Target Population 

The 1972-73 demonstration program involved 50 students In the ninth grade and 
25 students in the tenth grade who were enrolled In Chesterfield Junior and 
Senior High Schools, respectively. Students selected for the program were 
those who: 1) were reading below grade level, 2) scored below average on 
mathematics and English or social studies tests, and 3) lacked interest in all 
academic areas. Selection was also based upon the recommendations of teachers 
and counselors. 

Ma.^'lor Purpose and Objectives 

The three major objectives of Project PAL were to: 1) significantly reduce the 
dropout rate of ninth and tenth grade students in the Chesterfield secondary 
schools; 2} increase the achievement level of ninth and tenth grade students 
In mathematics, English and social studies; and 3) reduce the percentage of 
1971-72 subject failure rates. 

Activities 

A team-planning, team-teaching Interdisciplinary approach, utilizing mathematics, 
language arts and social studies, was developed. The major program effort 
focuses on an interrelation of the subjects in order to increase understand1n<^ 
of their relevance and Importance. Inst'^uction utilized the principles and 
methods developed by the PAL Program in the San Lorenzo Valley High School, 
Felton, California. Cooperating teachers for each group of students developed 
the program through a team effort. Teachers were hired for a three-week period 
in the summer for planning purposes. Monthly workshops were conducted to train 
teachers in the selection of materials, in methods of designing practical 
experiences In the subject areas, and in skills for aiding students in the 
development of positive self -concepts. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Various evaluation methods were used to measure the success of the project. 
In order to measure improved achievement and mental ability growth, the 
California Achievement Tests (1970 edition) and the Cal1forn"<a Survey of 
Mental Maturity were administered in a pre- and post-test format. 
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The impact of the project on dropout rates for ninth and tenth grade students 
was determined by utilizing the chi-square goodness-of-fit technique. This 
technique indicated whether or not a significant difference existed between the 
observed frequency of dropouts and a hypothetical frequency calculated from 
dropout data available prior to the 1970-71 and 1971-72 school years. 

To measure the reduction in failure rates, the percentages of failures by sub- 
ject area were computed and compared with the 1971-72 percentages. Additional 1. 
on-going project evaluations were performed in monthly sessions involving the 
project implementation team and the subject area consultant. 

Evaluation Findings 

The evaluation of the project indicated partial success. However, the findings 
suggested that achievement by classes was not uniform; that students were still 
"turned off;" that achievement could not be readily measured by standardized 
testing; and that greater effort was needed to interrelate subject areas. The 
project was able to retain a greater percentage of its students compared to 
the general school population. While the percentage of failures was below the 
district levels, the project was not as successful as anticipated in this area. 
Based on the preliminary successes of the project, expansion is planned into 
the 11th grade. 

Cost: $27,200 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. Theo L. Lane 
Superintendent 
Chesterfield County Schools 
Chesterfield, South Carolina 29709 

(803) 623-2175 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Dropouts Secondary school students 

Educational strategies 
Student motivation 
Teaching methods 
Team teaching 
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COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 
Cabell County Board of Education 
Huntington, West Virginia 



Overview 

The CompensatoT^y Education program was designed to provide assistance to chil- 
dren in the areas of reading and math. It also sought to develop positive atti- 
tudes in the participants and their families. This program was carried out with 
the aid of consultant teachers. 

Target Population 

One thousand five hundred ninety-three (1,593) economically and socially deprived 
youth were included in the program. The emphasis was placed on the first through 
eleventh grades. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The objectives of the project were to: 1) provide a program of individualized 
instruction for students having problems in reading and/or math; 2) work toward 
the in^rovement of the attitudes of the students toward school; 3) assist eligible, 
participating students in obtaining assistance from existing community agencies; 
and 4) promote good relationships between home and school. 

Activities 

Visits were made by the home-school coordinators with the aim of improving atti- 
tudes of students and parents toward school. The home-school coordinators made 
3,546 referrals of eligible, participating students for assistance from existing 
community agencies. Another activity was the in-service training of teachers in 
the Compensatory Education program for remedial reading and mathematics. 

Evaluation $trate<iy 

Evaluation of the program involved prw- and post-testing utilizing the Doren 
Diagnostic Reading Test of Word Recognition Skills, Slosson Oral Reading Test, 
California Achievement Test (mathematics). Educational Development Series (math- 
ematics), and the Key Math Diagnostic Test. 

Evaluation Findings 

It was found that the most significant change in the students participating 
in the project vas their achievement in math and reading. Through the supportive 
services of the home-school coordinators many children were encouraged and helped 
to stay in school. 

Cost: $478,690 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



W. W. Fredeking 
Cabell County Schools 
ESEA Title I 
620 20th Street 

Huntington. West Virginia 25703 

Major Descriptors 

Economically disadvantaged 
Family school relationship 
Individualized instruction 
Mathematics 
Reading 



Minor Descriptors 

Conmunity agencies 
Elementary school students 
Inservice education 
Secondary school students 
Student attitudes 
Student improvement 



COMPREHENSIVE COHPENSATORY EDUCATION PUN 
San Bernardino Unified School District 
San BernardlnOt California 



Overview 

School and conmunlty representatives expressed the need for a program which 
would ensure that every child would have the opportunity to succeed educa- 
tionally to the full extent of his potential. Studies and experiences had 
indicated that many children from economically deprived homes achieve at a 
rate considerably lower than the expected rate of educational growth. 

Target Population 

All elementary school children age five through eleven who were educationally 
and culturally deprived. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of this program was to raise the academic achievement level of 
identified pupils in reading and mathematics. Procedures were implemented to: 
1) organize, sequence and refine materials which had been locally developed, 
and modify such materials whenever needed; 2) program a sever.-month standardized 
test - retest interval to measure growth of pupils; 3) initlite in-service train 
ing for teachers and aides; 4) provide a mathematics and a reading resource 
teacher for each unit; and 5) involve parents and other supportive personnel 
in the instructional program. 

Activities 

Diagnostic test results and performance records were recorded. Pupils were 
instructed in areas o.- weakness indicated by the pre-test using practice and 
review exercises along with individualized help from the resource teachers, 
auxiliary personnel and parents. Pupils' self-image and mastery of basic 
skills were enhanced by the implementation of the Sequenced Individualized 
Learning System which had been designed for this specific purpose. 

Evaluation Strategy 

A team of consultants evaluated the program by using the instrument especially 
sequenced to measure the objectives. Pre- and post-test scores and diagnostic 
profiles were used to measure improvement. The program was also evaluated by 
a Title I Evaluation Team. 

Evaluation Findin gs 

Overall results indicated a high degree of satisfaction with the compensatory 
program. Comparison of pre- and post-test results showed cognitive and affec- 
tive growth on the part of students. The evaluators concluded that the program 
was a model for community Involvement in an Increased achievement project. 
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Cost: $1,444,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. N. Roberts 
799 F Street 

San Bernardino. California 92410 

Major Descriptors 

Culturally disadvantaged 
Curriculum development 
Educationally disadvantaged 
Mathematics 
Reading 



Minor Descriptors 

Basic skills 
Educational diagnosis 
Elementary school students 
Parent participation 
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CON-QUEST 
Connellsville Area School District 
Connellsvine, Pennsylvania 



Overview 

Administrators and community planners of Connellsville, Pennsylvania had 
become deeply concerned with student and teacher apathy and frustration. They 
felt the need to change the school environment to a personalized, humanized 
and individualized student center program which would permit the student to 
develop his own learning style. The transition from grade six to junior high 
school was a major consideration in the development of Con-Quest. 

Target Population 

One hundred six (1C6) seventh and eighth grade pupils from feeder elementary 
schools. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objective was to create a learning environment in which the student 
could develop an appreciation for learning activities. In this environment, 
the pressures of subject-oriented methods were to be lessened and the student 
was to be encouraged to explore individual interests. Objectives of the teachers 
were to; 1) know the student as a person, involve him in peer group dynamics 
and direct him toward a positive self -Image; 2) change from the authoritarian 
teacher-centered role to a role which was supportive to the student-centered 
approach; 3) establish Individual standards to record continuous growth; and 
4) fully use staff resources. 

Activities 

Activities and strategies developed to reach the program objectives Included 
several key elements. 1) post-test results which served to place the child in 
a classroom where he found self-pacing materials, learning centers for special 
Interests, tutors when needed, and a flexible schedule with few time limitations; 
4nd 2) team teaching. The key curriculum subjects were integrated and interdis- 
ciplinary learning activities were enhanced by audio-visual materials and well- 
planned field trips. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Teachers' reports, post-test scores on standar ized tests, and reactions from 
parents. 
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Eva luation Findings 

Pupils exhibited growth in self-di recti on, self-esteem and self -power. 
Absenteeism was half that in other schools. One hundred one (101) of the 106 
pupils developed Into successful learners. Consents from teachers and parents 
were very positive. 



Cost: $26,800 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mr. J. Savie 
Race Street 

Connellsville, Pennsylvania 15425 



Major Descriptors 

Individualized curriculum 
Self actualization 
Staff utilization 
Student centered curriculum 



Minor Descriptors 

Autoinstructional aids 
Flexible scheduling 
Peer relationship 
Secondary school students 
Self concept 
Team teaching 
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COOPERATIVE HELP IN . JVRNIN6 DEVELOPMENT (CHILD) 
Kankakee School District #111 
Kankakee. Illinois 



Overview 

Cooperative Help in Learning Development s.^s developed by the Kankakee School 
District In 1971 to provide' specialized Sw*» vices to pupils who were falling 
to get a good start In the school program. This program Involved public and 
non-public schools In both urban and suburban areas. 

Target Population 

The target population consisted of pupils enrolled In the kindergarten and 
primary grades and five-year-olds who were not enrolled. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of this program was to reduce failure by Identifying learning 
skill deficiencies which inhibit the learning of children, by prescribing and 
administering treatment, and by evaluating treatment procedures, methods and 
outcomes during the early years of a child's formal education. 

Activities 

The program Included several activities contributing to the reduction of 
failure. Announcements were made In the local media and parent- teacher organ- 
ization meetings to find the five-year-olds who were not enrolled In a kinder- 
garten or a preschool program. Auxiliary personnel (such as home-school coordi- 
nators, speech and language therapists, screening specialists and test adminis- 
trators) were employed and given specific training. 

Parent involvement gave an Important assist to the pupils and the parents. 
Parents were given specific Indications for Improvement of the learning develop- 
nent of their children, based on weaknesses identified from a pre- test or from 
ceacher observation. Counseling services were given to parents with family 
problems. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The following standardized pre- and post-test instruments were used: the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test; the Weschler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence 
Vocabulary Test; the Development Test of Visual Motor Integration; the Illinois 
Test of Psychol inguistic Abilities; the Frostig Development Test of Visual 
Perception; the Slossen Intelligence Test; and Project CHILD'S Diagnostic Test 
of Educational Skills. 
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Evaluation Findings 



Students with specific severe learning skill deficiencies, as Identified by 
the Peabody and the Weschler pre-tests, showed a significant gain on the 
post-test after receiving Individual and prescriptive Instruction. 

Gains from four months to three years were made In all categories. Pre- and 
post-test results for all kindergarten children receiving CHILD services were 
generally significant. In all cases, positive results were achieved. The 
effort to get more five-year-olds In school resulted in 85% of the target 
population being enrolled, while only 5S% would have normally enrolled. 

Outside evaluation through Title III ESFA was very positive. A high 
degree of favoreble responses from parents and professionals were noted. 
The evidence of growth on the standardized tests Indicated that the prescrip- 
tive teaching method, aimed toward the prevention of failure, was effective 
to a significant degree 

Cost: $253,623 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. Marven L. Jones 
Director 

1310 East Court Street 
Kankakee, Illinois 

(815) 933-2271, ext. 72 

Major Descriptors 



Basic skills 
Educational diagnosis 
Parent participation 
Student Improvement 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Individualized Instruction 
Testing 



CREATIVITY IN THE CUSSROOM IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

FOR TEACHERS 
Stratford, Connecticut 



Overview 

creativity in the ClaasiKKm was organized as a cooperative enterprise by the 
New Haven and Bridgeport, Connecticut school systems and participating independ- 
ent schools. The American Shakespeare Theatre of Stratford also participated 
in the development of the program. A great concern was the difficulty arising 
in the management of learning in the middle grades (4 through 8) of the inner- 
city schools. 

Administrators and community leaders felt that problems of the middle school 
classroom in the areas of relationship among students and between teachers and 
students could be improved through the interaction among school systems and a 
theatre arts resource. 

Target Population 

The teachers were self -selected. Fifty teachers from each of the two cities 
and approximately 6,000 students from grades four through eight were involved 
in 1972-73. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major purpose of this program was to train teachers to develop their own 
creativity and classroom effectiveness. The teachers were to learn how to act 
and react in transactions with their students. They were to develop new teach- 
ing techniques and to involve their students in curricular activities which 
enriched the traditional approach. The training also intended to change 
teachers' attitudes and to permit teachers to learn more by sharing their 
experiences. 

Activities 

A one-week workshop as well as four consecutive week-end workshops were conducted 
where participants became actively involved and acquainted with theatre games 
and improvisations. Periodic follow-up visits were made to participants at 
their school by the project staff ifi order to assist teachers in the implementa- 
tion of the workshop techniques. Teacher-felt classroom needs were met by 
sessions in small groups. Students participated in the theatre and games 
improvisations in the areas of reading, media, and discipline (humanistic 
behavior). 

Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluation strategy included: 1) a rating scale on a pre- and post-survey, 
2) observation sheets used during the classroom visits, 3) a teachers' checklist 
for follow-up discussions, 4) a teacher questionnaire, and 5) a pilot study 
group to determine the effect of the program on the attHude of students. 
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Evaluation Findings 



Evaluation data Indicated a positive shift In teacher attitudes toward awarenes. 
and Interaction with students, significant changes in methodology, a positive 
change in the attitude of teachers toward staff and students, and a positive 
change In the behavior and performance of students. The results of the teacher 
self-rating scale were positive, and significant improvement was noted in stu- 
dent achievement. A significant decrease In disciplinary referals supported 
the judgment that the program objectives were attained. 

Cost: $51,875 for 19/2-73 

Contact Person 



Mary Hunter Wolf 

Director of Educational Projects 

1850 Elm Street 

Stratford, Connecticut 06460 

M ajor Descriptors 

Creative teaching 
Drama workshop 

School -conmi ni ty relationship 
Teacher attitudes 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Inserv^ce education 
Student Improvement 
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CROSS-AGE TEACHING PROJECT 
Ontario-Montclair School District 
Ontario, California 



Overview 

In an effort to answer the educational needs for Improved academic achievement 
and the development of an improved^ self -concept in pupils, tht Ontario- 
Montclair School Dist-ict began the Crosa^Age Teaching Projeat, The term 
t*o38-.2ge teaohing is defined as a dynamia teaahing-learming pi*oaess nheve 
oldev attidants help younger* students with their learning pToblems on a one- 
to-one tutorial basis'^ 

Target Population 

Students participating in the program were characterized as being potential 
dropouts, slow learners or educationally disadvantaged. Fourth, fifth and 
sixth grade student? comprised the learners, while seventh, eighth, and 
ninth graders made up the teaching group. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The overall objective of the program was to improve the academic achievement 
and social adjustment of the students. 

Activities 

The teaching students received a three-week training session prior to cross- 
age Interaction, where they were oriented to the purposes of the techniques 
of cross-age teaching. They also had content training sessions each Monday 
and feed-back sessions each Friday. These sessions were conducted by two ele- 
mentary and two junior high teachers. 

The older students were transported three times each week to the elementary 
schools. Each teacher was matched with a learner for specific help In sub- 
ject areas and/or interpersonal relationships as prescribed by the class- 
room teacher. The tutoring sessions lasted 40 minutes each day. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluation was divided into five categories: academic learning, self- 
concept, social acceptability, discipline, and attendance. Pre-test data 
were collected in October and post-testing was done In May. Tests Included 
the California Achievement Tests and the McDaniel Inferred and Self-Concept 
Scales. Sociograms and school records were also used. 

Evaluation Findings 

The students showed significant gains in academic learning. Improved self- 
concepts, growth in social acceptability, and Increased attendance rate. 
There appeared to be no change in discipline. 
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Cost: $59,000 for 1972-73 
Contact Person 



Mr. Charles Morris 
1540 South Sultana 
Ontario, California 91762 

(714) 984-3385 

Major Descriptors 

Educationally disadvantaged 
Social development 
Student improvement 
Tutoring 



Minor Descriptors 
Dropouts 

Elementary school students 
Secondary school students 
Self -concept 
Slow learners 



DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM IN READING AND MATHEMATICS 
Terrace Hills Junior High School 
CoUon» California 



Overview 

The Mexican-American students at Terrace Hills Junior High School were at a 
disadvantage. Often, the teaching of concrete and abstract skills was not well 
adapted to their language and culture. Many students lacked environmental aids 
to learning such as exposure to magazines, newspapers and books in the home and 
to cultural and recreational activities. Foi* other children, the models for 
living and aids to learning provided by television and textbook examples were 
unrelated to their home envirorai%nts. Because of these disadvantages, these 
students were underachieving in reading and math. The Dmonstvation Program in 
Reading and Mathematics was developed as an alternative approach to the teaching 
of these subjects to the Mexi can -An^r lean students. The program focused on the 
use of instructional materials other than State adopted textbooks. 

Target Population 

This program was directed toward 260 disadvantaged students in the seventh grade. 
Major Purpose and Objectives 

The objective was to improve the reading and math skills of the target group. 
An average gain of nine months in both areas was the expected level of Improve- 
ment. 

Activities 

The content of the program included the use of mini -units in ^-eading and the 
Madera math program. Students In reading classes were grouped through self- 
selectlon processes and received some diagnostic progranming based on teacher 
evaluations. The mini -courses allowed the students to choose their own learn- 
ing vehicles through which they studied the skills necessary to improve in 
reading. For math improvement, the students were grouped according to achieve- 
ment. Within these groups, they advanced at their own rate of progress. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Evaluations were conducted four times throughout the year. The instruirents used 
included the California Test of Basic Skills and the Wide Range Achievement Test. 

Evaluation Findings 

A comparison of the pre- and post-test scores revealed an average gain of ten 
months In reading and eleven months in math. 
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Cost: $90,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Miss Nancy Norton 
22579 DeBerry 

Colton, California 92324 

(714) 783-0751 

Major Descriptors 

Culturally disadvantaged 
Mathematics 
Mexican-Americans 
Reading 

Remedial mathematics 



Mi nor Descriptors 

Grouping (instructional purposes) 
Secondary school students 
Self -directed groups 
Underachievers 



DEVELOPMENT CAREER GUIDANCE 
Detroit Public Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 



Overview 

The Development Carreer Guidanoe (DCG) program was developed with the purpose 
of reducing the dropout rate in the Detroit Public Schools. Its philosophy 
was to make careers the center of interest to which all activities of the 
schools could be related via a counseling and guidance oriented staff. 

Target Population 

The target group was comprised of 6,000 Title I students from selected schools 
in kindergarten through grade twelve. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The program had three primary objectives: 1) to reduce the dropout rate in 
the program region, 2) to raise the level of occupational -educational aspira- 
tions of students in the program region, and 3) to achieve a rise in the per- 
centage of high school graduates going on for post-high school education and 
training. 

Activities 

Career interest was established as the core around which all the educational 
experiences of the schools were related either directly or indirectly. The 
activities most frequently used by the DCG personnel to permeate the schools 
with career interest included individual and group counseling, field trips to 
surrounding industries, guest speakers, and the dissem, nation of career infor- 
mation through the use of career games, audio-visual materials and school 
assemblies. Scholars^hips and employment services were made available to high 
school seniors. Teachers were provided with handbooks and workshop training 
sessions. Parent groups were organized and became an integral part of the 
school program. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluation design called for the measurement of the attainment of program 
objectives by means of examining and comparing the program school records, inter 
viewing the students, and interviewing and consulting with the parents. 

Evaluation Findings 

The data collected provided strong evidenre that the program accomplished its 
objectives. The program high school reduced its dropout rate by 10%. Forty-one 
per cent (41?;? of the high school graduates were accepted in college, and 63% 
indicated a preference for professional careers. 

Cost: $418,^18 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Dr. Louis Monacel 
Superintendent 
50S7 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

(313) 494-1679 

Major Descriptors 

Career education 
Career planning 
Dropouts 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Parent participation 
Secondary school students 
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DUAL AUDIO TV INSTRUCTION-A MASS BROADCAST SIMULATION 
Office of Curriculum and Instruction 
Board of Education 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



Overview 

How can the American child who watches commerical TV an average of 24 hours 
a week be helped to learn more from such a major investment of time and atten- 
tion? Initial studies have indicated that learning while watching commercial 
TV can be increased if children listen to a simultaneous "dual audio" radio 
broadcast which teaches during the silences in the TV program. This project 
was developed to clarify the potential of such dual audio television instruc- 
tion as an effective mass educational medium. 

Target Population 

The project focused upon six elementary schools from the inner city district 
which were 99% black. In 1972-73, 1,800 students from kindergarten through 
grade five participated. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The primary objectives of the project were to ascertain: 1) the practicality 
of conducting dual audio TV instruction over a two-month period, including 
working arrangements with TV and radio stations; 2) the amount of material 
learned from watching TV as usual versus the amount learned from watching under 
the conditions of the project; 3) the effect of dual audio instruction on the 
verbal interaction of children; and 4) the general reactions of parents, chil- 
dren and teachers to the project. 

Activities 

Dual Audio TV histr^uation consisted of an educational commentary about a com- 
mercial TV program. The dual audio instruction was broadcast over an FM radio 
station while the TV program was on, but instruction occurred only during the 
"quiet times" in the program. 

Participating students received the programs in their homes and parents were 
provided with booklets descriptive of the radio instruction that would take 
place. Ill this manner, parents were given the option to provide further 
instruction for their children. A control group of regular TV viewers was 
established. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The following steps were taken to evaluate the project: I) after each program, 
all students were tested to determine growth in vocabulary and conceptual under- 
standing; 2) parents were telephoned during the broadcasts to determine the degree 
of verbal interaction among the children; and 3) interviews were made to ascertain 
the general reactions nf parents, students and teachers. 
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ndings 



Because harmonious relations were maintained with the TV and radio stations, 
the program was considered a practical means of instruction for the two- 
month study period. 

Students participating in the project scored significantly higher on the 
tests than the control group. There was little difference in the amount 
of verbal interaction between the two groups. 

The interviews conducted indicated an overall positive reaction to the 
project. 

Cost: $56,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. Terry Borton 
Stevens School 

13th and Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19130 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Mass instruction Audio visual instruction 

Community involvement Coninuni cations skills 

Educational television 
Elementary school students 
Parent participation 
Radio 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT INNOVATION PROGRAM 
Francis Howell School District 
St. Charles. Missouri 

BEST COPY AVAilABLE 

Overvie w 

Following a school-wide assessment which revealed a need for teachers to improve 
their learning diagnostic skills, the Francis Howell ScliOol District conducted 
an extended in-service training program for its teachers. 

Target Populatior. 

All first through twelfth grade teachers employed in the Howell School District. 
Major Purpose and Objectives 

The Slementapy and Scoo}idaru Education Aat Innovation PpogJKpn was designed to 
promote student inquiry and reduce the use of the lecture as a principal teach- 
ing technique. Since the school -wide assessment revealed that a substantial 
number of students were achieving below their academic potential, it was felt 
that teachers needed to be better trained to diagnose learning situations in 
order to overcome the learning difficulties of their various students. Because 
the school district utilized a year-round calendar, a major objective had to be 
the development of a logistical strategy for teacher training which was not 
dependent upon the traditional summer vacation. 

Ac tivitie s 

The program was designed to provide teachers with work-re1 "^asfi time, equipment, 
materials and consultant services for improving their abi'i ty to promote stu- 
dent inquiry, to more effectively diagnose the learn1n§ needs of students and 
to prescribe more appropriate instructional modes and materials for Individual 
needs. As part of th»i program, teachers completed "Effective Questioning," 
a mini-course in which they participated in teaching sessions focusing on 
increasing student involvement in discussions. The saira course was used to 
Increase the percentage of teacher-generated questions which called for higher 
cognitive responses from students. Teachers participated in group activities 
conducted by consultants and worked with inquiry-oriented curricular materials 
in their own classrooms. The teachers Improved their diagnostic and prescrip- 
tive abilities by studying and participating in activities which utilized 
Behavioml Objeatives and Action Wox*d8, Behavioral Objectives Collections, 
Westinghouse Corporation; Ppeparing Inatmational Objeotives, Mager; and 
Developi:i,i and Writing Seriavioral Objeativea, Educational Innovators Press, 
Teachers were ^Iso required to becoiro familiar with other studies which 
included Prescriptive 'kith Inventory, In-Service Reading Program, Science 
Process Measure, and Special Skill Series in Reading, 
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Evaluation 51*^0 tegy 



The evaluation consisted of a comparison of teacher's terminal behavior 
with the standards established by the program design. The Instruments 
which were utilized In the evaluation Included pre- and post-tests, an 
Individualized Instruction observation check-list, a social studies cur- 
riculum guide check-list, and a science curriculum guide check-list. 

Evaluation Findings 

As a result of participating in the program, teachers Improved heir 
skills in writing behavioral objectives and gained sufficient knowledge 
and confidence for individualizing at least one subject area for their 
respective students. Teachers also demonstrated sufficient awareness of 
and competence in diagnosing and evaluating individual learner needs. 
Further, they developed competency in providing instruction in science 
process skills. An additional indication of success was the high per- 
centage of teachers who, as a result of the workshop activities, changed 
their teaching style. 

Cost: $96,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. C. Hensley 
4525 Central School Road 
St. Charles, Missouri 

Major Descriptors 

Diagnostic teaching 
In-service education 
Teacher education 
Teacher qualifications 
Teaching methods 



Minor Descriptors 
Workshops 
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EVALUATION TECHNIQUES FOR SMALL SCHOOLS 
Minford Local Schools 
Mi n ford. Ohio 



Overview 

The Minford Local School District was faced with two problems frequently asso- 
ciated with small school districts: 1) a limited budget which lowered teacher 
qualifications, and 2) a limited ability to provide commensurate supervision. 
The dual problems for a faculty with a significant number of marginally quali- 
fied teachers and an administration with limited supervisory experience, and 
time for supervision indicated that systems of self-evaluation would be bene- 
ficial to this small school district. Evaluation Teahniques for Small Sshools 
allowed teachers to select a self-evaluation method from four established tech- 
niques designed to improve their teaching behavior. 

Target Population 

The program operated in the primary, middle and high school facilities of the 
Minford Local School District. The target population consisted of the principals 
and teachers of the kindergarten through the twelfth grade. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The specific program objectives were to: 1) instruct the program teachers to use 
various self-evaluation techniques to analyze their instruction at workshops, 
group meetings and individual conferences; 2) motivate teachers to identify goals 
for self -improvement and to w>rk towards achieving those goals; 3) improve teacher 
attitudes toward supervision and to develop cooperative action to improve student 
learning experiences; and 4) analyze the feasibility of implementing sel '-evaluatii 
techniques in school districts uf similar size and circumstances. 

Activities 

During the month of September, a teacher training course comprised of two work- 
shops was conducted by a team of specialists. At that time, each teacher made 
a pre-tape of his/her normal teaching practices. Beginning in October and con- 
tinuing through April, the teachers were required to make at least one taping 
each month. Each participating teacher attended workshops, group meetings, and 
individual conferences throughout the school year. 

The principals were also trained in the use of the appraisal systems and were 
responsible for conducting classroom observations and completing teacher 
appraisal forms. 

Evaluation Strate^^y 

The September, January and April tapes were used as comparison tapes for the 
program evaluation conducted in April and May. Perception surveys were adminis- 
tered to tne teachers and principals in October and were repeated in April to 
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provide a greater cross-section of evaluation procedure. A student percep- 
tion survey, "About My Teacher," was administered in November and was repealed 
in April to add another dimension to the evaluation statistics. This student 
survey was developed and designed by an external evaluator. 

Evaluation Findings 

The comparison of the three sets of tapes concluded that, of the 32 teachers 
who completed the program year, 24 teachers made considerable progress, five 
teachers indicated fair progress, and three teachers' records were Incomplete. 
The pre- and post-teacher perception forms reflected improved teaching behavior. 
However, according to the student perceptive survey, only four of the 20 teachers 
who administered "About My Teacher" showed improvement in their teaching behavior. 

Cost: $26,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. Jerry W. Jenkins, Director 
Title III, ESEA 
Minford Local Schools 
P. 0. Box 204 
Minford, Ohio 45653 

(614) 820-3895 

Major Descriptors 



Evaluation 
Self evaluation 
Teacher evaluation 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Secondary school students 
Teacher attitudes 
Teacher qualifications 
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AN EXEMPLARY PROGRAM OF WORK-STUDY AND VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

West Boylston School Community 
West Boylston, Massachusetts 



Overview 

The Work-^ttidy arul Vo:*ational C'trpiaulun Impvovemcnt program was designed to 
provide a more meaningful and interesting curriculum for non-coil ege-bound 
students. Through wcrk-study programs they could nwre easily see the connec- 
tion between what they were studying in school and what they were doing in 
their 1 ives. 

Target Population 

The target population began with the tr-lfth grade boys in the industrial arts 
program, but rapidly expanded to incluc'e both girls and boys in the business 
education program. Eventually, the program reached all students in grades 
nine through twelve who were in the industrial arts and business education 
curriculum. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major purpose of the West Boylston School program was to provide more individ- 
ualized instruction for those students whose needs were not served and abilities 
not developed by a college-orientpri curriculum. Several objectives of the pro- 
gram were to: 1) give non-coll ege-bound students the opportunity to learn 
marketable skills in such occupations as machinist, carpenter, lathe operator, 
secretary, typist, file clerk and business machine operator; 2) make maximum 
utilization of the resources in the industrial and business communities; 3) develop 
habits of good citizenship; 4) teach each student to express himself clearly and 
correctly; 5) develop in the student an appreciation for, and understanding of, 
the nature of employment; 6) develop good work habits; and 7) develop neatness, 
orderliness, and other personal habits necessary for success In the world of 
industry and labor. 

Activities 

Some of the components of the program which produced highly successful results 
were: 1) a revision of the business department curriculum whereby students 
were able to learn basic business skills prior to grades 11 and 12 and to 
increase their knowledge in an environn^nt that closely approximated the real 
world of business, 2) innovative after-school enrichment classes to improve 
business skills, 3) a chef's course offered to senior boys in the vocational 
track, 4) an auto mechanics course held twice weekly after school, 5) the 
Leuzinger Laboratory for building language through the use of dictaphone-like 
equipment donated by IBM, 6) a work-study program for a selected number of boys 
and girls who were placed in jobs early in the school year, 7) a Business 
Advisory Cownittee composed of four men representing various businesses who helped 
bridge the gap between the school and business community, and 8) contacts with 
similar programs in other school systems in Massachusetts and competent profes- 
sionals on both the secondary and college level. 
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Evaluation Strategy 



Qualified personnel from the faculties of Clark University, Harvard University, 
the Massachusetts State College System and the Department of Education were 
employed to evaluate the program. They consulted with the project director and 
the teachers in English, social studies, science, mathematics and guidance in 
the various phases of the academic curriculum developed for the program. 



Evaluation Findings 

After one year of the program, success in meeting all objectives could be seen. 
Students became more interested In school and received fewer warnings and defi- 
ciencies than in previous years. The participating students felt that their 
stature in the school was elevated from that of second-class students to stj- 
dents with a respected standing. 

Cost: Not Available 



Contact Person 



Mr. George J. Smalanskas 
Program Director 
Crescent Street 

West Boylston, Massachusetts 01583 

(617) 835-4475 

Major Descriptors 

Conmiunity involvement 
Job skills 

Non-college preparatory students 
Vocational education 
Work experience programs 



Minor Descriptors 

Business education 
Curriculum development 
Individualized instruction 
Secondary school students 



FOLLOW THROUGH 
Maine School Administrative District #24 
Van Buren, Maine 



Overview 

The Van Buren Follow Through program was developed to provide a full range 
of services to disadvantaged children in order to give them an equal oppor- 
tunity for a good start in their school experiences. The program implemented 
an open classroom approach which provided for individualized learning in an 
environment which allowed the student to develop a positive self-image as 
a learner. 

Target Populati on 

The children involved in this program were in kindergarten through grade 
four and from a low socio-economic background. They had previously been in 
a Head Start or similar pre-schoo' program. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The program sought to: 1} help disadvantaged children attain achievement 
levels favorably comparable to non-disadvantaged children, and 2) promote 
the emotional development of the children. 

Activities 

The children worked in an atmosphere made rich in learning options through 
the use of Interest centers, language experience activities and community 
resources. Teachers participated in staff in-service activities designed 
to aid them in establishing programs which provided for continuous progress. 
Supportive services were provided and parent Involvement was encouraged. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Tests were admlnsltered on a pre- and post-test basis. The Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, the Scamin Self -Concept and Motivation Inventory, and 
the Early School Personality Questionnaire were administered. 

Evaluation Findings 

Tne evaluation Indicated that the program was effective in helping the 
target group attain achievement levels comparable to their non-disadvantaged 
classmates. 

The findings showed that the Follow Through children grew In motivation, 
confidence and security. 

Cost: $234,823 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Mr. Carlton J. Dubois 
P 0 Box 68 

Van Buren. Maine 04785 

(207) 868-5257, ext. 6 

Major Descriptors 

Economically disadvantaged 
Individualized instruction 
Open education 
Self -concept 
Student improvenient 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Emotional development 
Follow studies 
Parent participation 



FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM 
Texarkana School District 
Texarkana, Arkansas 



Overview 

For several years the Texarkana School District has demonstrated an interest 
in early childhood education as indicated by the Implementation of various 
programs including a pre-school program for educationally and economically 
disadvantaged students. When Housing and Urban Development designated Texar 
kana as a participant in the Model Cities program, the district became eli- 
gible for funds for a Follow Through Progrcsn. 

Target Population 

A total of 540 students in grades one through three were involved in this 
program. Three hundred of these students were from low-income families and 
qualified under the OEO poverty guidelines for designation as a target group 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The project students were divided into two groups: target Follow Through 
and non-target Follow Through. The target Follow Through students would 
make a mean gain as great as the mean gain of the non-target Follow Through 
students. The non-target Follow Through students would make a mean gain as 
great as the mean gain of the non-Follow Through students. The target 
Follow Through students would exhibit an increased application of social 
skills. 

Activities 

The children used materials especially designed for individual instruction. 
Supportive services in the areas of health, psychology and speech therapy 
were provided. Parent-aides, after receiving training, worked in the class- 
rooms with small groups of children, and were able to carry over many of 
the activities into the homes. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The materials used to evaluate this program included the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Test, the Metropolitan Achievement Test, the SRA Assessment Survey, 
and a staff-made Social Skills Rating Scale. All tests were administered 
in September and May. 

Evaluation Findings 

The first grade students involved in the program surpassed the first two 
objectives by making a greater gain than the control groups. The second 
and third grade students met these objectives. The students did not meet 
the third objective. 
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Cost: $476,328 for 1972-73 
Contact Person 



Mr. W. S. Doles 

15th and Jefferson Streets 

Texarkana, Arkansas 75501 

(501) 774-8111 

Major Descriptors 

Economically disadvantaged 
Follow up studies 
Individualized instruction 
Parent participation 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Health education 
Speech therapy 
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HAMILTON PROJECT ADVENTURE 
Wenham Regional High School 
Hamilton, Massachusetts 



Overview 

Projeat Adventure sought to infuse into the faculty and students a sense that 
life is something into which one must dare to enter fully, actively, and 
compassionately. 

Target Populat i on 

Students from the seventh through twelfth grades and their teachers. 
Major Purpose and Objectives 

The project staff developed a series of curricular and extra-curricular activi- 
ties which individually and collectively were designed to give the participants: 
1) an increased sense of their own competence and ability to work cooperatively 
and effectively within a task-oriented group 2) an Increased recognition of 
the relationship between verbal abstractions of the classroom and the reality 
of man-made societies outside of the classroom, 3} a sense of obligation and 
personal satisfaction in being a meaningful service to others, and 4) an under- 
standing of the basic factors in decision making. 

Activiti es 

Small group assigrenents involved the students in effectiva interaction with 
persons and institutions within the towns, cities and natural areas outside the 
school. Students volunteered in a tutoring program in the elementary schools 
and helped in community institutions. A physical education program was imple- 
mented which made use of individual and group problems of a dramatic nature. 
Action seminars were established as multi -disciplinary courses, and a series of 
activities were made available to the students which included hiking, rock- 
climbing, cross-country skiing, winter camping, bicycling and white-water 
canoeing. Teacher training was instituted in the schools affiliated with the 
project. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Group evaluations, questionnaires, the Tennessee Self-Concept, the School Climate 
Survey, the Potter Internal versus External Control, and AAHPER PE Test were all 
a part of determining the project's success. 

Evaluation Findings 

Significant improvement in self-confidence, conpetence and self -concept among 
participants and less external control were perceived. 

Cost: $111,000 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Mr. Robert Lentz 

775 Bay Road 

Hamilton, Massachusetts 

Major Descriptors 

Citizenship responsibility 
Co-curricular activities 
Community service programs 
Self actualization 



Minor Descriptors 

Athletic activities 
Camping 

Decision making 
Inservice education 
Interpersonal competence 
Secondary school students 
Small group instruction 
Volunteers 



INDIVIDUALIZED TRANSITIONAL AND TUTORIAL INSTRUCTION 
Fort Benton Public Schools 
Fort Benton, Montana 



Overview 

The Ifidivi^iiial iscd Transitional and Tutorial Insti\tJtion program was developed 
to provide an alternative means of instruction for those children in the district 
who had previously failed to achieve because of poor social adjustment and 
academic weaknesses. 

Target Population 

Designed for students deficient in basic skills as well as those who had diffi- 
culties in attitude adjustment, this orogram was directed toward 34 children in 
grades two through twelve. It served 15 students at the eleii»ntary level, 11 
students in junior high, and 8 students in high school. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of this program was to improve the deficiencies of the children 
involved in the program. The nain objectives were to ensure that: 1) the read- 
ing level of 70% of all target students in the elementary program would be 
raised by seven months in the year, 2) the achievement level of 70^ of the target 
students at the elen^ntary level would be raised by an average of seven months 
during the year in the basic skill areas, 3) the achievement level in the basic 
skills area would bs raised six months for 70% of the students at the junior 
high level, 4) all students enrolled in the tutorial program at the high school 
level would complete the regularly enrolled courses and pass teacher-made tests 
in the school curriculum, 5) high school students enrolled in the tutorial pro- 
gram would succeed at the 90% level in graduation from high school, and 6) the 
negative self -attitude and negative attitude toward school would be changed to 
a positive attitude in 70% of the students enrolled in the program. 

Activities 

Target students In the elementary and junior high grades were taught as much as 
possible on a one-to-one basis with the help of aides. Each child was instructed 
at his or her own level of achieven«nt. Math was self-paced, and reading and 
language arts were prescribed according to need. The high school students 
involved in the program were assigned to tutor-teachers from the community who 
coordinated their efforts with the classroom teachers. These students went to 
the tutor's homes to receive assistance in the content areas In which they had 
difficulties. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Student records and pre- and post- test scores from the Stanford Achievement Test 
and the School Sentiment Index were used. 



Evaluation Findings 

The evaluation indicated that only 61 of the elementary students gained seven 
months in reading. Therefore, this objective was not met. The remaining program 
objectives were met with the following results: 1) 76* of the elementary stu- 
dents made more than seven-months growth in the basic skill areas, 2) 72.7% of 
the junior high students gained six months or more in the basic skill areas, 
3) all target high school students completed and passed their courses, 4) two 
senior high school target students graduated, and 5) 70% of the total students 
enrolled in the program showed more positive attitudes. 



Cost: $23,750 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mr. Richard T. Rate 

Fort Benton Public Schools 

Fort Benton, Montana 59442 



(406) 622-5112 

Major Descriptors 

Basic skills 
Reading 
Self concept 
Student attitudes 
Underachievers 



Minor Descriptors 

Comnunity involvenrent 
Elementary school students 
Individualized instruction 
Secondary school students 
Social development 
Tutoring 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT 
Colorado Springs Public Schools 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 



Overview 

The Interdisciplinary Career Education ivojsct (ICE) responded to the prob- 
lems of a low-income, minority junior high school characterized by apathy 
and under-achievement. It integrated career education with the academic 
curriculum, effectively influencing students' attitudes and developing prog- 
ress toward career goals, while sustaining academic achievement. 

Target Population 

ICE was designed to serve junior high school students (grades 7-9) of varied 
background* and a wide range of academic achieventent. Only students who 
had major learning difficulties were not directly served, although the proj- 
ect may have been a potential source of motivation for these students. The 
oroject was conducted in South Junior High School in which 49% of the stu- 
dents were economically disadvantaged. 35% black and 23% Mexican-American. 
The student body was described as disenchanted with the traditional curricu- 
lar emphasis upon general education and preparation for college. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

ICE intended to provide students with the skills and information necessary for 
sound career choices. It intended to expand the curriculum in order to inte- 
grate academic achievement with progress toward career goals. ICE also planned 
to increase the motivation to learn, and to develop positive self-concepts and 
positive attitudes toward school and the world of work. 

Activities 

The students received a thorough orientation in seven career areas: Business. 
Communications. Manufacturing. Construction. Transportation, Health and 
Public Services. Each of these orientations was conducted within the frame- 
work of the existing curricu'ium. The emphasis in each academic area was 
related to the career area being studied. The learning activities used 
dealt directly with skilis related to the career area. In addition to the 
emphasis placed on the career areas by the project teachers, field trips 
and resource persons were used extensively. The field trips were used to 
give the students first-hand tposure to the actual working conditions of 
persons employed in the career area. 

The career education resources center provided information and materials on 
the widest possible variety of careers. The physical size of the resource 
center was rather small, but it provided a valuable service that was used exten- 
sively by students in their quest for infomation about careers. 
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Evaluation strategy 



The benefits for students were verified by comparison with a comparable 
student group at another school. The evaluation for process objectives 
included an analysis of the ESEA on-site Visitation Report and the results 
of the parents' questionnaires. The product evaluation includes n»asures 
from the cognitive area^, such as student achievement test results, and 
affective domain areas as n^asured by student questionnaires concerning 
self-concept, attitude towards school, and attitude toward the world of 
work. 

Evaluation Findings 

The overall results indicate a high degree of satisfaction by teachers, 
parents, and students. The evaluative data showed excellent progress 
toward attainment of all initial objectives. 

Cost: $190,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. Robert A. Forbes 
Assistant Project Director 
701 S. Nevada 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Major Descriptors 

Career education 
Economically disadvantaged 
Student attitudes 
Vocational education 



Minor Descriptors 
Job skills 

Secondary school students 
Self-concept 



ERIC 
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KINDERGARTEN OPERATION BOOSTER 
Southeast Delco School District 
Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania 



Overview 

The Darby Township School District, which borders the city of Philadelphia, 
contained a large number of culturally deprived and economically disadvan- 
taged pupils. The impact of these environmental factors upon the elementary 
school experience was compounded by the lack of a kindergarten program. An 
experimental kindergarten program was introduced during the 1971-72 academic 
year. The unique feature of this program was classroom grouping by sex: 

1) all male class with male teacher, 2) all female class with female teacher, 
3) co-ed class with male teacher, and 4) co-ed class with female teacher. The 
sex separation component is a variation of other experiments which stud- 
ied the under-achievement syndrome In males when they are in female 
dominated school experience. 

Target Population 

The program involved 300 children from suburban homes. This target popula- 
tion Included disadvantaged, middle class and upper middle class students. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major program purpose was to provide an effective kindergarten experi- 
ence for disadvantaged children. The program design specified the follow- 
ing objectives as well: 1) to determine the effect grouping by sex had on 
pupil development, 2) to find if any of the groupings improved the IQ read- 
iness for the first grade, and 3) to determine whether the grouDing improved 
the personality adjustment of each child. 

Activities 

The project provided the full -range of activities conmonly expected in a 
kindergarten experience. These included such supplementary features as 
health aids and services, and the Involvement of parents in the kindergarten 
program. Certain other activities were conducted because of the sex differ- 
entiation aspects of the program design. These activities provided: 1) ex- 
posure of pupils to male and female images and roles through cultural media, 

2) toys according to traditional preferences by sex. and 3) excursions to 
places in the canmunity where people carry on such commonplace activities 
as working, buying goods and traveling. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The achievement of the boys was measured and compared to that of the girls 
using post-test results obtained by administering the Slossen IQ Test, 
Child Behavior Rating Scales and the Metropolitan Readiness Test. 
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Evaluation Findings 

The all-male class made a gain of 2.09 on the Slossen IQ Test. The all-female 
class made a gain of 8.81. The male teacher co-ed class gained .39 and the 
female teacher co-ed class made a gain of 6.71. Changes in personality as 
measured by the Child Behavior Rating Scale were somewhat different. All -male 
class gained 1.3, all -female class 22.56, male teacher co-ed class 70.63 and 
female teacher co-ed class 65.59. The program had hoped to have all the 
children scoring at least in the 35th percentile. The all-male class scored 
in the 51st (average), all-female class in the 81st (high normal), male 
teacher co-ed class 53 (average), female teacher co-ed class 59 (average). 
These scores were based upon national scores for first-grade children. 

Cost: $29,796 for 1971-72 

Cor.:ac t Person 

Mr. W. A. Davis 
Director 

Compensatory Education Program 
Sharon Avenue and Maple Street 
Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania 19079 



(215) 586-0210 



Major Descriptors 



Economically disadvantaged 
Grouping (instructional purpose) 
Social development 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Parent participation 
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LEARNING CENTER PROGRAM 
Palestine Independent School District 
Palestine, Texas 



Overview 

The Leaminj Center Proi^vam provided an opportunity for children who were exper- 
iencing learning difficulties to work toward their optimum level through individ- 
ualized instruction. The recipients of the program services were pupils who were 
not achieving at grade level expectancy. 

Target Population 

The target group consisted of 293 children in grades one through four who were 
not making the expected progress and did not meet the requirements for other 
remediation programs in the system. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The main objective of the program was as follows: upon completion of the school 
year, 50% of the participants would show a mean gain of one month per month of 
instruction from pre-test data to post-test data. 

Activities 

Following referrals by the classroom teachers, all students were diagnosed to 
determine specific weaknesses. After assessment of the data, the children were 
scheduled in the Learning Center from one to three hours dally depending on the 
severity of their problems. 

All remedial measures were designed to build on strengths, to provide Immediate 
success, and to prorra)te self-confidence. As the children developed proficiency 
in the skill areas and gained self-confidence, consideration was given for their 
assignment back to their regular classroom. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The California Achievement Test was used to measure performance in grades two. 
three and four. The Wide Range Achievement Test was used at the first grade 
level . 

Evaluation Findings 

The test results indicated that at all grade levels, better than 50% of the stu- 
dents achieved a mean gain of one month per month of instruction. 

Cost: $54,007 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Dr. Evans C. Hood 
Superintendent 
P 0 Drawer 440 
Palestine, Texas 75801 

(214) 729-1831 

Major Descriptors 

Educational diagnosis 
Individualized instruction 
Learning disabilities 
Remedial instruction 
Student improvement 



Minor Descriptors 
Elementary school students 



MENTALLY GIFTED MINOR PROGRAM 
La Mesa-Spring Valley School District 
La Mesa, California 



Overview 

The Mentally Gifted hUnov Program provided supplemental learning opportuni- 
ties for selected pupils in the regular classroom. Pupils identified as 
gifted v«re clustered in one regular class on each grade level. The nental- 
ly gifted children in junior high school were grouped in sections of above 
average achievement. 

Target Population 

Five-hundred nine children were identified as gifted. The pupils were in 
grades four through eight and had an IQ score of 132 or above. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

Specific objectives of the program v^re: 1) higher levels of cognitive 
skills, 2] independent learning processes, and 3) leadership talents and 
creative skills. 

Activities 

Two hundred minutes per week of special instruction were provided to the 
students. The teaching strategies included special study trips, use of 
community resource specialists and opportunities for individual and col- 
lective research in selected study fields. 

The content areas for these pupils included the tretric system, film making, 
architecture, astronomy, and electricity. Other academic study areas in- 
cluded special studies in economics, ecology, geology, world affairs, 
human relationship, creative arts, career education, music and zoology. 
Special library enrichment materials also were used. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Pupil progress in the program was measured through the use of a teacher 
evaluation questionnaire and a student self-appraisal inventory. 

Evaluation Findings 

In reading, language, and mathematics the pupils in the gifted program 
performed at a level of two years or more above the other children in 
the district. 

Cost: $45,720 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Edward Lamping 

Project Mdnayer 

4750 Date Avenue 

La Mesa, California 92041 

(714) 469-6171. ext. 56 

Major Descriptors 

Creative development 
Cognitive development 
Enrichment programs 
Gifted 

Independent study 



Minor Descriptors 

Consnunity resources 
Elementary school students 
Field trips 
Leadership training 
Secondary school students 



aiLTI-AGE GROUPING IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Belle Benchley Innovative School 
San Diego, California 



Overview 

The Benchley staff attempts to make school a better and more sustaining 
place for children. They realized that in order to accomplish this the 
teachers had to have additional training. The Belle Benchley project 
established a model of individualized education and placed emphasis on 
developing all skills critical to learning rather than on curriculum. 

Target Population 

The target population of the program was the teachers of pre-kindergarten 
through the third grade. Eight hundred ten students participated in 1972 
and 1973. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The objectives of this program were to: 1) develop a plan for increasing 
and recording individual student progress in reading and mathematics, while 
maintaining positive attitudes toward school and enhancing social growth 
among pre-kindergarten students through third grade students; 2) increase 
the degree to which teachers individualize instruction; and 3} provide an 
exportable package of materials for use by other school staffs wishing to 
replicate the program. 

Activities 

Children of all three grade levels were grouped together for instruction 
in the open classroom setting. Strategies that encourage individuality 
weri. introduced by the teaching staff which included teaching aides. 
Classroom activities employed a variety of iraterials, many of which were 
manipulative items. The classroom activities utilized parents and other 
volunteers to provide more individual attention to the students. The 
effectiveness of the classroom experience was increased through conferences 
and workshops with parents and teaching staff, as well as through an in- 
service training program for teachers. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The following standardized pre- and post-test instruments were used: the 
Stanford Early School Achievement - Mathematics, Reading, Social Growth and 
Attitude Scale; Analysis of Readiness Skills; and the Retson Individualiza- 
tion Scale. The Retson Scale measured teacher-controlled climate. 

Evaluation Findings 

All students in the program showed a marked Increase in ability. The 
teachers in the program exhibited a 151 gain from beginning to end of 
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the school year as measured by observers using an individualization scale 
developed by the evaluator. 



Cost: $261,191 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. Kenneth C. Hensell 
Project Director 
7202 Princess View Drive 
San Diego, California 

Major Descriptors 

Individualized instruction 

Mathematics 

Reading 

Teacher education 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Grouping (instructional purposes) 
Parent participation 
Teacher aides 
Vol unteers 



MULTI-MEDIA APPROACH TO LEARNING 
Greenville Middle School 
Greenville, South Carolina 



Overview 

The Greenville Middle School deals with students from a broad spectrum of 
economic and cultural levels. The Multi-Media Approaah to Learning created 
a learning environn«nt which stressed a student's responsibility for his own 
learning and which focused on building positive student self-concepts. The 
program, realizing that students learn in many different ways, encouraged 
the utilization of Innovative teaching n«thods supported by all acceptable 
media. 

Target Population 

Students from broad spectrum of economic and cultural levels in grades six, 
seven, eight and their teachers. 

Major Purposes and Objectives 

The purposes of the program were to provide activities and experiences which 
fostered a more positive student attitude toward school and which offered stu- 
dents an opportunity to improve and increase their academic achievement. 

Activities 

Teachers changed their role from lecturing and dispensing knowledge to that of 
advisors or consultants in the learning process. Activities and experiences 
were planned between students and teachers. These activities reflected the 
Interests, desires and special abilities of the students. The use of audio- 
visual presentations were highly developed. Students selected topics of inter- 
est and invited speakers from the community. Trips into the consnunity were taken 
in order to learn about governmental. Industrial and educational institutions. 
A variety of different instructional methods were used including team teaching, 
small group work, independent study, contract work, structured individualized 
work, educational gan»s and educational television courses. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The program evaluation consisted of the administering of standardized achieve- 
ment and study skills test to a random sample of program students and to stu- 
dents in a control school. Tests used were Large-Thorndike Intelligence Test, 
California Study Methods Survey, and California Comprehensive Tests of Basic 
Skills. The school district instructional supervisors evaluated each teacher. 

Evaluation Findings 

The findings of pre- and post-administration of standardized tests showed 
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that the project group consistently out- performed the control groups in 
attitude £nd academic areas. Surveys and questionnaires received from ad- 
ministrators, parents, teachers, and students resulted in the program being 
rated from good to excellent. 



Cost: $35,391 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mrs. Betty Martin 

Director 

16 Hudson Road 

Greenville, South Carolina 

Major Descriptors 

Educational innovation 
Mul ti -media instruction 
Student centered curriculum 
Student-teacher relationship 



Minor Descriptors 

Educational games 
Eletnentary school students 
Independent study 
School -community relationship 
Secondary school students 



OPEN-CONCEPT SCWOL FOR INDIAN EDUCATION 
Sault Ste. Marie Area Public Schools 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 



Overview 

The Open-Conaept School fop Indian Eduaation was based on these assumptions: 
1) children can take more responsibility for their own activities and for their 
own learning, 2) providing choices for the learner will increase his independence 
and teach him to make school emotionally mere satisfying and more attractive, 
and 3) the open -concept model will provide an opportunity for the teacher to 
create flexible responses to individual needs and to broaden the approaches to 
skills instruction. The Finlayson Elenrentary School was established to explore 
the validity of these beliefs. 

Target Population 

The target population included students up to grade six dnd preschool children 
who were older than three and one-half years. The group varied as to socio- 
economic status but was predominantly composed of children of Indian ancestry. 
A small population which consisted of white, middle-class students was involved 
also. One hundred ninety (190) students participated in 1972-73. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objectives of the school were: 1) to demonstrate the feasibility of 
an open-concept neighborhood school for the education of the Indian cultural 
minority, 2) to create closer communtiy-school relationships, 3) to improve the 
performance of students in cogritive skills, 4) to broaden' student behavior in 
affective skill areas, and 5) to increase student mastery of psychomotor skills. 

Activities 

Teachers, together with teacher aides, worked in teams to set up learning stations 
and to monitor the progress of the students. The pupils had the opportunity to 
move freely from one area to another and to engage in the various activities 
available to them. Students were also selected to participate in certain struc- 
tured group activities which occurred at regular intervals during the day. 

Each student was assigned to a specific teacher for guidance and counseling; 
this assignment was done randomly. The teachers conducted the necessary test- 
ing and informed the parents of each student's progress. Student progress was 
reviewed and individual learning prescriptions were established by means of 
student-teacher conferences at regular intervals. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The project was evaluated by an independent evaluator, whose report focused on 
the cognitive and psychomotor development of the students. Observations, ques- 
tionnaires for parents and staff, and achievement tests were the instruments 
used for evaluation. 
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Evaluation Findings 

In general, the open-concept program has exhibited success In imoro ing 
the cognitive capabilities of its students (with some curricular excep- 
tions), has had some influence on the affective domain that can be identi- 
fied, and has altered conventional staffing and student management proce- 
dures. 

Cost: $86,236 for 1972-73 

Contact Perso n 

Mr. Steven R. Malmberg 
Open-Concept School for Indian Education 
Sault Ste. Marie Area Public Schools 
408 E. Spruce Street 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 49783 

(906) 532-3370 

Major Descriptors 

An^rican Indians 
Individualized instruction 
Open education 

School -community relationship 



Minor Descriptors 

Cognitive development 
Educational diagnosis 
Elementary school students 
Group activities 
Teacher aides 
Team teaching 
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PERSONAL PROGRESS FOR PRESCHOOLERS 
Park County School District 
Fairolay, Colorado 



Overvie w 

Personal Progress for Presahoolers was a program designed to meet each 
South Park kindergarten child's personal, social, and academic needs in 
a humanistic environment. To accomplish this, high school aides of cul- 
tural backgrounds similar to those of the kindergarten children were trained 
to work with these students on a one-to-one or small -group basis. 

Target ."''""''ation 

The target population for tip program was all kindergarten students en- 
rolled at South Park Elementary School. A total of 18 students participated 
in the 1972-73 program. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The three major objectives of the program were to: 1) provide trained high 
school aides to facilitate the learning process of kindergarten children; 
2} meet individual social and academic needs of each kindergarten child on 
a continuing basis; and 3) develop a humanistic environment In the kinder- 
garten . 

Act' ities 

Major program activites were divided into thr-e categories: teacher activi- 
ties, high school aide activities, and kindergarten student activities. The 
teachers were required to diagnose each child's need and prescribe growth 
plar.s, to revise growth plans as dictated by evaluation, and to supervise 
the high school aides. The high school aides were required to attend plan- 
ning and evaluation sessions, to work with the students and their growth 
plans, and to help create a humanistic environment for the students. The 
activities for the kindergarten students varied with their individual needs 
and accomplishments. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluation of the learning process was an instrinsic part of each ch!M*s 
growth plan and varied to the degree that each child's plan differed. Muc- 
f the evaluation was informal but was not entirely subjective. Several ob- 
u ctlve forms c evaluation— manipulative, printed and audio- visual —were 
ui 'd to de^-^r 4&ch child's progress. Pre- and post-tests for reading 
ant mathematirs .^ere dev»*loped by the program consultant and the program 
dirtttor. The evali^tlon of human relations was accomplished through out- 
side visitors and video tape recordings. 
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The 1972-73 evaluation indicated that Personal Progress for Preschoolers 
was a strong individualized program with positive reactions from all in- 
volved. The high school aides were cited for having made a substantial 
contribution to the program's success. It was concluded that the program 
provided students with positive and secure feelings. These findings were 
supported by actual test results. 

Cost: $11,708 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mrs. Sara McMillen 

Title III Director 

Park County School District 

Region 2 

Box 188 

Fairplay, Colorado 80440 
(303) 836-2397 



Major Descriptors 

Continuous progress plan 
Individualized curriculum 
Teacher aides 
Tutori ng 
Personal growth 



Minor Descriptors 

Educational diagnosis 
Elementary school students 
Evaluation 

Secondary school students 
Small group Instruction 



PROGRAM FOR LEARNING IN ACCORDANCE WITH NEED (PLAN) 
College C(»iinunity Schools 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 



Overview 

In recent years, increasing pressure had been exerted by educators and the 
lay public to force schools to develop new and better methods of allowing 
children to learn and develop their capabilities in a way appropriate for 
their individual needs, abilities and aptitude. Forcing all children to 
study the same material at the same rate denies them human, emotional, 
physical or intellectual differences and makes the defeat of some children 
inevitable. 

Target Population 

All students, first through sixth grades, in College Coimunity school sys- 
tem. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

This program was designed to provide each child a systematic approach to 
learning based on the premise that each child imist be succesLful in the 
learning process and that learning must be correlated to the individual 
needs of the child, plan presented an altprnative which is to minimize, 
if not elimirate, the necessity for failure of children in the learning 
situation. 

Activities 

The PLAN program provided four basic components: 1) teaching-learning 
units, and other written support documents such as teacher supplements, 
objective tests, achievement tests, test supplements; 2) a computer manage- 
ment tool, used primarily for student accountability and clerical functions; 
3) a teacher training program; and 4) an evaluation system that monitored 
not only individual student progress but also the i:uccess of the entire PLAN 
program. The teacher's role changed from the person who nerel^ Imports in- 
formation to a group, to a diagnostician, a counselor, a guide, and a dis- 
cussion leader. In short, the teacher was able to individually help students 
overcome personal learning problems and handicaps. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The program was evaluated by the use of Ptetropolitan Achievement Tests, 
Gate-Mc6initie Reading Test-Self Esteem Inventory, General Anxiety Scale 
Test; and Student, Parents, Teacher Surveys. 

Evaluation Findings 

Significant growth in both cognitive and affective domains. 
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iv-i. 



Cost: $182,000 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mr. H. C. Strong 
College Consnunity Schools 
401 76th Avenue. S. W. 
Cedar Rapids. Iowa 

Major Descriptors 

Diagnostic teaching 
Individualized instruction 
In-service education 



Minor Descriptor s 

Elementary school students 
Student centered curriculum 



PROJECT APT (APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY IN THE CUSSROOM) 

Merrimack School District 
Merrimack, New Hampshire 



Overview 

A major problem of the Merrimack School District has been how to meet the need 
for the development of unique talents and abilities of Individual children when 
faced with a constantly burgeoning, heterogeneous school population snd a pre- 
dominantly young faculty. Pipo^ieat APT aimed at a solution throuqh training 
teachers and parents in the application of reinforcement theory iand motivational 
goal setting. 

Target Population 

The target group for this project consisted of teachers in grades one through 
eight, their students and parents of their students. The 1972-73 program 
included approximately 30 teachers and staff personnel and 65 parents. Approxi- 
mately 785 students were Involved in the program. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The primary objectives for the program were to: 1) create a positive change In 
attitude of target teachers and students, 2) provide in-service training for 
teachers in reinforcement and behavioral managenent theories and practices, 
3) develop an in-service course so that it would be replicable in other settings, 
and 4) design an experimental course for parents In reinforcement and behavioral 
management theories and practices. Project APT also intended effective dissemina- 
tion of the project to teachers, parents, and persons outside the district. 

Activities 

Basically, the project consisted of three exponents: the APT Teacher Course, 
an advanced training course for resource teachers, and a short training course 
for an e; peri mental group of parents. The regular teacher course consisted of 
two 12-week courses, each for a volunteer group of two teachers. A weekly class 
theory session was matched with practical application of programs in the classroom 
of each participating course teacher. At least every ten days video-taping was 
done of the classroom of participants. Immediately following taping, the class- 
room teacher engaged in a conference and critique of the tape with the staff 
psychologist. 

The advanced training course Involved fotr teachers. To these teachers the 
psychologist gave special advance work, Including both supplementary reading 
and prac leal expedience. The goal of this activity was to develop personnel 
capable of teaching the APT courses. 
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Due to the limited staff time and unexpected high enrollment, the parent program 
was held in one morning and one evening sessions, each group meeting three times 
over a period of six weeks. 

Dissemination activities in connection with the program consisted of local parent 
meetings, on-site visitations, and out-of-district presentations. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluation strategy used both pre- and post-testing and multiple post-testing 
for teachers a; ' pupils. APT groups were contrasted with groups which used 
either very few. or not any, APT techniques. Student testing instruments 
included the Coopersmith Self -Esteem Inventory, the Self-Concept and Motivation 
Inventory, and the Pennsylvania School Sentiment Inventory. Both non-project 
and project teachers vmve administered the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
and the Locus of Control /Evaluation Scale. A parent survey was also conducted 
to provide feedback from parents. 

Evaluation Findings 

In general, students in classrooms where teachers showed a significant level of 
implementation of APT techniques exhibited high sel f -concepts , achievement moti- 
vation and a more positive attitude toward school. There mre significant 
differences found between project and control teachers. The parent survey indi- 
cated an interest in the project among parents and positive feedback from parents 
whose children had project teachers. The parents taking the training sessions 
were very positive about the course and wanted additional sessions. 

Cost: $17,058 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Ms. Helen F. Evans, Director 
Pro j set APT 

Mastricola Middle School 
Merrimack, New Hampshire 



(603) 424-3121 



Major Descriptors 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Video tape recordings 



Beht /ior change 
Inservice education 
Parent participation 
Student teacher relationship 
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PROJECT FOCUS 
Portland Public Schools 
Portland, Oregon 



Overvi ew 

Pt^ogeot FOCUS at Madison High School grew out of a concern for the need for 
relevance in the schools* instructional program. Begun in 1971. the project 
was based on the concept of experience-based, self-directed learning. While 
not denying the importance of scholarship and basic skill development, the 
primary project goals and objectives lay within the affective realm. The 
instructional program was built around the belief that each child must assume 
the challenge of directing his own educational activities because, in the 
long run, he is the only one who can. 

Target Population 

FOCUS was designed to accoiranodate students in the beginning stages of their 
high school career. However, eleventh graders were included in the program 
as well as ninth and tenth graders. Students selected for the project were 
those for whom the traditional school program had not Heen meaningful. Jbc. 
1972-73 program included 100 participants. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of tie FOCUS project was to make the classroom the center of a 
flexible, objective, cooperative, useful, and supportive educationa* process. 
Five main objectives were established to: i) increase student part.icipation 
in school and classroom activities, 2) improve student self-concept by pro- 
viding an instructional program built around student inputs and stressing 
success and positive feedback, 3) demonstrate to the educational conmunity 
that an alternative scnool program could function within the structure of 
a traditional high school program, 4) utilize the resources of the entire 
metropolitan area in learning activities, and 5) decrease the Incidence of 
school absence and truancy. 

Activities 

The FOCUS curriculum was designed on a monthly basis according to student 
and staff inputs. While there were no "required" subjects, there were five 
basic class "categories" for which study topics and activities were planned 
and put into operation. These were the Coimuni cations Lab, Analysis Lab, 
Values Lab, Realities Lab, and Electives. 

Activities in the Conimini cation Lab centered on such topics as writing, 
reading, film, speech, graphics, etc. In the Analysis Lab classe . empha- 
sized the physical environment (science) and man's number systems (math). 
The main emphasis for the Values Lab was on individual and social values 
which f&cllitate or .''•ndicap social relationships. The Realities Lab 
involved the study of the economic, political and occupational systems of 



the society. Electives were generally of a non-academic nature with classes 
and activities which atten^ted to provide immediate "pay-offs" and consistent 
success experitnces. 

Every effort also was made to utilize the tremendous resources available in 
the metropolitan Portland area when planning activities. Quita often parents, 
businessmen, college students, and other community volunteers worked in the 
classrooms and accompanied students on field trips. The field trips were made 
to public offices, industries, recreational areas, and other "on-site" learn- 
ing centers. 



Evaluation Strategy 

Essentially, the evaluation strategy involved the conparison of the proposed 
goals or outcomes of the project with the actual attainn»nt of those goals. 
Procedures for making these comparisons involved evaluation of student absentee 
records, use of locally developed behavior checklists, attitude surveys, and 
tests of academic progress. 



Evaluation Findings 

Overall, students demonstrated improved attendance, although there was some 
"slippage" among second-year project students. Even with this slippage, the 
project attendance record for these students was still better than their pre- 
project records. Improved attitudes toward school and toward self were also 
shown. In the area of basic skill improvement, only ninth grade students 
demonstrated the anticipated degree of improvement. However, basic skill 
improvement was only intended as a by-product of the predominantly "^ff«ct1ve" 
curriculum. 



Cost: $117,955 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Dr. Ralph T. Nelsen 
2735 NE 82nd Street 
'Portland, Oregon 97220 

^503) 253-4981 

Major Descriptors 

Curriculum development 
Self concept 

Student centered curriculum 



Minor Desf "'otors 
Attendance 

Community involvement 
Convmjnity resources 
Integrated curriculum 
Secondary school students 
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PROJECT FOLLOW THROUGH 
Flippin Public Schools 
Fllppin, Arkansas 



Overview 

Recent studies have indicated that the progress made by children upon com- 
pletion of Head Start and similar preschool program frequently disappears 
when the children enter regular classes in primary grades. PiK>ceQt Follow 
Through was a project designed to continue and expand in the priinary grades 
the individualized approach to children from low-income backgrounds. This 
program afforded them a greater opportunity to avoid the all -too-frequent 
pattern of cumulative failure experienced by the educationally disadvantaged. 
The children were provided with the opportunity to experience throughout 
their early school years the success they realized in specialized preschool 
programs . 

Target Population 

The 167 participants of this program were white, mountain, low-income child- 
ren in grades kindergarten through three. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

Using the Distar Programs developed by Engelmann-Becker, the program objec- 
tives were to improve the reading, language and math skills of the Follow 
Through students. 

Ac tivities 

Each classroom was staffed by three adults, two teachers and one aide, who 
worked with the children. The children were divided into ability groups 
and moved from class to class throughout the day. Depending on grade level, 
the children spent from one to three hours each day in the core academic 
skills. 

The Flippin Follow Through program used the Distar reading, arithmetic, and 
language programs developed by Engelmann-Becker for core academic instruc- 
tion. AH Distar materials are programmed, with each task depending on the 
completion of the previous task. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The Wide Range Achievement Test was used to evaluate the progress of the 
target students. 

Evaluation Findings 

The findings indicated that the children made better than one year's pro- 
gress in reading and language. The second graders m'.de more than one year's 
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growth in math, but the other students achieved slightly less than one year. 
It was concluded that the objectives were met by the group as a whole. 

Cost: $122,827 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Ms. Rosa lee Wade 

Director 

Box 256 

Flippin. Arkansas 72634 
(501) 453-2234 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Economically disadvantaged Elementary school students 

Follow up studies Grouping (Instructional purposes) 

Individualized Instruction 
Student Improvement 
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PROJECT FOLLOW THROUSH 
St. Martin Parish School Board 
Beaux Ridge, Louisiana 



Overview 

Projeat FolZoD Through was designed to meet the instructional , physical and 
psychosocial needs of young children from families Involved in a program of 
comprehensive services. The following components constituted comprehensive 
services in Follow Through: 1) Instruction, 2) nutrition, 3) health, 4) social 
services, 5) psychological services, 6) staff development, and 7) parental 
Involvement. 

Target Population 

The St. Martin Parish Follow Through project was directed toward 672 children 
from low soc1o-econc»nic backgrounds. These children were in kindergarten 
through grade three and had been prevlojjjsly enrolled In a Head Start or 
similar program. ^ 

I 

Major Purpose i.nd Objectives 

The purpose of the Follow Through project was to promote the optimum mental, 
physlra. artd social development of each ch Id. St. Martin's Parish Project 
Follow Through had the following objective: the children involved would 
achieve a mean gain, as indicated by pre- and post-tests, comparable to that 
of the non -Follow Through children. 

Activities 

Parents and children received instruction pertaining to nutrition and good 
health habits. Medical services were made available upon referral from staff 
or parents. Parent involvement was stimulated through the formation of parent 
groups, aide programs, a Policy Advisory Committee and a guest speaker program. 
A process of continuous progress teaching was incorporated in self-contained 
classrooms. The children were afforded the opportunity to take many field trips. 
Visits to Follow Through schools in California were provided for the personnel. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The Test of Basic Experiences and the Metropolitan Achievement Tfest were adminis- 
tered in the fall and spring to all children in kindergarten through grade three. 
The resulting data provided a means for comparing the achievement of the Follow 
Through and non-FoUow Through groups. 

Evaluation Findings 

When the pre- and post-test mean gains for both the Follow Through and non-Follow 
Through groups were compared, it was concluded that the Follow Through children 
had met the objectives set for the project. 
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Cost: $465,681 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mrs. F. Bi-eaux 

111 Courville Street 

Beaux Bridge, Louisiana 70517 

(318) 332-2105 



Major Descriptors 

Continuous progress plan 
Economically disadvantaged 
Follow up studies 
Health education 
Personal growth 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Mental development 
Physical development 
Social development 
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PROJECT FOR TRUANT MEXICAN-AMERICAN STUDENTS 
Norwalk-LaMlrada Unified School Distrirt 
Norwalk, California 



Overview 

This experimental project attempted to eliminate the causes of Mexican- 
American student disenchantment with school through identifying factors 
which contributed to truancy. The strategy for attacking the problem was 
to develop a reward system acceptable to the Mexican-American community. 
Additionally, community liaison persons assisted In involving more parents 
In school activities. 

Target Population 

The 1972-73 program involved 232 Mexican-American students from grades 9-12, 
who exhibited gradual and growing disenchantment towards school due to low 
achievement. District studies showed that Incoming ninth graders were 20 
months behind In reading and computational skills. The students In the con- 
trol and experimental groups were similar In terms of academic achievement 
and family background and were Identified as potential dropouts. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objectives for the experimental group, as compared with the control 
group, were to: 1) reduce dropouts by 10%, 2) Increase attendance by 50%, 
3) Increase credits toward graduation by 10%, 4) Improve the self-image of 
the students to a significant degree, and 5) show a statistically signifi- 
cant Improvement in language arts and mathematics skills. 

Activities 

The project provided a different and attractive learning environment for the 
students. Staff members were selected on the basis of their ability to com- 
municate and empathize with project students. Teachers attempted to influence 
positive behavioral changes as a result of direction and In-service training. 
The classrooms and Activities were oriented toward the Chicane subculture 
within a multi-ethnic school. The reading program was culturally based to 
reinforce a self-image. In-service training, group counseling, and tutoring 
were also provided. Community and student aides, acceptable to the target 
group, assisted in all phases of the project. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Evaluation of the 1972-73 program Involved comparison uf experimental and 
control groups. The students were randomly assigned to the two groups using 
a table of random numbers. To determine the Improvement of student 
self-image and to measure the efficiency of the project, a semantic dif- 
ferential test was administered in a pre- and post-test design. An analysis 
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of covariance design was used to empirically test the hypothesis that 
students in the experimental program would show higher ga^.is in cognitive 
areas. 

Evaluation Findings 

The program was highly successful in meeting both its affective and cogni- 
tive objectives. In the affective area, the ejipcrimental group had an 82% 
retention rate in comparison with 41% for the control group. Absenteeism 
and truancy were decreased in the experimental group and there was a statis- 
tically significant Increase in scores on the semantic differential test. 
The results in the cognitive aspects of the program have shown a statistically 
significant gain in both language arts and mathematics for the experimental 
group. 

Cost: $158,465 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. Ben Luna 

Project Director 

12820 South Pioneer Boulevard 

Norwalk, California 90650 



(213) 868-0431. ext. 430 
Major Descriptors 

Attendance 
Dropouts 

Mexican-Americans 
Student attitudes 



Minor Deu iptors 

Behavior change 
Cognitive development 
Parent participation 
Secondary school students 
Sel f-concept 
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PROJECT FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS SYSTEMS TRAINING (FAST) 
Essexvllle-Kampton Public Schools 
Essexville, Michigan 



Overview 

Operating on the premise that our burgeoning knowledge and technology does 
not lend itself to a system of education which is fact -centered but rather, 
to a delivery system which is centered on the learning process of children, 
ppoo^at FAST came into being. The project sought to accommodate the develop- 
ment needs of all students within the regular classroom setting. 

Target Population 

The Essexvi lie-Hampton Public School district is located in a middle class, 
rural -suburban community with a total student population of 2,237. Approxi- 
mately 1,100 kindergarten through sixth grade students were beneficiaries of 
Project FAST. However, the najor target group consisted of the 146 students 
identified as having one or more learning disabilities. 

14a jor Purpose and Objectives 

The major objectives of Project FAST were to: 1) demonstrate a model Instruc- 
tional system to meet the needs of students with varying abilities, 2) encourage 
institutions serving children with learning disabilities to work through the 
classroom teachers, 3) involve the active participation of the community in the 
education process, 4) Improve the attitudes of teachers serving the learning 
disabled student, 5) enhance the academic achievement of students of learning 
disabilities, and 6) improve the classroom attitudes of these students. 

Activities 

Activities Involved the following: 1) development of diagnostic prescriptive, 
evaluative support system; 2) developnent of in-service training for teachers; 
3) formation of an advisory council of parents, teachers, aides, school board, 
and non-public school persons to meet nine times a year; 4) presentation of 
six evening programs on child development for parents; 5) integration of support 
Institutions such as the Intermediate School District and Child Guidance Clinic 
Into the support modules for classroom teachers; and 6) formulation of an 
achievement growth model of three learning curves over a three-year period. 

Evaluation Strategy 

A number of locally devised measures were used to evaluate program success. 
Examples of these were retention rate as a measure of teacher acceptance and 
reduced need for special education classes and specialists as a measure of 
program effectiveness for special education students. The Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests and the Self-Concept and Motivation Inventory measured student 
progress. 
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Evaluation Findings 



Evaluation of the program's effectiveness revealed the following: 1) 32 of 37 
elementary teachers voluntarily participated in the program's in-service phase; 

2) 16 special education pupils were phased out of the special education classes; 

3) the specialists have taken a more consultative "backstop" role with more 
responsibilities delegated to the teacher, so that referrals to the diagnostician 
dropped from 35 to 19; 4) parent involvement in materials production, workshops, 
and evening meetings has been constant, and a handbook on hyperactivity for 
parents was produced by one workshop; 5) teacher job satisfaction has remained 
high despite the admission that the program was demanding; 6) the first year 
program teachers who fully Implemented the program had students outgaining the 
students In partially implemented classrooms by several grade equivalent months; 
and 7) the learning disabled students equaled their classmates and averaged fifth 
stanine (at the niddle) of the published Self-Concept and Motivation Inventory 
Nonns. 



Cost: $697,770 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Herbert Escott, Director 
Essexvi lie-Hampton School District 
303 Pine Street 
Essexville, Michigan 48732 



Major Descriptors 

Community involvement 
Educational diagnosis 
Learning disabilities 
Learning processes 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Inservice education 
Middle class 
Parent attitudes 
System approach 
Teacher attitudes 
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PROJECT GOLD 
GUIDANCE IN OCCUPATIONAL LIFE DEVELOPKcNT 
Okanogan School District #105 
Okanogan. Washington 



Overview 



Gv.idanoe in OotrApational Life Development (GOLD) was a model career guidance 
program implemented by the Okanogan County rural schools. It was designed 
to expand students' knowledge of the world of work, thereby enabling them 
to make realistic career choices upon completion of high school. Particular 
attention was directed Indian students. 

Target Population 

The program involved 6.000 students (K-12) of eight small, rural, low income 
school di-^tricts in Okanogan County. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

While the overall student objective was to increase the maturity of career 
development of participants, specific objectives were age-appropriate. On 
the elementary level, the broad objectives were: 1) exploration and assess- 
ment of personal characteristics; 2) examination of the concepts of work and 
work roles; and 3) development of attitudes, knowledge and skills for effec- 
tive employment. On the junior high level, the specific objectives were: 
1} development of skills in decision making and planning for the future, 2) 
critical exploration of careers anc complexities of vocational patterns, and 
3) assessment of student interests and abilities in correlation with career 
requirements. The senior high objectives included exploration of further 
educational avenues and job placement in addition to the objectives of pre- 
vious levels. 

The institutional objectives of the project were designed to attain willing 
Participation of the teachers to assure the continuation of Project GOLD. 
Eiich school district selected career education committees which determined 
the extent of involvement and imple-nentation procedures for each level of 
education. A cooperative was formed to administer the project. 

Activities 

Classroom activities were specific for each grade level and were designed 
to meet the objectives for that particular level. From kindergarten through 
sixth grade, students explored the vocational opportunities within their 
family, school and community environment. An initial personal assessment 
was begun through classroom activities which aided the students in identify- 
ing those areas of work which he enjoyed. By the sixth grade, students were 
familiar with many career choices and were able to correlate personal inter- 
est and skills with specific job activities. Junior high activities includ- 
ed critical exploration of many careers, guidance classes, counseling groups 
and workshops. Emphasis at the senior high school level was on college and 
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career guidance. In-depth counseling and actual work experience. Parental 
involvement and participation in their student's career choica was encour- 
aged through an available career guidance course. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The pilot year, involving 20% of the 6,000 students, and the second imple- 
mentation and development year, were evaluated using pre- and post-testing. 
Evaluation methods have been revised to include cormercial measurement in- 
struments for junior and senior high, such as Donald Super's Coxier Dei>el- 
opment Inventory. The primary techniques of data analyses used were two- 
way analyses of variance using the parameters of f re- and post-test scores 
from experimental and control groups. In addition, teachers maintained re- 
cords of student achievement for each objective. 

Evaluation Findings 

Evaluation results after the first year indicated that the kindergarten 
through sixth grade students had made the greatest gain in career education 
because the elementary teachers made a fuller utilization of the program 
than those in the junior and senior high levels. After the second year, 
there was a significantly higher gain reflected at all levels of the targat 
population. 



Cost: $52,400 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mr. Gary L. Lord 
Director, Project GOLD 
P 0 Box 592 

Okanogan, Washington 98840 
(509) 422-3240 



Ma jor Descripto rs 

Career choice 
Career education 
Career planning 
Rural school system 



Minor Descriptors 

American Indians 
Educational strategies 
Elementary school students 
Personal interests 
Secondary school stuaents 



PROJECT HELP, OPPORTUNITY, AND PRIDE THROUGH EDUCATION 
Napa Valley Unified School District 
Yountvi41e, California 



Overview 

Project Help,, Oppoptunity, and Pride Through Education (HOPE) Mas designed 
to provide an individual curriculum, a contingency-contracted learning pro- 
gram, and instructional aide assistance to a number of underachieving stu- 
dents. The project concentrated much of its efforts on students' attitudes 
and self -concepts. 

Target Population 

Project HOPE was initiated for five classes of 20 children each (kinder- 
garten through grade nine), who were identified as underachi evers . 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objectives of the project were: 1) to help projev-t students 
attain normal growth rates in basic subjects, and 2) to modi''" student 
attitudes positively as they relate to school peers, family, .vd their own 
self-concect. 

Activities 

Project HOPE activities centered around contract teaching methods, individ- 
ualized learning, precision teaching and behavior modification. 

Learning packages were selected and designed to remedy learning deficien- 
cies. Classes centered around student values and social performances. 

Students worked mainly with self-tutorial materials, with each learning 
activity checked upon completion by the teacher or the aide. 

The children were led through value-oriented discussions, physical educa- 
tion experiences, and more structured discussion and cooperative research 
groups. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluation design for the project involved pre- and post-testing with 
the following: 1) the Stanford University Reading Test - Levels I and II, 
2) the Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test - Levels I and II, 3) the Primary 
Test of Reading Ability, 4) the "Who Am I?" Attitudinal Survey, and 5) the 
Parents' Survey. 
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Evaluation Findings 



On the average, each student gained a year in reading and math for each 
year in the project. Many of these students have been able to return to 
the regular classroom. The best results seemed to have come from the more 
highly structured classrooms. 

Cost: $16,203 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Robert R. Wells 

Director, Project HOPE 

Napa Valley Unified School District 

Veterans Home Station 

Yountville, California 94599 

(707) D;4.2401. ext. 33 

Major Desc iptors Minor Descriptors 



Individualized instruction 

Mathematics 

Reading 

Remedial instruction 
Underachievers 



/^-cf instructional aids 
Behavior change 
Elementary school students 
Independent study 
Individualized curriculum 
Secondary school students 
Self-concept 
Student attitudes 
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PROJECT LEARNING EXPERIENCE MODULE ^ EM) 
Hackensack Public Schools 
Hackensack, New Jersey 



Overview 

Ppojeat LEM was an attempt by school based p-ersonnel to design and develop an 
approach to education which represented a significant change from methods pre- 
dominant in the Hackensack Public Schools. The project incorporated concepts 
of an open educational plan, featuring multi-fge, multiethnic groupings, a 
.^Zf. .^iir^S!;^"'"* differentiated staffing, and maximun. space utilization. These 
?«?S2fIlJ! ««*<*7"ed such needs as: improving the self-image of students, improv- 
ing reading and arithmetic skills, improving teacher competencies, and developing 
parental interest and skills. 

Target Population 

Tr.e project was intended for children in grades two through five. The 1972-73 
program Involved a staff of ZO and 500 students in grades two through five. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The overall goal of the LEM project was to produce skilled, functioning, thought- 
ful, and creative people. To accomplish this goal, principal objectives focused 
on behavioral changes in children, parents, and teachers. These objectives were 
.0: 1) create a more positive attitude toward self, peers, and schools; 2) Increase 
knowledge of vocabulary, reading and math skills; 3) increase staff ability to 
diagnose the needs of students and to provide appropriate learning experiences 
through pre-service and in-service proarams; /i) develop and demonstrate o.'rents' 
knowledge of the project's purposes; 5) create a more positive attitude from 
parents toward their child's participation in the project; 6) develop parental 
ability to assist children in Improving skills; and 7) accommodate 25% more students 
without sacrificing the educational program by converting existing classrooms 
into an open-plan school design. 

Activities 

The project attempted to meet the needc of each child with Individually prescribed 
learning as a basis for the curriculum. Teachers were divided into teams consist- 
ing of one teacher per 25 students, a team leader and an aide. Children were 
grouped heterogeneously for "home base" assignments to a specific teacher. The 
home base groups also participated as a group In social studies, science, cultural 
arts, mjsic, physical education, and art. The students were assigned on the 
basis of skills for reading language arts and mathematics. 
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Instruction took place in large groups, small groups, and on a one-to-one 
basis. All members of the st^ff participated in a six week sunnier train- 
ing workshop in addition to a ten-session workshop under the direction of 
a psychotherapist to sensitize their perception of individuals and to alter 
stereotype social attitudes. Parents participated in ten workshops con- 
ducted by staff members. In addition, there were home vi^tatTons, group 
discussions, and a variety of other activities to involve parents. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Evaluation instruments included standardized tests such as the LEM Student 
Attitude Inventory and the California Achievement Test which were adminis- 
tered In a pre- and post-test format. On-sit •^''aluai.fon and a Title III 
validation team also provided evaluative fee k. 

Evaluation Findings 

Pre- and post-questionnaires have indicated the development of the staff. 
This change is evidenced in a positive interreiatedness among the teachers, 
their peers, and the children and is measurable by the improved academic 
achievement of the students themselves. 

This achievement was measured using the California Achievement Test. The 
mean percentile for those children who scored below the 40th percentile 
before starting the program increased at least 50% in vocabulary, compre- 
hension, and mathematics. Those students who scored at or above the 40th 
percentile showed improvement in the post-test. 

Cost: $94,154 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 



Ms. Eleanor Russo 

Hi Hers El*»mentary School 

Longview Avenue 

Hackensack, New Jersey 07601 

(201) 488-4100 

Major Descriptors 

Differentiated staffs 
Inssrvice education 
Open education 
Parent participation 
Student Improvement 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 

Self -concept 

Workshops 
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PROJECT MADD PERFORMANCE 
(Music » Art, Drama, Dance) 
Barbour County Schools 
Clayton, Alabama 



Overview 

Assessments and statements on the local, state and national levels. Indi- 
cated that the need for fine arts programs In the school systenns is cri- 
tical. In Barbour County, Alabama, the students, with few exceptions, 
came from backgrounds devoid of exposure to the cultural arts. Another 
problem confronting school administrators was thw* lack of cooperation 
between the races, despite total integration. Those persons instrumental 
in developing Ppojaot madd, believed that the cultural deprivation, and 
racial separateness, could be diminished by Introducing music, art, drama, 
and dance into the school curriculum, and by uLilizing community talent 
in various phases of the project. 

Target Population 

Involved were 3,037 students in kindergarten through grade twelve who were 
socially and economically deprived. Seventy-eight per cent of these students 
were non -white. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of the project was to provide students and the community with 
a relevant knowledge of the arts, and to establish a condition, with a 
social context, which would p«^ov1de opportunities to develop their interest 
and talent through performance. The cultural arts expressed backgrounds 
common to all e*hnic groups. Specific objectives included: 1) a needs 
assessment of student Interest; 2) the Implementation of an evaluation de- 
sign; 3) the development of longitudinal studies for research purposes, 
and 4) development of facilities for the project. 

Activities 

The project implemented an aesthetic development course in three phases, 
which operated within the framework of the regular school curriculum. 
Phase I consisted of workshops for staff, students, teachers and princi- 
pals in which programs for the year were organized by themes. Scheduling 
of all phases of the program were also accomplished during Phase I. Phase 
II involved classroom activities, daily exposure to different aspects of 
the arts, practice for three productions yearly in each of five schools, 
and work in supportive and interest areas. In Phase III, the students 
visited museums, movies, art and stage shows, visited participating 
schools and interviewed community leaders and artists. Most Important 
to the achievement of the objectives of the program were that: 1) time 
was provided in the daily curriculum schedule; 2) space was provided for 
activities within the school; and 3) release time was provided for person- 
nel to work with the staff team. 
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Evaluation Strategy 



Instruments used to evaluate Project MADD were developed by the staff, vUh 
the exception of the California Achievement Test (1970 edition). They 
included, i) interest Inventories and questionnaires to determine student 
involvement in the arts; 2) crIMque sheets to assess the effectiveness of 
the program; and 3) checklists to establish evidence of facilities develop, 
ment. The evaluation methods were designed to assess the performance con- 
nected with instructional systems design, facilities development, and commui 
ity Involvement. 



Evaluation Findings 



The goal of community participation was successfuly achieved. Four of 
five participating schools developed facilities within the school complex 
for project activ'ties. Exposure and development of student Interest and 
participation in the arts were achieved to the fullest extent possible, 
despite the limitations of staff and space. Cross cultural appreciation 
became evident. 



tost: $59,456 for 1972-73 
Contact Person 



Mr. B. J. Goss 
Di rector 
P 0 Box 186 

Clayton, Alabama 36016 



(205) 755-8533 



Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Community resources Elementary school students 

l^^^^ Secondary school students 

Race relations 

Talent development 

Theatre iirts 



PROJECT MOPPET 
Woodbritlge Township Public School 
Woodbridge, New Jersey 



Overview 

Projeot MOPPET (Media^orirnted Progrcan Promoting ExploJKZtum in Teaahing) 
was an attempt to "humanize" the curriculum in kindergarten through sixth 
grade classrooms and to make it more relevant to the needs of the students. 
The program embraced the total curriculum as well as basic teaching philo- 
sophy. The students were freed to learn and express themselves through a 
great many sense avenues rather than being restricted to the traditional 
print-oriented approach. The lessons and techniques developed in the pro- 
ject were designed to facilitate the process of teacher retraining, but 
the essence of the program involved the basic way teachers view children 
and the learning process which must be modified to harmonize better with 
the way students learn and grow best. 

Target Population 

Pj;o|^a^^pa»*tici pants included teachers and children in kindergarten through 
Major Purpose and Objectives 

The general purpose of the project was to provide the m^. trials, methodology, 
and training necessary to enable classroom teachers to integrate the arts 
and media into the general cu'*r;culum. Specific objectives w.»re to: 1) 
humanize the curriculum for all students, 2) improve humanities and media 
instruction, and 3) produce a teacher's manua'i for general dissemination. 

Activities 

The principal activity involved the instructional lessons and the consequent 
follow-up activities. The lessons we'"e developed on a part-time basis by 
teachers of movement, poetry, film making and music. They were designed to 
be taught by regular classroom teachers who did not have an arts background 
and were formalized in a teacher's manual. The program is perpetuated 
through in-service training accomplished by having MOPPET teachers work 
with classroom teachers during the school day and in after school workshops. 

In virtually all cases, the lessons were structured so that the student would 
become directly involved in a creative activity. Teacher control was relaxed 
so that the creativity of the child was brought into play. The necessary 
emphasis was on individual growth and improvement in self-image. 

MOPPET incorporated tie use of commercial media software in the lessons but 
also went beyond such products to give teachers instruction in the develop- 
ment of their own materials. Students were also brought into the process 
of developing media materials. 
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Evatuatlon Strategy 

In the 1972-73 program, the Teacher's Manual and materials were available 
to all local teachers. This made the establishment of a pure control group 
very difficult. Evaluation sought, however, to test for effectiveness of 
teaching styles as well as for the cumulative effect of MOPPET. Therefore, 
an experimental group was established consisting of one class from grades 
two. three, and five. Teachers of these classes fully utilized MOPPET con- 
cepts and provided an intensive experience for students of the experimental 
group. Other teachers of the second, third, and fifth grades used MOPPET 
materials however they wished. Pre- and post-tests in the project objec- 
tives were evaluated based upon the effect of the project as reflected in 
achievement among the students for whom Project MOPPET was emphasized. 
Pre- and post-tests in poetry and language arts, creative drama, movement, 
and art were administered. 

Evaluation Findings 

Results Indicated that the experimental classes did much better than the 
controls in all categories: poetry and language arts, creative drama, 
movement and art. It was found also that the control teachers who showed 
the most evidence of pursuis^g MOPPET in the proper manner did better than 
those teachers who showed the least inclination. 

Cost: $153,230 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Alfred D. Kohler 
Indiana Avenue School #18 
Aselin, New Jersey 08830 

(201) 233-0330 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Curriculum development Elementary school students 

Fine arts Student centered curriculum 

Multl -media Instruction 
Self -concept 
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PROJECT NARRATIVE 
Butler County Board of Education 
Greenville. Alabama 



OvervleM 



Projeat ^arrattye was developed as a means to provide experience which would 
permit educationally disadvantaged five-year olds to acQuIrs the skills and 
concepts necessary for school readiness. 

Target PoDjIation 

The target ^roup consisted of 261 five-year olds from low income districts. 
Major Purpose and Objectives 

The main objective was that eighty per cent (80%) of the participants would 
advance one stanine on the Test of Basic Experiences, and twenty per cent (20%) 
would advance six months in experience as measured by the same test. 

Activities 

Classes ranging in size from fifteen to twenty students were provided readiness 
activities by fifteen teachers. These kindergarteners met in classrooms equipped 
with the latest devices and materials. Interest centers were employed to 
enhance the learning process, and audio-visual materials were used. Activities 
were designed whereby the children could achieve success each day. They were 
encouraged to talk about everything they saw, heard, did, felt or thought. Trips, 
excursions, and diverse activities were used to build coiiinon experiences and 
Increase vocabulary. 

Evaluation Strategy 



The Test of Basic Experiences and the California Achievement Test, published by 
the California Test Bureau, were administered in September and again in Mav to 
evaluate the progress of the children. 

Evaluation Findings 

The Test of Basic Experiences revealed that of the students who were given a 
pre- and post-test, 97% increased their level of achievement one or more stanines, 
while 3% showed at least six months gain in experiences on the same test. 

Cost: $208,454 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Mrs. M. Maddox 
P 0 Box 160 

Greenville, Alabama 36037 

(205) 382-2665 

Major Descriptors 

Coiranuni cation skills 
Educationally disadvantaged 
Learning readiness 
Readiness 



Minor Descriptors 

Audio-visual aides 
Elementary school students 
Field trips 

Instructiorol materials 



PROJECT ORGANIZING RESOURCES BY INSTRUCTIONAL TEAMS 

(PROJECT ORBIT) 
Oberlin CUy Schools 
Oberlfn, Ohio 



Overview 

m^duLff^ fhf^^^? alternative to the traditional educational program. 
?^fli?.^J5 ^^^^^^ included: 1) a school responsive to the comnunlty. 

2) Individualized programs of Instruction for students. 3) a setting In which 
to Jevelop persona responsibility, 4) success orlentatlori for studint", and 
aLJ^LS organization to accommodate these features. The curriculum 

approach used problem-solving in a real -world env1ronii«nt. The curriculum was 
2" traditional basis of discrete subject-matter areas! The 
ohllosophlcal base was humanistic, student-centered, group-oriented and pragmatic. 

Target Population 

i^^r 1^^ ^^rected at the student population of grades one through eight, 
amy students In special education curricula were excluded by design. The back- 

2lJ^®*!^"^®J!J^ J? ^^"^^ reflected the full socio-economic spectrum 
Of the community. Oberlln Public Schools were 35% black during the 1972-73 
project year. ^ 

Major Purpose and Oblectlves 

The project objectives were to: 1) Implement differentiated staffing processes 
by the establishment of the Instructional -resource team, 2) heighten teacher 
and administrator effectiveness, 3) provide for effectively utilized volunteer- 
resource people, and 4) observe student academic and social behavior In an 
alternative educational program. 

Activities 

The 1973-74 project embraced innovative areas such as value-clar7r1cat1on, train- 
ing for effective parental Involvement, and the use of advisory groups. The 
groups were led by staff members of the project and by others chosen by the stu- 
dents. There were a variety of activities geared to the attainment of project 
objectives. During the 1972-73 operations, there were three elementary school 
teams and one junior high team Involving a team of 24 full-time teachers and 
one part-time teacher. The teams also Included paraprofessionals. Later the 
project expanded to involve five teams, with two located at the middle school 
level. The project implemented individualized Instruction, specialized assistance 
to teachers, and a non-graded curriculum. In addition, teacher effectiveness was 
aided through meetings for planning and evaluation. Training seminars were also 
held. Volunteer-resource people were utilized predominantly in the area of small 
group and tutorial activities. The curriculum relied heavily on student/teacher 
developed materials. There was very little separate subject teaching. All 
activities were generally Integrated within a problem-solving mode with texts 
used as resource materials. The 1972-73 project involved 650 students, 38 paid 
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staff and 50 volunteers. ORBIT provided a total curriculum for one-half of 

the students in grades one through six (exclusive of special education students). 

cL£I!?K ®^ °! i^^^'^ curricular activity for one-half of all the 

seventh and eighth grade students. 

Evaluation Strateg y 

The Purdue Teacher Opinionnaire and other fnethods of evaluation were used in 
the first year to determine student gain and teacher satisfaction with the project. 
Two new tools of evaluation. Indications of Quality by the Institute of Adminis- 
IZl.^ Research, and the School Sentient Index by the Instructional Objective 
Exchange, were intended for future use. 

Evaluation Findings 

The Purdue Teacher Opinionnaire and the other evaluation strategies indicated 
what teacher morale was higher among the project teachers than those working 
211 ! instructional -resource team approach was effective, 

that individualized instruction and the use of paraprofessionals produce positive 
feedback, and that significant achievement was observed among all project stu- 
??*^:^^v"°^ . indication of success was the expansion of the project to include 
all middle school children in 1973-74. 

Cost: $180,275 for 1972-73 

Contact Per son 

Mr. Harbison Pool 
Project Director 
65 North Pleasant Sfeet 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 

(206) 744-8117 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Curriculum development Elementary school students 

Differentiated staffs 

Individualized instruction 

Team teaching 

Volunteers 
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PROJECT OUTREACH FOR OPTIMUM GROWTH OF ALIENATED YOUTH 

WHO REJECT SCHOOL 
Sheridan School District No. 2 
Englewood, Colorado 



Overview 

Project Outpeaak was developed to reduce student alienation by providing 
educational experiences and services to the potential school dropout that 
have ineaning and value to him. Such activities and services were provided 
to motivate the potential dropout to remain in school. 

Target Population 

The target population consisted of all students enrolled in grades six 
through twelve. One thousand-one hundred students, and 72 staff members 
participated. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The objectives of this program were to: 1) decrease the dropout rate, 
2) decrease the rate of absenteeism among target students, 3) increase 
student achievement, and 4) Improve the students' attitudes toward their 
environment and adult authority. 

Activities 

The Outreach Center was a separate facility designed to meet the needs of 
potential and actual high school dropouts who were unable to .'unction In 
the traditional school environment. The center utilized Individualized 
teaching and vocational guidance programs with emphasis on students' par- 
ticipation in decision making. Curriculum revisions, psychological serv- 
ices and teacher training were provided. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The following standardized tests were used to evaluate the students' pro- 
gress: the Large Thorndike Intelligence Test, the California Reading 
Test, and the Sheridan Attitude Survey. Official school and student re- 
cords and the Sheridan Attitude Survey were used to measure the effi- 
ciency of the program. 

Evaluation Findings 

At the conclusion of the project's second year, the dropout rate had de- 
creased from 15^ to 5%, the rate of absenteeism had decreased from 11% 
to 9%, and the percentage of D and F grades for target students dropped 
from 43% to 29%. According to the attitude survey, the target students 
showed a positive gain of .3, meeting the objectives as established by 
the project. 
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Cost: $380,000 for 1972-73 
Contact Person 



Mr. D. Henley 
Project Director 
Box 1198 

Eng1ewood» Colorado 80110 

(303) 761-4314 

Major Descriptors 

Attendance 
Dropouts 

Student motivation 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Secondary school students 



PROJECT PART-TIME 
Weymouth Public School 
Weymouth, Massachusetts 



Overview 

By enlisting high school students to teach younger children, Px^Jeot part- 
Tim attempted to make the lives of both those teaching and those taught 
happier and potentially more useful. In this way, each child and high school 
student would find his own Individuality and through this knowledge find self- 
reliance with the talents he possessed. 

Target Population 

The enrichment lessons taught by high school DAY (Developing American Youth) 
Corps members were Intended for elementary (grades one through six), special 
education, and preschool children. The 1972-73 project Included a total of 
3,000 participants, including 54 high school students, all the students In 
eight elementary schools, all special education classes, and selected preschool 
children. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The primary purpose of the project was to enrich the learning opportunities of 
elementary school children. This purpose was developed and Implemented In 
accordance with four major objectives: 1) through the enrlcNnent lessons, 
elementary school children would show Improvement In their attitudes toward 
school, toward the learning process, and toward themselves; 2) the high school 
members of the project would establish and exhibit an Increased positive atti- 
tude toward education and would demonstrate Increased knowledge and skill In 
the subject area they were teaching; 3) the high school participants would learn 
that their success could Influence the operation of the system and consequently 
their self-Image would Improve; and 4) the elementary school children would 
pattern their own expectations for success on the patterns of the successes 
exhibited by the older students. 

Activities 

High school students who elected to participate in the project were Interviewed 
by staff and guidance personnel. Students were selected who possessed the 
personal qualities of dependability, a desire to share, and who had a good 
attendance record. Each student was required to have a hobby or Interest area 
which he intended to develop into a series of lesson units appropriate to an 
elementary grade level. The earth sciences and mathanatlcs were selected as 
subject areas during the initial year of the project, but the response and 
enthusiasm of school -age children quickly forced a broadened scope. Trained 
In writing thorough lesson units and assisted In researching his Interest area 
to a high level of competency, the high school student then traveled to one or 
more elementary schools or special education classes on a regular basis and 
taught a mini -course in his subject area. 
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Evaluation Strategy 



An independent team of consultants was employed to conduct the project eval- 
uation. Instruments used to measure progress In a pre- and post-test format 
were constructed by the evaluation team. The following evaluation goals were 
established: 1) measurement of the degree and type of impact the project 
experience had upon the elementary school student participants, 2) measure- 
ment of the degree and type of Impact the project experience had upon the 
high school participants, 3) measurement of the degree of and rationale be- 
hind parental support (or non-support) of the project's activities and of 
the project's effects on their children, and 4) measurement of the degree 
of and rationale behind support of the project (or non-support) expressed by 
those teachers whose classes were involved in the PART-TIME experiences. 

Evaluation Findings 

From the evaluation it was concluded that the Project PART-TIME experience 
did significantly induce specific affective growth in the elementary school 
children as well as the high school students who served as teachers. Par- 
ents of the elementary children wholeheartedly approved the activities on 
the t^sis of what they observed to be its impact on their children. The par- 
ents of the high school students were also enthusiastic about the project. 
Finally, teachers in the elementary schools voiced their support for the 
program. 

Cost: $63,188 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Ms. M. Toomey 

400 Union Street 

Weymouth, Massachusetts 02190 

(617) 335-2122 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 



Enrichment programs 
Student motivation 
Teacher aides 



Elementary school students 
Tutoring 



PERSONALIZED LEARNING ACTIVITY CENTERS FOR EDUCATION 

(PROJECT PUCE) 
Lynchburg Public Schools 
Lynchburg, Virginia 



Overview 

Pi^3&at PLACE was designed to build a model elementary school program of individ- 
ual ired instruction giving attention to cognitive, affective and psychomotor 
development of learners. A concommitant objective was to train personnel and 
transfer successful elements of the project throughout the system. 

Target Population 

The participants in this project were elementary students, ages five throuah 
twelve. The target area included selected schools in the Lynchburg Public"School 
System, which were typical of open-space and modified traditional construction. 
The students included were both typical and educationally handicapped. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

There were two major objectives: 1) to increase the number of students who 
achieve at or above educational expectancy in reading and mathematics, and 
2) to install a multi-unit school organizational model with team teaching, 
multi-age grouping of students and differentiated staffing. 

Activities 

Schools were organized for individualization using the Individually Guided Edu- 
cation Plan and in-service programs. Mathematics skills and concept develop- 
ment were achieved using the Individualized Mathematics System and locally 
produced learning centers and modules. Reading skill and concept development 
efforts used in Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development and locally pro- 
duced learning centers and modules. The creation of a warm, supportive learn- 
ing climate and emphasis on student responsibility and self-di recti on contri- 
buted to the desired results in attitude development and behavior modification. 

Evaluation Strategy 

An SRA Achievement series was used and an expectancy formula was applied to 
test the academic achievement of the project students as compared to a tradi- 
tional program in control schools. The SCAMIN Test was given to all five-year 
olds, and a modified version of the Virginia Affective Assessment Questionnaire 
was given to all students ages six through eleven to compare the PLACE students' 
development with that of the control students. Criterion-referenced performance 
tests were given to teachers to determine their ability to carry out the pro- 
gram. The evaluation strategies used included: 1) testing PLACE and control 
students on a pre-test basis, applying the expectancy formula; 2) testing self- 
concept imorovement of students; 3) subjecting staff members to performance 
testing; 4) using a questionnaire to determine parental understanding and 
approval; 5) using a questionnaire to determine the success of the in-service 
program for teachers: and 6) using external program audit by an outside agency. 
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Evaluation Findings 



Test S'.opps showed that project teachers had more students performing at or 
above expectancy than the control group teachers. Self-concept gains were 
higher in PLACE schools than in the control situation. It was felt that the 
structured approach, by providing non-graded, personalized instruction and 
differentiated staffing, had a definite effect on the achievement and self- 
concept of the children. 

Cost: $717,846 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. Edwin L. Warehi me 
10th and Court Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia 245fJ4 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Academically handicapped 
Elementary school students 
Individualized Instruction 
Inservice education 
Reading development 
Teacher evaluation 
Team teaching 



Differential staffs 

Grouping (instructional purposes) 

Mathematics 

Readi ng 

Self concept 
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PROJECT SEE 
STIMULATING EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 
Reading School District 
Reading. Pennsylvania 



Overview 

Pvojeot Stimulating Educational Environment (s::e) was developed at the 
Reading Senior High School for those students not realizing their academic 
potential. The program was designed to remedy the academic lag and encour- 
age students to enroll In programs challenging to their ability. 

Target Population 

Selected for the program were 20 high school students. These students for 
the most part resided within the disadvantaged areas of the community. All 
members of the group were academic underachlevers. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The program had three objectives: 1) to remedy the academic lag of the 
students, 2) to encourage the students to remain In school, and 3) to develop 
within them a stronger self-confidence. 

Activities 

The target students were grouped together and formed a separate class. The 
students remained together for five periods of the day Including study hall. 
The materials were not individualized but twc teacher aides provided indivi- 
dual assistance when needed. The teachers were free to use any methods they 
chose to motivate the students. They made field trips and built into the 
curriculum a series of mini -courses. The program also used conmunity 
resources as part of the education process. Pupils were transported to 
resource areas where the materials were presented by community employees and 
dwellers. Psychiatric services were provided throughout the program and the 
students received intensive counseling when needed. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Student records and surveys were used to evaluate the program. 
Evaluation Findings 

Of the 20 students enrolled in the program, 19 graduated from high school, 
12 enrolled in college programs, and all the students became more out-going 
and Involved in school activities. 

Cost: $40,000 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 

Mr. Leonard Marella 

8th and Washington Street 

Reading, Pennsylvania 19601 

(215) 374-4551. ext. 293 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 



Dropouts 
Sel f -concept 
Student improvement 
Student motivation 
Underachievers 



Community resources 
Field trips 
Psychiatric services 
Secondary school students 
Teacher aides 



PROJECT UPLIFT 
A Community Institution for Jefferson County 
Mount Vernon, Illinois 



Overview 

Pr*oJe<-t Uplift 1s a broadly based educational organization serving as a demon- 
stration and Information facility for school systems in Southern Illinois. The 
center was the Idea of the school superintendent and Is administered by a board 
composed of the superintendent, three local school administrators, and two uni- 
versity professors. 

Target Population 

The pupils of Jefferson County and Southern Illinois plus the college students, 
adults, and the home-bound students. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The specific task of the Project Uplift was to provide the schools and coninunity 
of Jefferson County with the newest and most proven audio-visual equipment avail- 
able, and to demonstrate their usefulness In teaching and to Integrate them with 
the existing curriculum. Other objectives were to: 1) provide leadership in 
modifying the curriculum in the areas of reading, social studies, language and 
science; 2) have the center provide for the dissemination of multi-media material 
3) provide media specialists to work with teachers on a one-to-one basis when 
needed; and 4) provide in-service training for teachers with college credit given 

Activities 

Audio-visual material was expensive. Therefore, it was necessary to have a 
central location where teachers could order the best in audio equipment. Spe- 
cialists in curriculum areas were at the center to help teachers and arrange 
educational courses. The working programs of the center were documented for 
research and evaluation. Students, by the use of media aids, were taught to make 
tapes, transparencies and film strips. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Project activities were evaluated through numerous subjective and objective 
devices. Documented reports were used In order to assess the success of the 
project. Professional evaluators and local school personnel conducted the 
evaluation. 

Evaluation Findings 

Increased Interest was shown by teachers in the availability of media materials 
and the use of such materials. The teacher page-by-page approach changed to 
the Integrated unit approach. Teachers became more sensitive to the needs of 
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studw»nts. Results showed that Project Uplift fulfilled its mission by being 
both innov&tive and exemplary. Students were found to be motivated to learn, 
and their attitude toward school improved. 

Cost: $28,250 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Ogie Ellis 

Director 

Project Uplift 

Jefferson County 

Mount Vernon, Illinois 62864 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Audiovisual instruction College students 

Instructional materials centers Homebound children 

Integrated curriculum Instructional design 

Multimedia instruction Media specialists 
Teacher education 
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PROLEXIA 
Riverside County Schools 
Riverside, California 



'Jvcrvlew 

The Riverside County Office of the Superintendent of Schools Identified the 
number one local educational need as that of the development of adequate 
coumunlcatlon skills. Through PROLEXIA, which means "In favor of reading," 
all of the academic areas were united Into a continuing program designed to 
build self-confidence and healthy attitudes towards learning In each child 
as he progressed through formal skills In reading, mathematics, science, 
social studies, and creative arts. Each staff member was skilled In behav- 
ior modification and classroom management techniques. 

Target Population 

The target population for the program was students from multl -ethnic groups 
representing cross -sections of all socio-economic levels placed In hetero- 
geneous classrooms of kindergarten through grade three. Three hundred 
students were Involved during 1972-73. 

Kajor Purpose and Objectives 

The Instructional component was an oral language process approach. This 
was characterized by an emphasis on small group Instruction, heterogeneous 
grouping, generous provisions for social reinforcement and an instructional 
organization which integrated skills activities rather than separating them 
into traditional subject matter areas. Children were to develop language 
competence, intellectual skills, societal arts, and a motivational system 
which would facilitate productive learning and social involvement. 

Activities 

The classroom activities were classified under two headings: Learning Cen- 
ters and Interest Centers. The first focused on a planned approach to 
reaching an Instructional goal, while the second offered choices that could 
be made by the learners that either directly reinforced the results obtained 
in the Learning Center or simply related to an individual interest, which is 
always a welcome springboard to inquiry and discovery. 

The purpose of the activity centers Included: 1) allowing for group inter- 
action; 2) developing self-direction; 3) developlna means for individual- 
izing; 4) providing for flexibility In grouping; 5) treeing the teachers to 
work with individuals and/or <(mall groups; 6) developing independence, 
creativity, skills in each subject matter area and research skills; 7) pro- 
viding enjoyable school activities; and 8) providing opportunities for 
children to move around In different areas of the room. 

As teachers involved children in the interpretation of data sttategy, stu- 
dents learned to retrieve relevant items of information from reading, 
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observing* or listening to make inferences based upon their data and to formu- 
late generalizations based upon their inferences. The application of general- 
ization strategy was concerned with applying present knowledge to new situations 
and with the developing of divergent thinking. In the process, students learned 
to make predictions, analyze the consequences of their predictions, determine 
the conditions necessary for the predictions, and determine the conditions 
necessary for the predictions to be valid. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Cooperative Primary Tests (mathematics, reading, listening) were professionally 
administered. Staff-designed master skills checklists were utilized and atti- 
tude checklists (criterion-referenced) were used. 

Evaluation Findin9S 

Over a seven-month period: 1) the PROLEXIA group was ahead of the control 
group 5% in reading and 4% in mathematics; 2) 65% of the PROLEXIA group achieved 
7b« mastery of skills, over 52% of the control group; and 3) 57% of the PROLEXIA 
group made 15% maximum gain in positive attitude towards learning over 20% of 
the control group. 



Cost: $150,000 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mrs. Eleanor S. Duno 
Oi rector 

4015 Lemon Street 
Riverside, California 



Major Descriptors 

Communications skills 

Grouping (instructional purposes) 

Learning laboratories 

Reading 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Student attitudes 
Teaching methods 
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READING AND MATHEMATICS PROGRESS 
Paramount School District 
Paramount, California 



Overview 

Reading and Mathematios Ppogvesa CRAMP) program was designed to improve 
achievement in reading and NKithematics. RAMP emphasized the teaching of 
reading and mathematics at the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade levels. 

Target Population 

Elementary (second grade through the eighth grade) students with reaoing 
and mathematics needs and remedial Junior high students. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

RAMP sought to implement a systematic approach to strengthen reading and 
mathematics within the regular classroom and the use of the problem solv- 
ing approach to teach normal children. 

Activities 

Teachers were taught to make more effective use of textbooks and materials 
already available in their classrooms and schools. Teachers were trained 
to diagnose the learning strengths and needs of the children along with the 
use of diagnostic testing tools. Theyvere trained to write Individual teach- 
ing prescriptions and look for the ways children learn best. There were 
constant in-service training sessions. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Diagnosticians were hired for daily observation. Standardized achievement 
tests for summatlve evaluation and criterion referenced tests for product 
evaluation were given. 

Evaluation Findings 

Results using the CTBS standardized tests indicated significant success. 
In the six months between testing, four months achievement growth was the 
goal. Actual achievement ranged from seven months in reading and mathema- 
tics for fifth graders and in reading for Spanish-surname students to 
eleven months for several sub-groups. The average gain for all groups was 
nine months. 

Cost: $98,000 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



L. R. McConahey 

15110 California Avenue 

Paramount, California 90723 

Major Descriptors 

Diagnostic teaching 
Inservlce education 
Mathematics 
Reading 

Remedial mathematics 



Miner Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Secondary school students 



A SCHOOL FOR EARLY ADOLESCENT CHILDREN 
A MODEL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Oconomowoc Junior High School 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 



Overview 

It is conmonly agreed that early adolescence Is a unique phase of human 
development. A deep concern existed on the part of educators and Interest- 
ed citizens that the junior high school was failing to meet the need of 
early adolescent children. The purpose of this project was the evolution, 
operation, and maintenance of a model junior high school In which resource 
expenditure was focused upon serving the needs of early adolescent children. 

Target Population 

Participating in this program were 1,100 students in grades seven, eight, 
and nine. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The following were the primary objectives of the program: 1) students 
would demonstrate such favorable attitudes toward school that 80% of the 
student body would score above the 6.0 level on the Purdue Attitudlnal 
Survey; 2) students would demonstrate such an active Interest in school 
that 75% of the student body would be actively engaged In extra-curricular 
activities; 3) students' positive motivation toward school Improvement 
would be indicated through oral participation In planning and evaluation 
sessions with teachers; and 4} students would show evidence of greater 
self-dis:1pline by complying with school and class regulations. 

Activities 

To orient the teachers to the philosophy and curriculum developed for the 
model school, a series of workshops were held in the summer and during the 
school year. In addition, a bl-weeRly newsletter was published to Inform 
the total staff of the various projects and procedures that were being suc- 
cessfully used throughout the school. The students were Involved in a pro- 
gram which not only Included the regular curriculum studies, but also made 
allowances for Individual Study Programs (ISP). To become eligible for an 
ISP, the students were required to file an application describing their plan 
of action with a faculty advisor. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The program was evaluated through the use of the Purdue Attitudlnal Survey, 
student, teacher, and parent surveys, questionnaires, and interviews. 
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Evaluation Findings 



An objectives were met with the exception of number two. It was found that 
only 47% of the students participated in extra-curricular activities. 

Cost: $94,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. David L. Smith 
Project Director 
623 Summit Avenue 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 53066 

(414) 567-7211. ext. 332 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Adolescents Independent study 

School improvement Student needs 

Secondary school students 
Student attitudes 



STRATEGIES IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Cooperative Educational Service Agency #13 
Waupun, Wisconsin 



Overview 

Tlje maximum development of every child's potential has been one of the major 
goals of puulic education in the United States. In striving to meet this goal 
educators have recognized the great Importance of the early years of life in a 
person s total growth and development. The interest in early childhood educa- 
tion became the motivating force for educators to combine their efforts in 
developing a unique innovative approach to early childhood education. 

Target Population 

The four and one-half to seven-year-old school age youngsters. 
Major Purpose and Objectives 

The primary objective was to screen and profile at least 95% of the children 
entering school at the perceptual coordination level. In addition, teachers 
were to employ effectively diagnostic-prescriptive methods in the classroom. 

Activities 

Each child was screened at screening centers. Teachers were given training in 
understanding and selecting appropriate prescriptions. Teachers were called 
upon to show that they had implemented the diagnostic-prescriptive approach. 
Observers in the classroom looked for the following behavior: children meeting 
their individual perfonnance objectives; teacher and aide moving freely in the 
classroom, observing and assisting; children using materials, equipment and 
learning centers. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The Evaluative Programs for Innovative Curriculum (EPIC) was employed by the 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center. The Metropolitan Readiness Test was 
also used. 

Evaluation Findin gs 

In the Initial classroom observation of teachers the criteria were visible in 
approximately 30% of the instances observed, and ended with 100% of the project 
teachers demonstrating the objectives. A random sample revealed children met 
the criteria in all areas. The project students scored significantly better 
on the Metropolitan Readiness Test than did the non-project students. 

Cost: $53,925 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Mr. Robert Schramm 
908 West Main Street 
Waupun. Wisconsin 

Major Descriptors 

Diagnostic teaching 
Educational diagnosis 
Individualized curriculum 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Goal orientation 



STUOENT-ORIENTED DRUG PROGRAM 
Butte County Schools 
Orovllle. California 



Overview 



Fourteen (14) schools In Butte and Tehama County designed and Implemented a compre- 
hensive drug education program to address primarily the needs for: 1) Increased 
drug abuse Information, 2) changes in teaching and learning approaches to prevent- 
ing drug abuse, and 3) a student-teacher-parent cooperative approach in drug 
education. 

Target Population 

The 5,239 Individuals served by the mass education phase of the program included 
4,074 students, 472 teachers and administrators, 29 agency personnel, and 664 
members of the communities within the boundaries of the Butte and Tehama County 
School Districts. 



Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objectives were to: 1) design strategies and materials for drug educa- 
tion in 14 high schools in Butte and Tehama Counties; 2) conduct in-service 
training for students and teachers and Implement strategies in their 14 high 
schools; and 3) produce in-service packages for teachers, students and others 
which would increase knowledge and skills to develop curriculum and to make valid 
decisions affecting use of drugs in each school. 

Activities 



Activities to achieve objectives were as follows: 1) planning which produced the 
training package for a larger task force, 2) training and planning for 120 stu- 
dents and teachers In drug abuse In valuing and in the basics of system analysis 
In problem-solving and decision-making, and 3) developing drug abuse prevention 
strategies for implementation in each of the 14 schools. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The basic instrument u'ed for empirical data was the California State Drug Abuse 
Task Force Pre-Post-Test. The second measure used to determine achievement of 
program aims was a tally of "Crisis Intervention" calls or referrals to various 
agencies concerned with drug abuse prevention, counseling, and para-legal assist- 
aprf^. An audit team evaluated and monitored the program. 

Evaluation Findings 

All 14 schools implemented the program with varying degrees of sophistication and 
participation with approval of their individual boards. As a result of the 
program there was an Increase in crisis calls to community agencies and in refer- 
rals to counselors, by both students and teachers. The State Department of 
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Education has used members of the planning committee to work with schools in 
their training programs. The program has been expanded to include schools in 
three other counties. 



Cost: $76,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Clinton W. Jones 
Director of Drug Education 
3 Country Center Drive 
Oroville, California 95965 

(916) 534-4770 

Major Descriptors 

Curriculum development 
Drug education 
Instructional materials 



Minor Descriptors 

Community Involvement 
Secondary school students 
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SUMMER CREATIVE ARTS CENTER 
Mount Vernon School District 
Mount Vernon. New York 



Overview 

Most of the children from the economically deprived sections of Mount 
Vernon were seriously deficient in areas which prevented them from realiz- 
Ing their fullest potential. 

The Sumtep creative Arts Center was developed to provide meaningful sunmer 
educational and cultural programs for such disadvantaged children. 

Target Population 

The target group consisted of 546 children from grades one through twelve. 
Major Purpose and Objectives 

The main objective of the project was that 90% of the students attending on 
a regular basis would show definite improvement in skills in the areas 
measured. 

Activities 

The program was in session Vom 8:30 am to 12:30 pm dally, during which 
time various activities in music, dance, art, and creative writing were 
offered. Classes were provided for students of all levels of ability. 
The participants could attend as many as four classes each day. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluation consisted of a pre- and post-test design focusing on the 
measurement of skill development in music, art, dance, and creative writ- 
ing. The testing instruments were teacher- developed. 

Evaluation Findings 

The results indicated that the objectives of the program in the skill 
development area were met to a very high degree. 

Cost: $23,581 for the summer of 1973 

Contact Person 

S. Rothman 

165 North Columbus Avenue 
Mount Vernon, New York 10550 

(914) 668-6580 
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Malor Descriptors 



Minor Descriptors 



Creative activities 
Economically disadvantaged 
Fine arts 
Language arts 
Summer programs 



Elementary school students 
Secondary school students 



A SYSTEMS APPROACH TO INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
Josephine County School District 
Grants Pass, Oregon 

BEST GOnr AVAILABLE 

Overview 

A major concern in the creation of the project was the inability of the tradi- 
tional educational system to establish accountability for the improvement of 
individual student's competencies in the basic skill areas. Promoted by a 
declining trend in student achievement. A Syatma Apppoaoh to Irk ividualized 
rnatpuation wau initiated to alleviate this concern. 

Target Population 

Students in grades one through six made up the target population. In 1972-73 
participants included 480 students. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The project was designed to improve the basic competencies of students, grades 
one through six, in reading, mpthematics, and language mechanics. The design 
proposed to accomplish the following objectives: 1) development of instructional 
materials for individualized Instruction; 2) Implementation of an educational 
program in the basic skills areas that emphasizes teacher accountability for 
instruction, directed toward prevention rather than remedv; 3) vertical articula- 
tion of the curriculum through ungraded activities; and 4) development and 
Implementation of a differentiated staffing pattern of educational teams which 
vary In terms of activities performed, time expended, and degree of responsibility. 

Activities 

The project's activity arena encompassed staff training, materials and develop- 
ment, field testing and revision of techniques and materials. The milestone 
activities are outlined as follows: 1) job descriptions were written by the 
educational staff of Manzanito School for each differentiated staff position; 

2) screening committee interviewed and selected 24 differentiated staff members; 

3) a summer workshop for in-service training of differentiated staff in system- 
atic instructional procedures and development of individualized curriculum 
materials was held; 4) a skills hierarchy, instructional objectives, pre- and 
post-tests and Program Management Units (learning modules) in reading, math, 
and language skills were developed; 5) implementation of the Systems Approach 
to Individualized Instruction began In the pilot school In Septen^er 1971; 

6) materials and protocol monitoring on an ongoing cycle were established with 
revision on an "as needs" basis; and 7) utilizing field testing data, a work- 
shop was held during the sunnier of 1972 for revision of materials and techniques. 

During the first year of the program each student was evaluated to determine 
which skills he lacked. Using this Information, a skills profile was devel- 
oped. From this the student was placed in the learning module which corres- 
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ponded to the first skill his profile indicated that he needed. The student 
could then progress through the module at his most productive rate, while 
using the options for learning which fit his unique learning style. At the 
completion of each learning module, he would take a post-test. If he scored 
90^ or better he exited the skill; if he scored less than 90%, he was recycled 
into optional activities. At the successful completion of each module, he 
would be pre- tested on the next skill he needed. The learning modules had no 
grade level designation, so they could be utilized according to need. 

Evaluation Strategy 

In establishing the overall evaluation scheme, the project utilized a third 
party evaluator who was employed to evaluate the project data in relationship 
to the project's pre-stated objectives. Pre- and post-measures were employed 
as well as other evaluative techniques. The California Achievement Test was 
used to measure pupil achievement. 

Evaluation Findings 

A general reversal of declining trends in student achievement was noted across 
all subject areas. When student achievement in the project school was compared 
to achievement in other schools in the district, it was noted that prior to 
inception of the project, the mean performance of children in the project 
school tended to lag behind that of other children in the district. However, 
after the introduction of the program, the trend was reversed and in several 
areas the project school ranked first among district schools. 

Cost: $324,867 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. W. Dale Fallow 
Manzanita School 
310 San Francisco Street 
Grants Pass, Oregon 97526 

(503) 479-6433 

Major Descript or- 

Basic skills 

Grouping (instructional purposes) 
Individualized instruction 
Learning difficulties 
Systems approach 



Minor Descriptors 

Curriculum development 
Differentiated staffs 
Educational accountability 
Elementary school students 
Remedial instruction 
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TALENTS UNLIMITED 
Ptobile County Public Schools 
Mobile. Alabama 



Overview 

Talents Unlimited is an Innovative project designed to help teachers recognize 
and nurture multiple talents in all children, including talents in the areas 
of productive thinking, communication, forecasting, decision-making, and plan- 
ning, as well as the academic areas. The program is a structured attempt to 
implement and evaluate at the elementary classroom level. 

Target Population 

Teachers of grades one through six. 
Major Purpose and Objectives 

Help teachers to develop understanding, skills and attitudes related to develop- 
ment of multiple talents. To demonstrate Improvement in students' specific 
talent behaviors at the same time enhancing self-concept and academic achieve- 
ment. Develop instructional and evaluation models necessary for implementing 
a talent development program in the classroom. 

Activities 

TaUnta Unlimited provided in-service training for teachers based on identified 
student behavior in the cognitive and affective domains. New techniques were 
employed in the regular classroom program. Special materials were developed 
to aid the integration of multiple talent processes into the regular curriculum. 
A network of activities were designed to involve parents, local community groups, 
and teacher training institutions In the talent development program. 

Evaluation Strategy 

A pre-test and post-test were used to assess teachers knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes on a project-developed Instrument keyed to target behaviors. Class- 
room skills evaluated on observational measures. Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking, Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory and Stanford Achievement Tests were 
also given. 

Evaluation Findings 

In tests of five talents in grades one through six 25 significant t's and 17 P 
values in a strong direction of the experimental g. lup were obtained. This 
reflected a highly significant performance by targe*, students and was evidence 
of the overwhelming success of this project in its efforts to: construct an 
appropriate criterion test for productive thinking, planning, decision-making, 
forecasting and communication talents, train talent teachers, build talent 
learning activities, and produce taltnt materials. 
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Cost: $152,000 for 1972-73 
Contact Person 

Dr. Carol L. Schlichter 
Project Director 
1107 Arlington Street 
Ntobile, Alabama 

Major Descriptors 

Models 

Talent development 
Talent Identification 



Minor Descriptors 

Community Involvement 
Elementary school students 
Inservice teacher education 
Self-concept 
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TEACHER IMPROVEMENT 
East Lansi s Schools 
East Lansing. Michigan 



Overview 

School administrators and parents of this i- trict, a college coninunlty, 
largely middle class, but with a significant rj'norlty, had high expecta- 
tions that their children would achieve well above the national norm on 
standardized tests. This expectation led to the start of the Teaah&r 
Imppovsmcnt Program (TIP), 

Target Population 

The target population Included 80 teachers and their pupils in the first 
through third grades. Four schools were Involved in the program. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of the program was to augment teachers' skills for the purpose 
of facilitating student learning; increasing the satisfaction of adminis- 
trators, teachers, and students; and expanding community support. 

Activities 

A summer workshop for teachers was conducted to assist them in acquiring 
necessary skills. Teachers were taught to assess the way in which child- 
ren learn, to Improve their ability to provide instructional ntedia and 
strategies, to outline or map the styles of learning, to develop a program 
of personalized instruction for students, to improve the students atti- 
tudes by participating in basic skill activities, and to assess the effects 
on students. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The TIP survey was administered to ascertain the effects of the program. 
This iurvey also served to determine if problem students had been properly 
diagnosed and if instructional strategies and prescribed individual learn- 
ing styles for the students had been developed. 

The design for evaluation was an on-goim one. After each survey, the 
results were analyzed, ranked and scored. 

Evaluation Findings 

The teacher abilities to assess ways in which children learn was considered 
successful. The prescriptions were positive in their analysis but were 
subject to change. Early prescriptions were re-assessed and the change in 
pupils was positive. Teachers found the techniques used in the program 
to be viable. 
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Cost: $35,000 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 

Mrs. Barbara A. Bowman 
Project Director 
729 North Haradorn Road 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Major Descriptors 

Cognitive development 
Diagnostic teaching 
Inservice education 
Learning theories 
Teacher education 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Sunmer workshops 



TEXARKANA DROPOUT PREVENTION PROGRAM 
Texarkana Arkansas School District #7 
Texarkana, Arkansas 



Overview 

The rea^Jana i3pc7pout Prevention Fi^og^ was develv;:c.d as a means for motl- 
nr^I?L^J!J dropouts to remain In school. The program operated on the 
premise that potential dropouts needed improvement In basic skills, indivi- 
dualized instruction, behavior reinforcement, and vocational training. 

Target Population 

The Texarkana Dropout Prevention Program served approximately 2,300 poten- 
tial dropout students in two high schools, one junior high school and two 
elementary schools in two different districts. The school population was 
approximately one-third Black and two-thirds white. About 44? of the school 
population was rural, and 56% urban. Approximately 40% of the students 
came from low-income families. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The objectives of this project were to reduce the dropout rate in grades one 
through twelve; to increase the attendance rate; to reduce the suspension 
rate; and to increase the academic performance of potential dropout students. 

Activities 

Students were given individually prescribed activities in reading, mathe- 
matics and social studies. Vocational orientation was given at the sixth 
and ninth grade levels, while the high school students were provided with 
vocational training courses. Counseling was made available to the students 
to assist them in making decisions and solving problems. 

Evaluation Strateqv 

The instruments used to evaluate this program Included the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, the SRA Achievement Test, the California Achievement 
Test, and school records. 

Evaluation Findings 

The dropout rate for grades one through twelve was 3.76% as compared to 
4.31% in 1971-72. For grades nine through twelve, the dropout rate was 
6.4% as compared to 6.8% in 1971-72. The attendance rate in the target 
school was 93%; about the same as in 1971-72. Thirty per cent of the 
students gained one grade level or more in reading comprehension. Forty- 
one per cent ot *.ne students gained one grade level or more in mathematics. 

Cost: $429,107 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Mr. Martin J. Filogramo 
223 East Short Tenth Street 
Texarkana. Arkansas 75501 

(501) 772-7511 

Major Descriptors 

Basic skills 
Counsel ing 
Dropouts 

Vocational development 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Secondary school students 



UTICA CURRICULUM RENEWAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Franklin Area School District 
. Franklin, Pennsylvania 



Overview 

The Utica School administrators and educationally concerned citizens 
decided that learning could be aided by a renewal or revamping of the 
curriculum. It was noted that this was a stable lower middle class com- 
munity with only one ethnic group. School problems and apathy indicated 
that there was a need for change to a more innovative program which involved 
the curriculum. 

Target Population 

All the school children in grades one through nino participated in the 
program. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The program proposed to include the concepts of non-gradedness , team 
teaching, differentiated staffing, open space instruction and individual- 
ized instruction. The major objectives were to: 1) provide for a more 
efficient utilization of the school staff, 2) facilitate individualized 
instruction. 3) promote full use of a sound educational plan, 4) help 
students develop a positive attitude toward learning by helping them to 
experience success at their own level, 5) make learning more interesting 
by including new and challenging materials, and 6) disseminate success- 
ful activities and accomplishments to other districts. 

Activities 

The program activities were centered around certain personnel and certain 
areas of study. The trained staff diagnosed student needs and prescribed 
appropriate materials and methods to meet those needs. The pupils were 
organized in clus*-ers of 60 pupils each but the staff organization per- 
mitted many sub-groups. New materials were acquired, evaluated and used. 
Student progress reports were kept to note progress and need for changes. 
Records were controlled for dissemination. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Students were studied by observations and discussions. Teacher-made tests, 
projects and diagnostic tests became a part of the evaluation. The Metro- 
politan Standardized Test was utilized. 

Evaluation Findings 

Teachers showed a positive attitude in working with each other to plan and 
build into the curriculum needed criteria for success. The Metropolitan 
Standardized test results indicated substantial gains. The classroom or- 
ganization for instruction changed to accommodate very small (6-10) groups. 
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The careful selection of Items for all subjects enhanced the material content 
of the curriculum. Dissemination was accomplished by meetings and discussions 
among the surrounding districts. A collection of slides of the program activi- 
ties proved most valuable in talk sessions. Student apathy was overcome by the 
new concepts and methods. 

The community and the School District were enthusiastic as to the renewal 
of the curriculum. 



Cost: $33,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Or. G. Rexford 
Box 350 

Franklin, Pennsylvania 
Major Descriptors 

Curriculum development 
Educational diagnosis 
Individualized instruction 
Staff utilization 
Student attitudes 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Information dissemination 
Secondary school students 
Teacher attitudes 
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VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 
Reading School District 
Reading, Pennsylvania 



Overview 

Through yearly testing using the various forms of the Metropolitan Tests, 
administrators detected an urgent need in the areas of reading and mathe- 
matics. Over a period of three years, student? in Title I target schools 
showed median scores in the 25th percentile for both areas. It was evident 
that exposure to school as It is usually structured did not correct the 
deficits. In fact, a slight deterioration over the years was apparent. 
Using volunteer workers, the Votunteeif Progpoan was intended to provide individ- 
ualized instruction not otherwise available. 

Target Population 

The program was developed for pupils in grades kindergarten through six. 
So far, it has focused upon kindergarten children who exhibited difficulties 
In reading and mathematics or whose test scores predicted difficulty. Some 
children in grades one through three were also involved. The 1972-73 pro- 
gram included 107 children. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objective of the program was to reduce the deficiencies in reading 
and mathematics among the target students using an individualized learning 
program. The reduction was to be successful enough to allow these students 
to make satisfactory progress in a regular classroom setting. 

Activities 

Through the newspapers, posters and personal contact, a large number of 
volunteers were located. They were all trained In the special early skills 
building techniques used in the program and in the overall functioning of 
the program so that they could function in the temporary absence of the 
staff. The following four books were required reading: Living With Child- 
ren, How To Be A Good Teaohar*, Help! These Kids are Driving Me Crasyt and 
Parents Are Teaohera. After training the volunteers tested kindergarten 
children. The director went over all the tests and made a list of areas to 
be taught for each child. Kindergarten teachers' recommendations for tutor- 
ing were added to the lists. Once the volunteers had gained experience 
teaching simple things like colors and counting, and some children were 
considered to have made sufficient progress, second grade teachers were asked 
for their recommendations. As more of the younger children were finished, 
higher ^nd higher grades became Involved with the program. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Pre- and post-testing using the Massey-Jordan Survey and the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test was the main evaluation strategy. The Massey-Jordan Survey 
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was administered to a sample of children from the four kindergarten sections. 



Evaluation Findings 

For 80% of the children in the sample, the goal was reached by bringing them 
above a score of 75% on the test. Another measure of the program's effec- 
tiveness was seen by taking the five children worked with the most {21-41 
sessions) and comparing their progress to the five children worked with the 
least (7-9 sessions). The group worked with the most showed a test score 
improvement of 57% and the group worked with the least Improved by 33%. 

Cost: $20,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. Leonard Marrella 
8th and Washington Street 
Reading, Pennsylvania 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Individualized instruction Elementary school students 

Mathematics 

Reading 

Student improvement 
Volunteers 



Chapter 6 ggj ^^^^ 

HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 
DIFFERENTIALIZED CURRICULiM 



"The dlfferentlallzed curriculum for handi- 
capped pupils reflects an Increasing aware- 
ness today of the indCvidmt needs of 
children. Many children with various types 
of handicaps cannot benefit from baeio sub- 
ject matter without special education. 
Handicapped children present learning dif- 
ficulties, sensory and motor Impairments, 
which require careful study for success- 
ful adaptation of Instruction. Teachers 
of exceptional children Integrate profes- 
sional Information from psychology, edu- 
cation, and medicine for Instructional and 
therapeutic services. Consequently, spe- 
cial education as applied to each type of 
handicapped child has developed some dis- 
tinctive techniques and materials which 
distinguish It from regular classroom In- 
struction. 

All handicapped children should have 
appropriate educational opportunities. As 
the school shares the responsibility with 
other social Institutions for educating 
all children. It may make a unique contri- 
bution In discovering handicaps and pro- 
viding the needed services for supporting 
t^he type of Instruction which will enable 
pupils to fulfill their maximum potential. 
The majority of pupils with mild or uncom- 
plicated handicaps can be served best 
within normal classes for Instruction. 
Those pupils whose handicaps are of such 
nature and degree as to Interfere with 
Intellectual development and learning 
under regular class methods will require 
differentlallzed curriculum for some part 
of, and, frequently, for all of their ed- 
ucation." 

Standard Terminology for Curriculim and 
Inatruotion in Looal cmd State School 
System » NCES, 1970 
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ADAPTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Central la High School 
Central la, Illinois 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Overview 

The Adaptive Physical Eduoation Program was a diversified program of devel- 
opjnental activities, games and sports, suited to the Interests, capacities 
and limitations of handicapped students, who cannot safely or successfully 
engage In the activities of the general physical education program. 

Target Population 

There were 60 students In the program during the 1972-73 school year, from 
grades 9-12. The students represented a variety of disabilities Including, 
but not limited to, cerebral palsey, seizure disorders, cardiovascular ail- 
ments, postural deviations, hearing and vision disorders, and mental retar- 
dation. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

A basic objective of the program was physical adaptation and the development 
of a positive self-image. For each handicapping condition, there were speci- 
fic goals for aiding the student to gain s^-rength and overcome the physical 
deviations. The program helped students to: 1) progress toward scheduled 
goals suited to their needs, abilities and limitations; 2) Increase their 
repertoires to appropriate, recreational ^r.d leisure sports; 3) develop 
sociability traits while exercising with others; and 4) become nore knowledge- 
able about their own competencies and limitations. The project attempted to 
provide every student with the opportunity to participate in meaningful 
physical activity, regardless of the handicapping condition. 

Activities 

Identification of participants was accomplished by a thorougii examination 
of school health records and previous medical excuses from physical educa- 
tion. The project staff mailed explanations of the program to parents of 
target students and followed this by telephone and personal contacts. Rec- 
ommendations were solicited from medical doctors In the community. Thirty- 
five students were enrolled prior to the beginning of the first school year. 
Orientation sessions helped the students to become familiar with the program 
and the various pieces of equipment. After close observation and 'evaluation 
of each student. Instructors, with students, developed an individual program 
of special exercises, games, and recreational activities. The craving of 
students for more rigorous, competitive sports was satisfied by modifying 
such games as volleyball. Archery, badminton and tennis were included. 
Those students who were able were given the opportunity to play golf and 
to bowl. 
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students were tested, upon entering the program, in such skills as physical 
strength and ability to jump. Subsequent tests measured students' progress. 
Various specialized evaluations were made for particular handicapping con- 
ditions. Objective cognitive tests were administered to determine 
students' knowledge of rules and skills. After a period of participation, 
students were re-tested. To measure sociability progress, a pre-post-test 
was administered using a behavioral evaluation. 

Evaluation Findings 

Students showed a marked Improvement in communication. The program is 
fulfilling every objective proposed. It has aided students in building 
confidence, improving their self-image, and expanding their interest and 
skills in physical activities. 

Cost: $24,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. Jerry Wilson, Director 
1000 East Third Street 
Central ia, Illinois 62601 

(618) 532-7391 

Major Descriptors 

Physical education 
Physically handicapped 
Sel f-concept 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Communications skills 
Social development 
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ADOLESCENT LEARNING CENTER 
School District of Lancaster 
Lancaster* Pennsylvania 



Overview 

The Adolescent L&euming Center was designed to meet the Individual needs of 
students who were unable to function In a regular classroom setting and had 
been dismissed from the schools which Initially enrolled them. These stu- 
dents were In need of social guidance, psychological direction, and academic 
remediation. 

Target Population 

The target group consisted of ^5 high school students who could not function 
In a regular school environment. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of this project was to provide a program of remediation which 
would eventually allow each student to return to the regular classroom 
setting and function successfully. 

The major objectives of the Adoleaoent Learning Center applied to the regu- 
lar class situations. The objectives were to: 1) reduce the number of 
suspensions of the Adolescent Learning Center (ALC) students, 2) reduce 
the number of absences of these students, and 3) reduce the number of dis- 
ruptive situations created In the academic setting. 

Activities 

The Adolescent Learning Center operated as a separate facility. Within 
this facility two teachers and two aides worked with the students In a pro- 
gram which Involved Individual programming In academic areas, small group 
discussions. Individual and group counseling, home visits and parent coun- 
seling. 

Evaluation Strategy 

School records and teacher anecdotal reports were used to evaluate the ob- 
jectives. 

Evaluation Findings 

According to the school records, the number of suspensions and absences of 
the ALC students was drastically reduced. The teaching professional indi- 
cated through their reports that classroom disruptions had decreased. 

Cost: $29,122 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Mr. J. Bonfield 
225 W. Orange Street 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17602 

(717) 393-3871 

Major Descriptors 

Attendance 
Discipline 

Remedial instruction 
Socially maladjusted 
Student improvement" 



Minor Descriptors 

Adolescents 
Counsel ing 
Home visits 

Individualized instruction 
Parent participation 
Secondary school students 
Teacher aides 
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AUDITORY PERCEPTUAL AND LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
Boise Public School District #1 
Boise, Idaho 



Qypr view 

The Auditox^y Peraeptunl and Language Development Training Program focused 
upon the identification, diagnosis, and remediation of children who mani- 
fested a general deficit in auditory learning and perceptual impairment. 

Target Population 

The target population included both students and professional staff members. 

rsl and second grade students enrolled 
in four elementary schools in the Boise Public School District #1. Profes- 
sional staff members included 16 classroom teachers in the project schools, 
all district speech and hearing personnel, and five teachers from a local 
parochial school. The Boise School District #1 is in an urban area which 
is surrounded by several small rural communities. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objectives were as follows: 1) the identification of first and 
second grade students experiencing auditory and perceptual impairment 
2) the development of a remediation program, and 3) the orovision of an in- 
service program for professional staff members in the application of tech- 
niques and procedures for assisting students with auditory and perceptual 
impairments. 

Activities 

The first componpnt. of the project involved the screening and identification 
of students exhibiting auditory and perceptual problems. Personnel involved 
in the screening included classroom teachers, speech-hearing clinicians, and 
the psychological services staff. 

Upon completion of the screening, project clinicians scheduled individual 
conferences with parents of students and wi**^ classroom teachers to review 
the results of the screening and to provide information concerning the pro- 
posed remediation program. 

Professional staff members were provided with in-service activities designed 
to assist them in: 1) the application of techniques for diagnosing auditory, 
perceptual and language development impairments; 2) the development of tech- 
niques of remediation for students experiencing auditory, perceptual and 
language development difficulties; and 3) the implementation of the remedia- 
tion program. 

Staff m6«nbers worked as a team in assisting students. One speech-hearing 
clinican was assigned full time to each project school. Teachers and 



clinicians worked with students in the regular classroom setting. Parent 
.nvolvement was an integral part of the program. Emphasis was placed upon 
the development of receptive and expressive language in a step-by-step 
progression. 

Evaluation Strategy 

A third-party evaluation consisting of a control -experimental design was 
conducted in an attempt to assess growth in auditory discrimination and 
language development. Control and experimental groups were established in 
each of the four project schools. Students were matched on four independ- 
ent variables: school, grade, sex, and the experimental variable of treat- 
ment. Four evaluative instruments were included as dependent variables: 
1) the Teacher Evaluation Questionnaire (14 items). 2) the Wepmon Sound 
Discrimination Test, 3) WRAT reading and spelling tests, and 4) the ITPA. 

Evaluation Findings 

The results of the evaluation indicated that students in the experimental 
group obtained greater gains on every measure of the dependent variables 
than did students in the control group. 

Cost: $74,874 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Ms. E. Geddes 
Project Director 
1207 Fort Street 
Boise, Idaho 83702 

(208) 336-1370, ext. 215 

Major Descriptors 



Auditory perception 
Educational diagnosis 
Language arts 
Perceptual development 
Remedial instruction 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Inservice education 
Parent participation 
Team teaching 
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CROSS-OVER AID TO CHILDREN WITH HANDICAPS (COACH) 
Central Dauphin School Distlct 
Harn'sburg, Pennsylvania 



Overvie w 

COACH was designed to accommodate that group of students whose level of achieve- 
ment fell between that of the successful achiever and that of the educable 
mentally retarded. These students were frequently labeled as "slow learners" 
when In fact much of the slow learning was due to learning disabilities and 
cultural and educational disadvantages. 

Target Population 

The target group consisted of 186 students In grades seven and eight who showed 
need for the prograip on the basis of achievement scores, teacher recommendations, 
report cards and get- *il student progress. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

This program proposed to: 1) replace resigning secondary teachers with elemen- 
tary teachers who could provide a multi -disciplinary and multi -sensory approach 
more common to elementary training, and 2) teach the target students in regular 
classrooms rather than in special classes outside the regular curriculum. 

Activities 

Teacher training encompassed s» . in teaching learning-disabled children in 
the normal curriculum rontent ;h Increased use of multi-sensory approaches. 

^valuation Strategy 

Pre and post-tests, anecdotal records, parent questionnaires and teacher obser- 
vations assessed modification of behavior patterns at home and at school and 
attitude toward school. 

Evaluation Findings 

Based on the pre- and post-testing using the SRA Achievement Tests, an .ncrease 
was noted in the mean reading level which indicated that the utilization of 
elementary school techniques in secondary school is of some use with slow 
learners. 

Cost: $42,000 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Mr. Gary A. Crissman 
Coordinator of Federal Programs 
600 Rutherford Road 
Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania 

(717) 545-4703 

Major Descriptors 

Culturally disadvantaged 
Educationally disadvantaged 
Learning disabilities 
Multi -sensory learning 
Teaching methods 



Minor Descriptors 

Secondary school students 
Slow learners 
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CONTRACT LEARNING FOR EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED STUDENTS 
Grand Rapids Public Schools 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 



Overview 

The development of academic skills, such as reading and mathematics, has not 
been enhanced in the past for the educable mentally retarded students. The 
social development of these students has not generally improved, and the 
dropout rate of students educated in special classes has been excessively high. 
Therefore, this project was designed as a means to provide a better educational 
model for planning for the Educable Mentally Retarded (EMR) Studentr, and at 
the same time, provide an enriched emotional and social environment for the 
students. 

Target Population 

The target population included 490 educahle mentally retarded students In two 
e ementary anu two junior high schools. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The project objectives were to increase the reading and math skills of the 
students, and to Improve their self -concepts. 

Activities 

In-service workshops were conducted to help the teachers and paraprofessionals 
design programs, techniques, and niaterlals appropriate for the special needs 
of the students. 

The EMR students were placed in regular classrooms, and learning centers were 
established in the target schools for the purpose of delivering specialized 
instruction. These centers were made available for use by not only the EMR 
students, but for any student who needed specially developed techniques and 
procedures. 

Students were given assignments and used materials especially designed to help 
them develop independent work habits. 

Evaluation Strategy 

In order to determine the academic achievement gains of the target group, each 
student was given a pre- and post-test during the school year. The Wide Range 
Achievement Test and the Test of Basic Experiences were used to measure academic 
achievement. The Pier-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale and the Scamin Self- 
Concept Test vierfi administered to determine any changes in self-concept. 
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Evaluation Findings 



The results of the testing showed academic gains of seven months during the 
project year. No findings were reported for the self-concept scales. 

Cost: $168,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. R. Whitecraft 

1050 Iroquois Drive 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 49506 

(616) 452-7135 

Major Descriptors 



Educaoie mentally handicapped 
Educational innovation 
Mathematics 
Reading 

Regular class placement 



Minor Descriptors 

Emotional development 
Inservice education 
Self-concept 
Social development 
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(1st Year) 

A DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM FOR EDUCATIONAL AND SENSORY-MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 
OF MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN WITH MULTIPLE PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 

(2nd Year) 

DITTO, DOCUMENTATION OF INNOVATIVE. TECHNICAL AND THERAPEUTIC SPECIAL 
EDUCATION FOR THE MENTALLY AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED. 

Abilene State School 
Abilene, Texas 



Overview 

Recent changes in the implementation of the philosophy of educating the mentally 
retarded have brought about the successful return of numerous "higher level" 
retardates to the normal community. The application of learning theory principles, 
under controlled conditions, has supported an extension of this new optimistic 
philosophy to the care and training of even the lowest level retardates. However, 
one general group of retardates has not been able to participate maximally in this 
new trend. This group consists of those children who have the potential to develop 
mentally but who are currently functioning at a lowered adaptive behavior level due 
to various physical handicaps associated with cerebral dys functioning. The Abilene 
State School project focused its efforts on this group. 

Target Population 

The project served multiple physically handicapped, mentally retarded children. 
The first year of the project included 30 male pupils, age six to twenty-one, 
who were residents of the State School. The second year, 30 multiple physically 
handicapped, mentally retarded females were added. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The program was established to provide individualized educational enrichment for 
the target popul<»*1on. A number of objectives were established which included: 

1) improved group'pg of dormitory residents according to needs and abilities; 

2) an increase in the ratio of staff to residents; 3) increased independence in 
grooming, ambulation, bathing, etc.; 4) an enriched sensory environment; and 

5) in-service training for staff that would ensure continuation of the enrichment 
program. 

Activities 

Three behavior modification technicians implemented the educational and human 
development services on 1:10 teacher-student ratio. Brief (usually 15 minutes), 
one-to-one daily training sessions were the primary mode of contact, but group 
activities were also utilized when appropriate. 
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Two major areas of training were established. The first area dealt with pro- 
ficiency training in six basic areas of self-help skills — ambulation, feed- 
ing, dressing, bathing, toilet training, and grooming. Operant conditioning, 
physical therapy, and neuro-nuscular facilitation techniques were implemented 
to help each resident reach his optimal level of proficiency. 

The second major area of training was the provision of an oral language develop- 
ment program along with systematic stimulation for the visual tactile, and 
auditory senses. The Peabody Language Development Kits provided regular pro- 
grammed lessons in developmental sequence utilizing audio-visual -tactile aids. 
Other activities included animated children's films, environmental explorations, 
story hours, and music "therapy" sessions. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluation was accomplished utilizing a number of tests and rating scales 
m a pre- and post-test format. Students were rated, first of all, in 60 
specific step-wise training tasks. Also utilized were the Adaptive Behavior 
Scale, the Physical Therapy and Motor Evaluation, The Residential Development 
Checklist, the Verbal Language Development Scale, and the Vineland Social 
Maturity Test. 

Evaluation Findings 

Students exhibited excellent improvements in the training tasks with an average 
gain of approximately 21 points per task. Gains made on the other tests utilized 
were test using the t ratio. The gains for each test were significant at the 
.05 level of significance or better. 

Cost: $20,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

J. V. Ritenuur 
Project Coordinator 
Box 451 

Abilene, Texas 79604 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Curriculum enrichment Inservice education 

Educable mentally handicapped Language development 

Individualized instruction Multi sensory learning 

Physically handicapped Self care skills 
Multiply handicapped 
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DEVELOPING MODELS FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Jefferson County 
Monttcello, Florida 



Overview BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Extreme cultural differences frequently disguise or imitate three particular 
handicapping conditions: educable mental retardation, specific learning dis- 
abilities, and emotional disturbances. Because of this problem, traditional 
methods of identification and intervention are reduced in reliability. Develop- 
inj Models for Sptdaiat Education explored specialized identification and inter- 
vention techniques for those children who have educable mental retardation, 
specific learning disabilities or emotional disturbances. 

Target Population 

The target population consisted of children, ages 4-7, who were predominantly 
non-white. The families resided In rural areas, had low incomes and had low 
educational status. Ninety-six (96) children participated in the project. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The principal goal was to undertake a inulti -disciplinary approach to screening, 
evaluation and placement of handicapped children. The program Intended to 
effectively meet the academic, social and critical learning needs of the children. 
The model further specified effective participation of parents and appropriate 
community and state agencies as a significant objective. 

Activities 

Both identification and intervention procedures were conducted utilizing a team, 
which included a medical staff, a psychologist, a social worker, a teaching 
staff and the county coordinator of special education. The screening procedures 
involved thorough physical examinations, observations, psychological testing and 
evaluation. When indicated, children were referred by teachers, or team members, 
for further evaluation. With parental consent, more extensive assessment was 
undertaken, consisting of psychological factors, home environment, social /adaptive 
behavior, social achievement, and perceptual motor evaluation. The specific 
intervention program for the handicapped child was determined by a placement 
committee. Parents were extensively consulted and their wishes were honored. 
The intervention model allowed for the flexibility of assignment. Children 
requiring special education were placed in eUher special classes where they 
remained all day, or a regular classroom where teachers received the assistance 
of a consultant. Individual prescription, re-evaluation and placement modifica- 
tions were components of this phase. The ultimate goal was to aid the children 
in returning to regular classrooms. 
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Evaluation Strategy 

The Standard Behavior Chart was the basic measurement tool. The target be- 
havior of interest was recorded in terms of its frequency of occurrence per 
unit time on a daily basis. Since the chart displays behavior frequencies 
as a function of time, it was possible to directly measure rates of behavior 
change by examining the first derivative of the function relating behavior 
frequency to calendar days. Because the charts were standard, they could 
be summarized and analyzed with the aid of computers. 

Evaluation bindings 

Charted behavijr data was obtained on 12 children. Overall, the project pro- 
duced an B&% weekly improvement in a variety of behaviors in intended academ- 
ic and social areas. 

Cost: $83,613 for 1971-72 

Contact Person 

Ms. Mary A. EUzey, Director 
Jefferson County School Board 
P. a Box 499 

Monticello, Florida 32344 
(904) 997-3781 



Major Descriptors 

Educable mentally handicapped 
Emotionally disturbed 
Learning disabilities 
Parent participation 
Special education 



Minor Descriptors 

Behavior change 
Diagnostic teaching 
Elementary school students 
Models 
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DISCOVERY THROUGH OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
Macomb County Intermediate School Districts 
Mount Clefnens, Michigan 



Overview 

Dtsaovct*^ Tkpough Outdoor Education was a project designed to bring together 
handicapped children from diverse racial and economic groups on the cownon 
ground of the outdoors. The simplicity helped to encourage self-respect 
and understanding of others. The project also endeavored to develop good 
student-teacher relationships through mutual working and planning in the 
outdoor education laboratories. 

Target Population 

The project served handicapped children (K-12) in all 21 constituent dis- 
tricts of Macomb County. These students represented a variety of races 
and socio-economic backgrounds. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The objectives of this program were to: 1) improve the students* achievement 
in regular school subjects, self-concept, interpersonal relationships, and 
leisure skills; 2) train special education teachers in the utilization of 
the outdoors for providing learning opportunities; 3) test an outdoor educa- 
tional model for improving the learning and lives of the handicapped; 4) edu- 
cate and involve parents in the program; 5) train and utilize college stu- 
dents and regular high school students as teacher aides; and 6) utilize the 
services of community personnel, such as the social worker, speech therapist, 
diagnostician, and audiologist, for specialized services, and to utilize 
paraprofessionals for expanded staff capability. 

Activities 

The activities of this program were many and varied. They were designed to 
provide common ground where troubled youngsters from both urban and rural 
backgrounds and of various races could relate. Such activities sought to: 
1) involve parents, specialists, teachers, college and high school aides 
in workshops for planning and following through projects; 2) provide out- 
door seminars for all personnel; 3) implement integration between learning 
experiences provided in the outdoors and those provided in the indoor spe- 
cial education classes; 4) provide experiences in outdoor settings in- 
cluding five-day resident periods where students and educators lived to- 
gether 24 hours a day; and 5) enlist various community resources, clubs, 
and organizations which had the potential talent to contribute to the edu- 
cation of these special children, 

Evaluation Strategy 

Evaluation of project effectiveness relied heavily on teacher response. 
An increase in enthusiasm for the use of the out-of-doors as an educational 
resource, in willingness to attend laboratories with their classes, and in 
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endorsements for the program after having participated were all factors used 
in determining the success of the project. 

I5?o^^"5®"^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^"^e Achievement Test (WRAT) in September 

1972 and m May 1973. Its use was intended as a pre- and post-test control. 
At each three-day laboratory, teachers conducted pre- and post- tests for more 
specific evaluation control. 

Evaluation Findings 

Evaluation results showed that 75% of the objectives were met. New student 
interests, new social living patterns, and an improvement of the student's 
self-concept emerged as results of this project. The students grew in leader- 
ship skills and observation techniques. There was also an improvement in sub- 
ject matter proficiency. It was found that the special education teachers who 
participated in the project were convinced of its effectiveness and were 
interested in continuing and expanding the us? of the out-of-doors as a means 
of educating handicapped students. 

The program, on a scale of poor to excellent, received a rating of excellent 
in Project Evaluation and Impact. Macomb Intermediate School District had 
made plans for an ongoing program in 1974. 

Cost: $165,346 for 1972-73 



C ontact Person 

Mr. Ed Alexander 
Director 

44001 Garfield Road 

Mount Clemens, Michigan 48043 

Major Descriptors 

Handicapped 

Outdoor education 

Student- teacher relationship 



Minor Descriptors 

Community involvement 
Elementary school students 
Inservice education 
Parent participation 
Secondary school students 
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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM 
Fountain Valley School District 
Fountain Valley, California 



Overview 

Prior to the introduction of this program, special classes existed for 
the education of educable mentally retarded (EMR) and educationally handi- 
capped (EH) students. Parents, teachers, and administrators, however, were 
concerned by poor academic growth as well as poor adaptive behavior mani- 
fested by the students in these special education programs. It was also 
noted that there was little acceptance of the handicapped students by their 
non-handicapped peers. These concerns prompted the initiation of a new 
model in which EMR and EH students were placed in regular classes with spe- 
cialized services provided by special education resource personnel. 

Target Population 

The Drimary target population for the project was educable mentally retarded 
(EMR) and educationally handicapped (EH) students. However, through in- 
service presentations and other materials, the project indirectly served 
visually handicapped students, speech and language inH)aired students, and 
aphasic and multi -handicapped students. The 1972-73 program Included 1,004 
participants. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of this project was to establish an innovative, educational 
plan whereby the total district population of EMR and EH students could be 
effectively educated in the regular classroom. The project's objectives 
were concerned with: 1) pupils' growth in academic achievement, 2) their 
acceptance by regular classroom students and teachers, and 3) their growth 
In self -concept. 

Activities 

The students in the project were assessed initially by a comprehensive 
psychoeducational evaluation. Students were provided with individually 
prescribed programs based on daily assessment and prescription by a spe- 
cial education resource teacher. 

After morning activities in the regular classroom, the students were sche- 
duled into the Learning Center to see the resource specialist. The resource 
teacher developed new concepts with the child until she was sure that he 
could manage the activity independently in the regular classroom. As the 
pupil completed each activity of the daily contact, he checked off that 
activity. After completing an agreed upon number of activities, the pupil 
chose some free tinie activity in the Learning Center or in a classroom 
interest center. The handicapped child once again was scheduled into the 
Learning Center to work with the special education resource teacher. The 
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resource teacher went over his assignment with hiir. and gave him immediate 
feedback of results as to how the child had done on his assignment. Each 
week the child could take home samples of his completed classroom work 
to review with his parents. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Pre- and post-measures were applied to determine whether or not the speci- 
fic goals and objectives of the project were achieved. The Wide Range 
Achievement Test was utilized to measure reading and mathematics achieve- 
ment. Student self -concept was measured using the Stick Figure Test and the 
Auditory Self-Concept Measuring Instrument. Osgood's Semantic Differential 
was used to evaluate teachers' perceptions. 

Evaluation Findings 

All objectives were met or exceeded. Project students within the EMR intel- 
lectual range made an average of nine months growth in reading and twelve 
months growth in mathematics. The EH students made an average of eleven 
months growth in reading and twelve months growth in mathematics. High 
teacher acceptance was reported at the beginning and end of the school year 
for both h*»ndicapped and non-handicapped students. There was no difference 
in the teachers' overall perception of handicapped versus the non-handicapped 
students as measured by the semantic differential. In self-concept using 
the StiCK Figure Test, 9S% of the EMR and 100% of the EH students reached 
criterion level. Using the Auditory Self-Concept Measuring Instrument, 77% 
of the EMR students and B5% of the EH students reached criterion level. 

Cost; $157,800 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. Steve Eimers 

Project Coordinator 

#1 Lighthouse Lane 

Fountain Valley, California 92708 

(714) 842-6651, ext. 252 

Major Descriptors M inor Descriptors 

Academically handicapped Diagnostic teaching 

Educable mentally handicapped Student teacher relationship 

Peer relationship 
Regular class placement 
Sel f concept 
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IMPROVING ACHIEVEMENT OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
THROUGH MEDIATED INSTRUCTION 
Central ia School District 
Buena Park, California 



Overview 

This project was developed to improve the achievement levels of physically, 
educationally, and emotionally handicapped children in special education 
classrornii at Central ia School District in Buena Park. The program provided 
rnediated and programmed individualized instruction through teachers trained 
in in-service sessions to more effectively utilize a wide variety of mater- 

1 3 I S • 



Target Population 

The target group consisted of 190 children from age three to thirteen who 
were enrolled in special education f.rograms. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The primary objective of the program was to increase the mean achievement 
scores of the target students by a minimum of 15 percentile points. 

Activities 

A media specialist was employed to work with the teachers and staff in 
planning, developing and implementing procedures which would provide me- 
diated lessons for the handicapped children. In-service education programs 
were conducted to train the teachers, the children, and their parents in 
the utilization of the various media equipment involved. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The Wide Range Achievement Test and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tests were 
administered on a pre- and post-basis to evaluate the program. 

Evaluation Findings 

The evaluation revealed a mean gain of 15 percentile points. The objective 
was attained. 

Cost: $35,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. 6. Kornfein 

6625 La Pal ma Avenue 

Buera Park, California 90620 

(714) 522-2680 
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Major Descriptors 

Audio visual Instruction 
Handicapped 

Individualized Instruction 
Inservice education 
Special education 



Minor Descriptors 

Educationally disadvantaged 
Elementary school students 
Eirotionally disturbed 
Parent participation 
Physically handicapped 
Secondary school students 
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MODIFICATION OF CHILDREN'S ORAL LANGUAGE 
Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit 16 
LewisburQt Pennsylvania 



Overvie w 

The Modi fixation of Children's Oral Language was a project designed tO improve 
the language deficiencies of children with language learning disabilities. The 
project incorporated the use of Programmed Conditioning for Language, a program 
designed and tested by the Behavioral Sciences Institute. This curriculum was 
developed for use with autistic, hearing-impaired, non-English-speaking, aphasic 
and retarded children. 

Target Population 

The target group Included 100 children between the ages of six and eighteen who 
had language learning disabilities. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The performance objectives were to ensure that: 1) children entering the 
program with an average test accuracy of 22% would leave with a test accuracy 
of 93%, and 2) children entering with lower test accuracies would complete the 
program with an average accuracy of 89.9%. 

Activities 

An orientation conference was conducted for all Interested school and community 
personnel to Initiate the program. This was followed by a week-long training 
conference for the teachers. The teaching was highly individualized, with the 
teachers working with four or five children at a time. The materials Included 
a book of procedures, pictures cut from magazines, score sheets and back-up 
reinforcers. 

Eva luation Strategy 

Teachers required score sheets to be submitted on a weekly basis. This data 
was computer-processed and the printouts were made available on a monthly 
bssis. An independent audit of oral language change through pre- and post- 
testing was also provided. 

Evaluation Findings 

The Improvement in language performance as noted by the pre- and post- tests 
was substantial. The results were uniformly at or above the expected values. 

Crst; $64,025 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 

Mrs. Barbara Hurnmel 
82 University Avenue 
Lew1sbL-g» Pennsylvania 17837 

(717) 524-4431 



Major Descriptors 



Minor Descriptors 



Learning disabilities 
Language arts 
Language handicapped 
Small group instruction 
Speech skills 



Aurally handicapped 
Emotionally disturbed 
Secondary school students 
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PK)DIFICATION OF CHILDREN'S ORAL LANGUAGE 
Department of Conimuni cation Disorders 
Bloomsburg State College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 



Overview 

The Department of Communication Disorders at Bloomsburg State College designed 
a program to teach language to children with language-learning disabilities. 
The program combined modern linguistic theory with advanced behaviora* technology 
developed at the Behavioral Sciences Institute in Monterey, California. 

Target Population 

Children of all grades having language-learning disabilities regardless of 
cause. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objective of the program was to increase significantly the language 
performance of children with language-learning disabilities. 

Activities 

Teachers and speech and hearing specialists received training which included 
supervision, site visits and refresher conferences over a two-year period. 

Upon selection, the children were seen individually or in small groups. The 
teacher presented programmed language stimuli and response models directed at 
the learning of the particular oral language forms needed by the individual child. 
Each response was scored according to a schedule of reinforcement determined by 
the program step. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The Programmed Conditioning Language Test was used as a pre- and post-test. In 
addition to continuous data monitoring, processing, analysis and feedback during 
the two years of the program, an independent audit of oral language changes was 
completed. 

Evaluation Findings 

The teaching programs maintained an average day-to-day response of 91.3% correct. 
On the average, it took about 672 responses per child to obtain particular instruc- 
tional objectives within the program. 

The average teaching time per objective was 2.5 nours. The average pre-teaching 
language criterion test srore for all children was 14.4% correct. The children 
completed the teaching programs with average scores of 96.4% correct. 
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^^^"^^ ^^^^ ^0 be statistically significant beyond 

the .0001 level A difference analysis, which incorporated predicted change 
dict-on"b 23%° maturation, indicated language growth which exceeded the pre- 



Cost: $252,500 for 1972-73 
Contact Person 



Dr. James D. Bryden, Chairman 
Department of Conmuni cation Disorders 
Bloomsburg State College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 17815 

(717) 389-2217 



Major Descriptors 

Language arts 
Language handicapped 
Learning disabilities 
Programmed instruction 
Teacher education 



Minor Descriptors 

Behavior change 
College school cooperation 
Elementary school students 
Language development 
Secondary school students 
Speech skills 
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PERCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
Shippensburg Area School District 
Shippensburg. Pennsylvania 



Overview 

The Shippensburg Area School District, like most other districts, has ele- 
mentary age children who do not achieve expected reading and arithmetic 
attainment levels in spite of competent teaching in regular classroom set- 
tings. Many of these children are known to respond academically to spe- 
cialized developmental and remedial teaching techniques. The Perceptual 
:>cv€.opn,:nt CanU7v was established to provide the different methods and 
materials required for these children. 

Target Population 

The target group was made up of 120 children with learning disabilities 
from grades kindergarten through sixth. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objective of the Perceptual Development Center was to improve 
the reading and math skills of the participating students. 

Activities 

All pupils entering the Center were given a complete psychological, academic 
and perceptual evaluation by the staff. A prescriptive program was then pre- 
pared for each child. Instruction involved motor, visual, auditory train- 
ing, language development and educational restoration. The participants 
visited the Center in small groups for a three and one-half hour session 
weekly. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The Center administered the following tests in September and again in May 
the Wide Range Achievement Test, the Gates-MacGinitie Primary and Survey 
Reading Test, and the Botel Informal Inventory. 

Evaluation Findings 

On all tests, more than fifty per cent (50%) of the children showed a year or 
more gain in reading and math. 

Cost: $30,000 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Mr. 6. Bressler 

317 N. Morris Street 

Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 17257 

(717) 532-2125 



Major Descriptors 

Educational diagnosis 
Lea^'ning disabilities 
Mathematics 
Reading 

Remedial instruction 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Remedial mathematics 
Remedial reading 
Undev*achievers 
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PROJECT LEARNING DISABILITIES 
New Orleans Public Schools 
New Orleans, Lout si ana 



Overview 

The learning disabled child, normal in intelligence, vision, hearing, and motor 
capacity, rf ten fails in school. He may be hyperactive, impulsive, distractible, 
and display difficulties in learning in the visual, auditory, language and motor 
areas. To help such a child succeed in school, the New Orleans Public Schools 
developed Pvoceat Learning Disahilitiea . 

Target Population 

The project Involved 100 students In learning disabilities in kindergarten 
through the second grade. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The objectives of the project were separated into three components. The objec- 
tive of the student component was to develop instructional activities that would 
improve the readiness and social skills. An increase in the positive self -concepts 
of children with learning disabilities was a part of this objective. The objec- 
tive of the teacher component was to provide training programs for the resource 
and classroom teachers to Improve their competencies in applying remediation tech- 
niques in their classroom teaching. The objective of the parent component was 
to involve parents in the education of their children so as to Increase their 
understanding of the characteristics of children with learning disabilities, the 
need for learning disabilities programs, and child-rearing techniques for chil- 
dren with learning disabilities. 

Activities 

The student component provided the following activities: 1) instructional pre- 
scriptions in basic learning skills for individual students were developed and 
applied by resource and clasrroom teachers, and 2) resource and classroom teachers 
applied positive reinforceme.it techniques in their teaching to develop positive 
self-esteem in the target children. 

The activities in the teacher component were directed toward training of class- 
room teachers to teach children with learning disabilities. 

The focus of the parent component was to involve parents of children with learn- 
ing disabilities in the education of their children. 

Evaluation Strategy 

To evaluate the success of the project, the project management assessed the 
results of parent and teacher surveys and made a comparison of student records. 
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EvaTuati'on Findings 



Students participating in the project gained in academic readiness at a rate 
comparable to children without learning disabilities. They made substantially 
more progress than the control group in the development of social skills and 
positive self -concepts. 

The objectives of the teacher component were not fully achieved, as only 50% 
of the 18 participating teachers were rated by the resource personnel as compe- 
tent in remediation techniques. 

Parents were overwhelmingly receptive to the project and carried out appropriate 
learning activities in the home. 

Cost: $190,372 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mrs. N. Hoepffner 

1515 S. Salcedo 

New Orleans. Louisiana 70125 

(504) 821-9600, ext. 205 



Major Descriptors 
ft'sic skills 

Individualized instruction 
Inservice education 
Learning disabilities 



Minor Descriptors 

Behavior change 
Diagnostic teaching 
Elementary school students 
Parent participation 
Remedial instruction 
Self-concept 
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PROJECT MELD 
MODELS FOR EDUCATING THE LtARNiNG DISABLED 
Durham County Schools 
Durham, North Carolina 



Overview 

In the Durham County Schools, 10-15% of the students were considered learning- 
diidjieil. ppojeat MELD used both the deficit-centered approach which concentrated 
on strengthening the weakest learning channel and the eclectic approach which 
relied upon special class placement. Treatment took place both in the schools 
and at the Child Development Institute of the University of North Carolina. 

Target Population 

The 1972-73 project provided direct treatment of 212 children, in grades one 
through four, and provided services to their parents and classroom teachers. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The project attempted to Identify effective and efficient models for increasing 
academic and social competencies of the learning-disabled. In addition, specific 
objectives were to: 1) increase positive effective and affective interaction in 
the classroom, 2) increase parental knowledge of learning disabilities, and 
3) determine the cost effectiveness of the models. 

Activities 

In the deficit -centered approach, children exhibiting learning disabilities were 
assigned to receive therapy 30-45 minutes daily, 3-4 months or longer. Teaching 
efforts were directed at the identified area of weakness. The referring teacher 
was given general support to clarify the basis of the child's academic breakdown. 
No specific remedial prescription was given. Follow-up consisted of post-testing. 
The eclectic model stressed the reciprocal process between the child and his 
environment. Learning-disabled children were assigned to special classes for one 
to three hours daily. The model involved numerous observations, conferences with 
teachers » and experimental teaching. An educational prescription was developed. 
Follow-up was important and extensive in this model. Both models involved parent 
consultation. Other activities Included conferences, general and specific work- 
shops, and information dissemination among participants. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluation of the 1972-73 program was carried out In three phases: 1) to 
determine behavioral change in each area specified in the objectives, 2) to deter- 
mine the extent to which the program was responsible for the changes, and 3) to 
assess the cost of each model in relation to Improvement noted. Specific tests 
utilized in Phase One Included Peabody Individual Achievement Test, Schaefer 
Classroom Behavior Inventory, and Home Behavior Inventory. Structured interviews 
were conducted with class-^oom teachers. The data for Phase Two was obtained from: 
1) on-site interviews, 2) analysis of teacher activity logs, and 3) a review of 
management procedures. Phase Three compared cognitive and social gains with cost. 
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Evaluation Findings 



An^ilysis of these data indicated that Project MELD was successful in achieving 
significant gains in the academic achievement of the children. There was siqni- 
ficant improvement in the development of phonetic language skills. Data from 
the Classroom Behavior Inventory Indicated the project had little impact on 
teacher perception of tht behavior of learning-disebled children. However, this 
point was contradicted by personal interviews, which indicated understanding of 
the problems and acceptance and support of the project. Parent involvement was 
one of the most successful components of the project. Findings indicated that 
neither model exceeded the other in producing cognitive and social gains. Thus, 
the eclectic model in the school setting appeared to be more cost-effective than 
the deficit model in either setting, due to the larger number of children served. 

Cost: 571 ,774 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Ms. Marion W. Krueger 
102 E. Seminary 

Durham, North Carolina 27702 
(919) 688-8261 



Major Descriptors 

College school cooperation 
Interpersonal competence 
Learning disabilities 
Parent participation 
Underachlevers 



Minor Descriptors 

Cost effectiveness 
Elementary school students 
Teacher education 




PROJECT SPOKESMAN 
Talbot County Board of Education 
Easton. Maryland 



Ove rview 

•f» / .:;.v!cv'.-.;': was designed to screen, diagnose and treat speech handicapped 
children. As a result of this activity, a screening program for hearing problems 
was developed. After initial speech and hearing evaluations, the staff initiated 
a referral, testing and treatment program for children with language disorders. 

Target Population 

Nine hundred seventy-three (973) children from a total county population of 2.425 
students in kindergarten through sixth grade were screened for communication dis- 
orders. Of those screened, 180 were selected for articulation remediation, 30 
for language therapy. 13 for stuttering therapy, and 13 for voice therapy. In 
addition to direct services to children, the program provided in-service training 
for teachers. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

Major objectives were to: 1) implement a continuous, organized program for the 
diagnosis and treatment of speech defects, 2) increase the percentage of children 
able to maintain correct speech patterns, 3) implement teacher training on the 
identification and needs of the speech handicapped. 4) provide speech therapy 
aides to free therapists for functional use of therapeutic time, and 5) disseminate 
Information on procedures of establishing a therapeutic speech program In a rural 
setting. 

Activities 

After Initial speech and hearing screening, the clinicians returned to their 
assigned schools for further diagnostic testing. Caseload selection was based on 
specific criteria, including severity of the speech disorder, maturation level, 
and prognosis of self- Improvement versus Improvement with therapy. The project 
consultants developed screening and testing to detect language disorders. Follow- 
ing these activities, the 01 star Language Program was Initiated with four groups 
of kindergarten and first grade students. In addition, clinicians treated other 
language- Impaired children in such areas as basic concept development, syntax 
development, auditory perceptual skill development, and social verbalization. 
Skill areas In speech therapy Included sound awareness and discrimination, correct 
production of target sounds In Isolation and in syllables, words, sentences and 
discourse. Carry-over into classroom and home settings was stressed. A home 
tape-recorded program was developed to aid in the transfer of correct speech to 
the home environment. In the in-service training program, teachers observed 
sessions and met with consultants on an Individual or small-group basis. 
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Evaluation Strategy 



Project evaluation was approached from three perspectives: input, process and 
output evaluation. Input evaluation included appraisal of staff quality. Pro- 
cess evaluation assessed how well the project operated. Output evaluation focused 
on the impact of the project. Evalt Mon included, in addition to the students 
who received services: observation ot therapy by 40 teac.:.ers. 163 teacher confer- 
ences, 53 parent conferences, and the development of a policies and procedures 
manual for the county. 



Evaluation Fi ndi nos 



Project evaluation indicated that the staff was *fell qualified and performed their 
ro ps effectively. Data for articulation therapy indicated that the mean number 
of : rors decreased from 22.8 on the pre-test to 5.0 on the post-test. There was 
signiiicant improvement in language behavior, and the tape-recorded home program 
proved to be a beneficial adjunct to therapy. 

Cost. $30,150 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mr. Lee C. Weller, Director 
P. 0. Box 1029 
Easton, Maryland 21601 

(301) 822-0330, ext. 23 



Major Descriptors 

Educational diagnosis 
Speech banc, i capped 
Speech skills 
Speech therapy 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Information dissemination 
"^eacher education 
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PROJECT 3R 

RE-EDUCATION, REALITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 
East Granby, Connecticut 



Overview 

ppoject SR was designed to help children who exhibit behavioral problems to 
modify their behavior, improve academic skills, and return to the normal 
school routine. Children remained in a 3R unJt approximately six months. 
During this time» a team of specially trained teachers utilized specific 
behavior modification techniques and procedures that helped the child in 
his natural support systems. 

Target Population 

The target group for the project included students who manifested inappropriate 
or incompetent behaviors. They ranged between ages 5 through 16 and from 
grades kindergarten to ten. The 1972-73 project involved 108 participants. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

Project 3R proposed to demonstrate: 1) how independent school systems could 
cooperate to provide for social ly-emotionally maladjusted children a quality 
educational program which no one town could provide; 2) how an in-service 
program could help the staff to re-educate these children under a consistent 
program with applied techniques; 3) how a public school and a university 
could collaborate to train personnel to re-educate disturbed children; and 
4) how the effectiveness of the project and its programs could be measured 
by strong evaluative research procedures. Specific objectives with respect 
to the children included; developing trust in adults, building competence, 
controlling symptoms by developing acceptable behavior, and correcting 
academic deficits. A two-year follow-up was provided to help the return of 
the child to the normal school. 

Activities 

The 3R unit was conducted with team teaching, individualized instruction and 
independent study. The teacher-counselor, the liaison teacher-counselor, 
aides, and program coordinator constituted the team and were responsible for 
prescribing the goals and strategies from day to day. Classroom strategies 
included personal goal setting, whereby the child became involved In actively 
assessing his own behavior and making a commitment for behavioral change. 
Tangible rewards were given for success in learning tasks and were later 
replaced by social reinforcement. Because the unit was located in a regular 
school and within easv access of the home school, the students were not 
isolated from their peers and participated with them in physical education 
and music activities each week. 
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Si! J ? ! in-service training program was an important project activity. 
Parent-teacher meetings were held monthly and parents were trained in tech- 
niques of behavior modification. 

Evaluation Strategy 

A goal evaluation model was used emphasizing operations research. The qual- 
ity of the program was evaluated in terms of the defined goals and objec- 
tives. Actual outcomes, specified in behavioral objectives, served as qual- 
ity measurements of these goals. Academic and behavioral objectives were 
measured by a variety of standardized tests and instruments developed by 
qJk Ji D : 1:8-. Metropolitan Reading Achievement Test, Devereux Elementary 
School Behavior Rating Scale, and Stanford Binet. 

Evaluation Findings 

In tests administered in a pre- and post-test design, students demonstrated 
increased academic competency in reading and mathematical skills and an 
l^ll^tll i^' ."Po^/et"**" to the home school, homeroom teachers reported 
that the student s behavior was improved to a striking degree. Over 9S% of 
the students who served in the unit have returned to the normal classroom 
and maintained a regular classroom program after an average stay of six 
months in the program. 

Cost: $127,380 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. George Bondra 

East Granby Center School 

Turkey Hill Road 

East Granby. Connecticut 

(203) 653-2556 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Behavior change College-school cooperation 

Behavior problems Elementary school students 

Goal orientation Individualized instruction 

Team teaching Inservice education 

Parent participation 
Secondary school students 
Student improvement 
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PROJECT TOTEM JUNIOR HIGH EDUCATION/GUIDANCE CENTER 
Federal School District #210 
Kent» Washington 



Overview 

Pit*ojeot Totem Junior High Education/ Guidcmoe Center demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of assisting junior high school students in development of record- 
ed self-evaluation techniques. In turn, these techniques were utilized to 
resolve various learning problems. Students exhibiting extreme difficulty 
in adjusting to the regular classes received individual attention at the 
Center from a number of sources. These sources included a full-time Coun- 
selor-Consultant, Center staff teachers, teacher interns, off-duty teachers 
and peer tutors. A variety of techniques were used to pinpoint and measure 
specific academic social behavior. 

Target Population 

The services of the center were aimed at educationally and emotionally 
handicapped junior high school students. The program involved 300 students 
and 50 teachers. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major purpose was to improve the academic and social skills of junior 
high school students. The program design specified the following major ob- 
jectives: 1) to increase teacher competencies in working with handicapped 
children, and 2) to improve the level of student performance academically 
and socially by means of intervention techniques. Intervention techniques 
were applied through a team approach, utilizing specialists working cooper- 
atively with the regular staff. 

Activities 

Increasing teacher competencies was accomplished by providing workshops and 
after-school sessions for teachers and other staff members. A one-week 
workshop preceded the opening of school. In addition, five Saturday morn- 
ing workshops and 15 in-service training meetings were held during the 
year. Teachers were also involved, on a day-to-day basis, with center 
staff aids in pinpointing student behavior which interfered with learning. 

The Center classroom served a number of youngsters each day. Teachf.rs re- 
ferred students to the Center for specific types of assistance. Stiiuonts 
were often returned to their classrooms after a short stay in the Center. 
It was found that students were helped to develop skills by charting their 
own behavior. A six-cycle, semi -logarithmic chart was utilized which en- 
abled the user to chart behaviors as frequently as every minute. The total 
number of students served also included those who indirectly benefited from 
the Increased competencies of teachers trained by, but not assigned to, the 
Center staff. 
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Evaluation Strategy 



Increase of teacher competencies was measured by improvement of students, as 
shown through analysis of amount and rate of change, and substantial or 
Increased participation in the regular classroom. Standardized tests were 
given regularly during the year. The California Reading Tests were adminis- 
tered in the fall and spring of the school year. 

Evaluation Findings 

The average grade level improvement on the California Reading Tests was 1.15 
for a group of 22 seventh graders, as compared to 1.18 for all seventh graders 
The average Grade Placement Average for 32 students was 0.70. In the final 
grading period, a disproportionate number of students received low grades. 
Overall grades failed to meet project goals. Those students who received help 
from the center teacher or counselor directly or Indirectly Improved most. 
Evaluating project success against total school performance proved unrealistic 

Cost: $41,524 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mr. Vernon Tipton 
Principal 

26630 40th Avenue South 
Kent, Washington 9803 i 

(206) 852-5100 

Major Descriptors 

Guidance centers 
Handicapped 
Self-evaluation 
Teacher education 



Minor Descriptors 

Individual instruction 
Learning disabilities 
Secondary school students 
Student Improvement 
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READING IMPROVEMENT THROUGH AUDITORY PERCEPTUAL TRAINING 

(THE APT PROGRAM) 
Alameda County School Department 
Hayward, California 



0\ rview 

The Reading Tmpr*oi>ement Thr- jk Auditory Perceptual Training (APT) Program was 
designed as a six-month pro^^ am to be used twice a week by students having 
designated auditory deficiencies. The program involved the use of an audio 
tape program of diagnostic and instnictional materials to improve the reading 
and listening skills of primary grade children. 

Target Population 

The target group consisted of 564 children in grades one through three who had 
auditory processing dysfunctions. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objectives of the program were to ensure that: 1) the target group 
would perform better on a standardized reading test than the control group, 
2) the target group would show significantly better performance on a standardized 
listening test than the control group, and 3) the target group would show signi- 
ficantly better results on the Composite Auditory Perceptual Te»t than the control 
group. 

Activities 

Usually, the children were given a series of 39 audio tape lessons twice a week. 
The activities consisted of listening to ten- to twelve-minute recorded lessons 
and responding appropriately in a listening booklet. Each lesson contained 
enough items for practice and mastery of the perceptual tasks in the program. 
In most of the classes there were no special groupings for the program. Where 
the teacher administered the program to the whole class, all children took the 
lessons and test at the same time and in the same way. 

Eva 1 ua ti on S tra .'gy 

The methods used to evaluate the program included the Cooperative Primary Reading 
Test, the Cooperative Primary Listening Test, and the Composite Auditory Perceptual 
Test. 

Evaluation Findings 

The (APT) program showed statistically significant effects on auditory processing 
and listening comprehension skills. The effect of auditory training on reading 
comprehension was not clearly demonstrated. 

Cost: $87,504 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Dr. B. R. Witkin 
224 W. Winton Avenue 
Hayward, California 

(415) 783-5800, ext. 373 

Major Descriptors 

Aurally handicapped 
Listening comprehension 
Reaaing 

Reading development 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Hearing therapy 
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REGIONAL PRESCRIPTIVE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 
Southwest and West Central Education Research 
and Development Center 
Will mar, Minnesota 



Overview 



The Regional Pipes eruptive Tnstruatiomt MateHaU Center was designed to make 
available a wide range of new and innovative educational materials to the 
teachers in the southwestern part of Minnesota. Many of these materials were 
non-existent or in short supply prior to the start of the program. The parti- 
cipating schools were located in predominantly rural districts in southwestern 



Target Population 

Participating in the program were handicapped children in kindergarten through 
grade twelve. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of the program was to provide materials aimed at facilitating pre- 
scriptive programming for handicapped children and thereby to remedying their 
academic skill deficiencies. 



The objectives of the program were to ensure that: 1) 50% of the students served 
by the Center would maintain the gains made upon returning to a regular classroom 
setting, 2) 70% of the students served by the Center would meet the specific 
educational objectivts set for them, and 3) 50% of the children Involved in the 
program would demonstrate significant positive attitudinal change. 

Activities 



All target schools were staffed with prescriptive resource teachers. These 
teachers were responsible for diagnosing basic skills, prescribing materials, 
demonstrating their use, and applying them to educational programs ar." "Prescrip- 
tions for specific children. Their roles also extunded to monitoring and evalua- 
ting the progress of each child. 

The prescriptive resource teachers provided help beyond individual programming 
through the use of workshops, in-service training. Individual consultation and 
diagnostic teaching. In addition to consulting with special teachers and tutors 
to develop innovation and relevant programs for handicapped children, the pre- 
scriptive resource teachers functioned as part of a psycho-educational team 
Including school psychologists, social workers, and speech pathologists. 
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Evaluation Strategy 



The instruments used to evaluate the program included the Wide Ranqe Achieve- 
ment Test, teacher questionnaires, and the Minnesota School Effect Assessment. 

Evaluation Findin9s 

All objectives were attained with the exception of objective two. While 
only 43. of the children achieved the stated goal, all of them made sub- 
stantial academic gains. 

Cost: $79,560 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mr. William Naylor 
611 West Fifth Street 
Willmar, Minnesota 56201 

(612) 235-2064 



Major Descriptors M inor Descriptors 

Diagnostic teaching Cooperative planning 

Handicapped Educational innovation 

Instructional materials centers Student attitudes 

Resource teachers 
Rural school systems 



RESOURCE ROOMS 
Schijol District of Lancaster 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 



Overview 

The Reeourae Rooms project was developed to offer an alternative educational 
setting for children with academic deficits and/or maladaptive social behavior. 

Target Population 

The target group consisted of 225 children in grades two through six. The chil- 
dren were representative of a low income group. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The project had two main objectives which would ensure that: 1) the students 
referred to the Resource Rooms for work in an academic deficit area would show 
significant gains during the time they were in the program, and 2) the students 
referred because of maladaptive social behavior would show improvement in social 
adjustment. 

Activities 

Each '-if }'M'ce room was organized into two sections: one for academic, and one 
for socialization. In the academic area, special prograitsned material as well 
as regular class assig- lents were provided for as many as 60 students per week. 

All sessions were scheduled in the socialization area. Each session, limited to 
a maximum of eight students, fell into one or two categories: 1) Group Social 
Activities - designed to help children learn to function adequately on ars inter- 
personal basis; and 2) Group Academic Activities - designed to help children 
function in an academic group setting. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The following means were employed to evaluate the program: 1) the Peabody 
Individual Achievement Test, 2) the Bristol Scale of Social Adjustment, and 
3) an in-house developed academic and social adjustment scale completed by class- 
room teachers. 

Evaluation Findings 

Significant gains were found in academic areas for students who attended the 
resource room. Some children showed improvement in social adjustment. 

Cost: $16,799 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 

Mr. J. Bonfield 

225 West Orange Street 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17602 

(717) 393-3871 



Major Descriptors 



Minor Descriptors 



Group activities 
Slow learners 
Socially maladjusted 
Student improvement 



Economically disadvantaged 
Elementary school students 
Programmed instruction 
Resource centers 



A RETRIEVAL AND REDIRECTION WORK-ORIENTED PROGRAM 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Board of Education of the City of New York 
Brooklyn, New York 



Overview 

This program was designed to provide evaluation, occupational education, voca- 
tional training, counseling, job placen«nt and extended follow-up for a sample 
of 16- and 17-year-old high-functioning, educable mental retardates selected 
from a population of potential and actual junior high school dropouts. The need 
for an alternative to present junior high school programs was evidenced by the 
1970 Bureau for Children with Retarded Mental Development Census Rep ort, showing 
that 5Q% of all junior high studenls with retarded mental development, aged 16 
to 17, terminate their education without a follow-up program to determine employ- 
ment status and ability to cope with normal life situations. Totally lacking in 
job skills, they were deficient, fired, and in desperate circumstances relative 
to employment. 

Target Population 

The target population consisted of 200 junior high school students with retarded 
mental development selected from the five boroughs. Direct services of the pro- 
gram were provided to the high-functioning and educable among this group. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The proyram's ultimate goal v. .s the improvement of: 1) vocational readiness, 
through participation in manual and non-manual learning experiences; 2) social 
maturity; 3) sel f -concept ; 4) parental attitudes; and 5) attendance and punc- 
tuality. The program also intended to remedy i^npe'diments such as dental and other 
physical problems. 

Activities 

The candidates were screened for program suitability by supervisors, guidance 
counselors, psychiatric social workers, and counselors for agencies serving the 
mentally retarded. Psychometric testing vths included in the screening. On the 
basis of evaluative recommendations, students entered one of the training and/or 
instructional phases of the program. These phases Included: 1) a vocationally- 
oriented instructional program where students were given in-school opportunities 
for occupational training in clerical work, the food trades, building maintenance, 
messenger work, etc.; 2) a workshop providing evaluation, academic remediation, 
placement services and occupational skills training for more psycho-social ly 
mature participants; and 3) part-time and full-time occupational training for 
job-ready students at job sta::ons in a variety of business establishments in 
the local comnunity aiid the surrounding area. 

Upon completion of the instructional phase, the project placed the students in 
full-time employment. Continued remedial academics were offered to extension 
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phase students at mght school classes established by the project staff in each 
^r!T.t' ^ '^'^^ "^^"^^ maintained contact with extension phase l?udents 

to determine their success in occupational and psychosocial adjustment and to 
provide counseling and/or referrals in the event of adjustment difficulties 

An in-service training program which assisted teachers in assessing and improvino 
l^^Z fr^'"" <:°"'P«t?"ce and redirected the present junior high school curH?i S 

J?affinrcoS?eJ"'^ ''''''''''' "^'''''^ '''''''' ^'^^ 
Evaluation Strategy 

5r!iV"Jh2''?^;^r^^ ^ncy and job preparation, the Vineland Social Maturity 
rn«lf;/5 J Francisco Vocatirnal Competency Test, and the Tennessee Self- 
Concept Scale were utilized. 

Evaluation Findings 

The project population significantly improved in social maturity as measured by 

Jmnr»i2S^"?i^'"]fI J'^^^^^^Jj'^S* ^elf-concept and related eilrot onll control 
improved along with family attitudes as measured by the Tennessee Self-Concept 
5»caje. The group cooperative approach, with extensive supportive services 
employed, was successful in achieving the other state objectives. 

Cost: $782,652 for 1972-73 
Contact Person 

Mr. Robert Goldsmith, Director 
65 Court Street 
Room 823 

New York City, New York 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

* ,1 u . Career planning 

Educable mentally handicapped Guidance counseling 

Trade and industrial education Individual counseling 

Vocatjona development Occupational choice 

Vocational follow up Work experience program 
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A SUPPORTIVE PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN WITH 
LEARNING DISABILITIES 
Pawtucket School Department 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island ^ 

BEST COPT AVAILABLE 



Overview 

The Supportive Program for Children ifitk Learning Disabilitiea was designed 
to aid children having problems which impede progress in regular classroom 
activities. Supportive help for both the classroom teacher and the child 
was provided by the educational team consisting of two resource teachers 
and an educational prescriptionist. The team was responsible for an indi- 
vidualized education prescription which could be implemented in the class- 
room. 

Target Population 

The program was designed for learning disabled children in grades kinder- 
garten through six. The 1972-73 program involved 50 students, grades kinder- 
garten through third. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objectives of the program were to: 1) identify the specific learn- 
ing disability of the child, 2) provide supportive help for the classroom 
teacher and the child, and 3) provide successful learning experiences for 
the child in the classroom. The specific objectives were aimed at academic 
success. Improved attitude toward self and school and remediation of speci- 
fic learning disabilities within the regular classroom environment. 

Activities 

Project activities Included: 1) ongoing contact between the regular class- 
room teacher and the resource teacher which provided a mechanism whereby a 
child with a learning disability received specialized services within the 
regular classroom as well as during the time spent with the resource teacher; 
2) development of a profile of each pre-primary child who appeared to have 
learning deficiencies, followed by further testing by a diagnostic team; 
3} writing of specific behavioral objectives for each child; and 4) meet- 
ings between the educational prescript jnlst and the resource teachers, 
for one-half day every other week, to develop more refined teaching methods. 

Classroom activities aided project students in developing gross and fine 
motor skills, as well as cognitive, perceptual, memory, language, and 
academic skills. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Evaluation of the project was conducted by the Curriculum Research and De- 
velopment Center of the University of Rhode Island. Academic and cognitive 
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gains were measured by a pre-post adr.nni strati on of the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test to both project and comparison groups. Attitude toward 
self and school was measured by pre -interim-post administration of the 
Pupil Behavior Rating Scale to project group children. Remediation of 
specific learning disabilities was measured by pre-post administration of 
sub-tests from the Illinois Test of Psychol inguistic Abilities (ITPA) and 
the Detroit Test of Learning Aptitude (DTLA). 

Evaluation Findings 

In general, cognitive gains made by the project group children were approx- 
imately equivalent to the gains made by comparison group children. A chrtk 
on equivalent mean pre-test scores of both groups was performed, and no 
statistically significant difference was found to exist. The project 
group children were rated as having a more positive attitude about them- 
selves and school throughout the year. The remcJiation procedures, as in- 
dicated by the number of children remaining in each learning disability 
category, were demonstrably successful. 

Cost: $37,970 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. Leo F. Do! an 

Director of Special Education 

Park Place 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island 02860 
(401) 728-2120, ext. 292 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Cognitive development Diagnostic teaching 

Learning disabilities Elementary school students 

Remedial Instruction 
Self -concept 
Underac hie vers 
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TEACHING EDUCATIONALLY HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN INTERPERSONAL SOCIAL SKILlS 
San Diego County Department of Education 
San Diego. California 



Overview 

Is a lack of social skills the largest single problem facing the educationally 
handicapped child? Some experts believe that this lack not only prevents him 
from functioning as a normal child in the regular classroom, but also prevents 
him from functioning adequately In peer group settings. Predicated on this 
thesis, the primary gial of the project was to develop and Implement an educa- 
tional program helpful to those children In educationally handicapped class- 
room groups who exhibited specific interpersonal problems and a lack of social 
skills. 

Target Population 

The project focused upon educationally handicapped children In grades one 
through six who lacked social skills. In 1972-73, 120 students participated. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The project's three principal objectives were to: 1) train teachers to under- 
stand principles of group dynamics and to Increase their level of skill in inter 
personal transactions; 2) reduce detrimental social behavior of the pupils; end 
3) develop a manual containing materials. Interpersonal games and exercises 
which could be used to teach educationally handicapped children. 

Activities 

The mechanisms for Implementing the objectives consisted of teacher training 
workshops and consultations in the classroom between the teacher, the pupils 
and the project coordinator. The project objectives were achieved through 
intensive training activities. Teachers acquired innovative teaching techniques 
methods of Improving communication skills and procedures for developing better 
interpersonal relationships in their classroom. Video recording and playback 
of group exercises In the classroom were important training tools. Considerable 
time and effort was expended in developing materials for a prototype manual r 
Tn addition to consultant input, project teachers developed interpersonal games 
and simulation techniques. Most of the selected procedures were tested in 
the classrooms of participating teachers. These procedures were discussed . 
at monthly workshops prior to Inclusion in the manual. 

Evaluation Strategy 

To evaluate the effect of the project on teachers, the Fundamental Interpersonal 
Relationships Orientation Form B was administered before and after a four-day 
human relations workshop. Exit interviews were conducted by the evaluation 
consultant. 
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The effects of the project on pupils was determined by: 1) qualitative obser- 
vation of teachers ♦ 2) quantitative data obtained at pre- and post-measurement 
periods on children's detrimental interpersonal behavior, and 3) three measure- 
ments of experimental children's interperso^a^ behavior as compared with those 
of the control group. Three instruments were employed to obtain these measure- 
ments. The first was a checklist of detrimental behaviors to be filled out by 
the teacher. The second was a self-repoft inven^.ory of detrimental behaviors 
as repor-ec'. by the child. The third was a parental report on the child's 
level of interpersonal functioning. These inventories were administered to 
members of both the project and comparison groups at the beginning and the con- 
clusion of the project period. 

Evaluation Findings 

The project's training activities contributed substantially to the personal 
growth and the professional development of the teachers. The qualitative 
observations indicated a high level of success in reducing detrimental social 
behavior of the pupils. Quantitative data Indicated that the progress of the 
experimental group exceeded that of the control group. 

Cost: $70,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Dr. Lawrence C. Barry 

Project Director 

6401 Linda Vista Road 

San Diego, California 92111 

(714) 278-6400, ext. 365 

M ajor Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Academically handicapped Elementary school students 

Behavior change Group dynamics 

Inservicc education 
Peer relationship 
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TRAINING PROGRAM CENTER 
Palisades Park Board of Education 
Bogota, New Jersey 



Overview 

Instructional approaches to enhance achievement of special education students do 
exist, but practical training in these approaches has not been generally avail- 
able to teachers on the job or in teacher training institutions. Methodologies 
such as individualized instruction, the use of performance objectives, and 
behavior development have in coiimon a "systems approach" to instructional plan- 
ning and management; that is, an approach based on precise diagnosis, prescrip- 
tion, and evaluation. This program was designed to develop a comprehensive 
application of tne systems approach to the instruction of special education 
youngsters, and to the special education teacher's acquisition of these skills 
as well. 

Target Population 

The target group included all special education students and their teachers in 
kindergarten through grade twelve. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The program objectives were to: 1) increase students* task-oriented behavior, 
2) improve students academic gains, and 3) enhance the frequency of teacher 
attention contingent on positive student behavior. 

Activities 

In-service courses using lecture, role-playing, video-tape and task groups were 
held for the teachers. The students utilized special materials including Individ 
ua! Instructional Pathways and Behavior Mod Squad. Learn-cycle, a three-part 
manual of behavior development, was made avaHable for the teachers' use. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The Wide Range Achievement Test and regular observations of the students and 
teachers were utilized. 

Evaluation Findings 

Task-oriented behavior showed significant gains; contingent teacher attention 
showed significant gains; and the students made academic gains of .8 years in 
both the math and reading areas. 

Cost: $116,000 for 1972-73 
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Contact Perso n 

Ms. Barbara Pentre 

249 Leonia Avenue 

Bogota, New Jersey 07603 



(201) 487-2707 



M ajor Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

In-service education Educational diagnosis 

Special education Instructional materials 

Systems approach Secondary school students 

Task performance Teacher education 
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VAMP 

(VISUAL AND MOTOR PERCEPTUAL) 
Brown City School District 
Brown City, Michigan 



Overview 

The Visual arid Motor Perceptual (VAMP) program was developed to help 
the e.irly elementary child achieve competencies in the basic visual 
and motor perceptual skills which are the basis for. continuous progress 
throughout lif.-. 

Target Population 

The target group consisted of 45 children from kindergarten through 
grade two. Three criteria determined entry into the program: 1) average 
scholastic ability, D low socio-economic status, and 3) low scores on 
the Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception and/or Objective Cri- 
terion Reference Tests for Reading Readiness and Perceptual Motor Skills. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objective of the program was to improve the visual and motor 
perceptual skills of the target group. 

Activities 

Special activities directed toward improving perceptual skills were car- 
ried out in the regular classrooms. These activities were conducted by 
special reading teachers and paraprofessionals who worked with small groups 
of children for 30 minutes each day. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Pre- and post-scores of the Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Percep- 
tion and Objective Criterion Reference Tests for Reading and Perceptual 
Motor Skills were used. 

Evaluation Findings 

The results of the tests indicated that 90% of the target group showed a 
gain at the end of the year. The program was termed a success. 

Cost: $22,410 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mrs. Marian R. Marion 

4290 Second Street 

Brown City, Michigan 48416 



(313) 346-2781 
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iTdjor uescnpiors Minor Descriptors 

Economicany disadvantaged Elementary school students 

Perceptual de.^elopment Paraprofessional school personnel 

Reading Reading 
Small group Instruction 
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Chapter 7 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS BEST COW AVAIUBU 

"Industrial Arts Is the botfy of related 
subject matter, or related courses, organ- 
ized for the development of understanding 
about the technical, consumer, occupation- 
al, organizational, managerial, social, 
historic; and cultural aspects of indus- 
try and inology. Learning experiences 
involve a.civitles such as experimenting, 
designing, constructing, evaluating, and 
using tools, machines, materials, and 
processes which provide opportunities for 
creativity and problem solving.** 



Standard Terminology for Currioulum and 
InatruoHon in Local and State Sohcol 
Syateme, NCES, 1970 



1 
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MOVAN 

PRE-OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ELEMENTARY PUPILS 

School District ^81 
Spokane Public Schools 
Spokane. Washington 



Overview 

NOVAIH was developed by the Spokane Public Schools to give students a sense of 
craftsmanship through the use of tools and materials. The activities of this 
program were designed to make school more enjoyable, thereby, creating positive 
attitudes toward school. 

Target Population 

This program was directed toward 1,900 fifth and sixth grade students from 15 
Title I schools. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The- program had the following primary objectives: 1) stjdents who were givcr» a 
choice of materials and projects would complete their projects to the satisfaction 
of the instructor; 2) students would use tools and equipment according to safety 
standards cet by the Instructor; 3) students would attend an open house at which 
their work was displayed, showing pride in their achievement; 4) parents and 
classroom teachers would, Indicate, when asked, that students' attitudes toward 
school had improved; 5) pre- and post-test scores of disadvantaged pupils would 
show a 20% improvement in attitude toward tools, materials, the environment and 
acts or relationships in the world of work; and 6) parents would evaluate the 
program with at least 75% endorsement. 

Activities 

Using three mobile vans as classrooms, the project involved the pupils in success- 
oriented activities utilizing woods, clcistlcs. clay and metals. As the students 
used the tools ano materials, they were made aware of the occupations which 
related to them. Each MOVAN session lasted from seven to ten days. Class 
size was limited to 15 students. (Over a two-year period, the students were able 
to visit all three vans.) Follow-up activities conducted by the classroom 
teachers, included the use of films, slides and other visual aides relating to 
craftsmanship or vocations. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Evaluation of the project was carried out in three ways. First, a form was 
developed to record the number of participants, the total number of projects com- 
pleted, projects brought to the open house, and the number of visitors at the 
open house. Second, pre- and post-tests on students' perception of the 
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world of work were given to pupils in the program. Third, questionnaires 
allowed parents, visitors at the open house, principals and classroom 
teachers to evaluate the* program and report observable change in student 
attitude. 



Evaluation Findings 

All objectives were attained and the 
whelming success. 



program was considered to be an over- 



Cost: $45,000 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mrs. Shirley Cross 
West 825 Trent Avenue 
Spokane, Washington 99201 

(509) 455-4465 



Major Descriptors 

Career planning 
Mobile classrooms 
Shop curriculum 
Student projects 



Minor Descriptors 

Audiovisual aids 
Disadvantaged youth 
Elementary school students 
Safety education 
School visitation 
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Chapter 8 



MATHEMATICS 

BEST COPY jMfAiUIBLE 



"Mathematics contprlses the body or related 
sub.lect matter, or the bo^ of related 
courses, organized for carrying on learning 
experiences concerned with the science of 
relations existing between quantities (mag- 
nitude) and operations and the science of 
methods used for deducing from other quanti 
ties, known or supposed, the quantities 
sought." 



Standcani Teminology for Curvioulum and 
InBtruotion in Looal and State School 
Syatma, NCES, 1970 



Mathematics programs which are described In combination with 
other basic skills curricula, such as English language arts 
and social studies, are catalogued under General Elementary 
and General Seoondary Eduoation^ Chapter 5. 
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LEARNER ORIENiATION TO TECHNOLOGY 
Grand Forks Public Schools 
Grand Fords, North Dakota 



Overview 

The exponential increase In human knowledge makes man's Interaction with tech- 
nology a certainty for the future. Heretofore, elementary and secondary education 
in Grand Forks did not completely prepare learners for such experience. Therefore, 
this project was designed to familiarize students, teachers and administrators 
with computer technology and Its various applications In i learning system. 

Target Population 

The target group was composed of 6,500 students in junior high and high school 
and 125 professional instructors. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The project was aimed at mathematics and science students who utilized the com- 
puter as part of their program of study. It was hoped that these students would: 
1) comprehend the functioning of the con^uter, and 2) respond with positive atti- 
tudes toward education. 

Activities 

The program used a central, multi -language, time-sharing computer system located 
at South Junior High School. In addition, ten teletype terminals were located 
in three junior high and two senior high schools. 

The computer-assisted programs were Included as part of the learning experiences 
for each student. More than 200 math-science programs, games and simulation 
routines were developed and used by the students. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The Computer Concept Questionnaire and School Sentiment Index were administered 
on a pre-test and post-test basis to evaluate the program. 

The evaluation of the program was sub-contracted to the Bureau of Educational 
Research and Services at the University of North Dakota. 

Evaluation Findings 

Significantly positive results obtained from the Instruments indicated that both 
objer Lives were attained. 
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Cost: $74,997 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. Walter H. KnipA 
1224 Walnut Street 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 

(701) 772-6883 

Major Descriptors 

Computer science education 
Sciences 



58201 



Minor Descriptors 

Coniputer assisted instructic 
Mathematics 

Secondary school students 
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LRC COMPUTER NETWORK 
Bluefleld State College 
Bluefield, West Virginia 



Qveryiew 

Computer educational networks had their inception In metropolitan school dis- 
tricts. Equipment cost and lack of trained personnel had blocked rural public 
school students from the mainstream of computer technology. A consortium of 
several small rural school districts allowed the Bluefield area to gain the 
benefits of this technology. 

Target Population 

Secondary school administrators, teachers of mathenatics and science and second- 
ary students from grades seven through twelve. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The objective of the LRC Computer NetLfork was to make the capabilities of modern 
computer technology available to high school administrators, teachers, and stu- 
dents. The program sought to effectively establish formal computer science 
training and instruction. 

Activities 

Project teachers were trained in computer science and computer-assisted instruc- 
tion. Secondary students were taught to utilize teletypewriter terminals for 
computer science training, problem-solving activities and Instruction at computer 
terminals In consumer arithmetic. Workshops were conducted with school adminis- 
trators to Improve administrative processes through automation. For special 
education classes, computer assisted instruction was used in consumer arithmetic. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Student performance objectives and criteria pre- and post-tests were used includ- 
ing the WRAT tests. Surveys of administrators, teachers and children provided 
administrative evaluation. 

Evaluation Findings 

Computer science and mathematic students met in excess of 80% of the defined 
performance objectives. Special education students exceeded anticipated achieve- 
ment growth in mathematics. More than 15,000 students benefited from computer 
administrative service. 

Cost: $90,000 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Robert P. Perry 
Director 
Campus Box 16 
Bluefield, West Virginia 

Major Descriptors 

Computer assisted instruction 

Computer science education 

Mathematics 

Rural school systems 

Sciences 



Minor Descriptors 

Professional training 
Secondary school students 
Teacher education 
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MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEMENT PROGRAM 
Pasadena Unified School District 
Pasadena, California 



Overview 

The Mathematics Ajhievement ppogi?am provided an innovative approach to mathematics 
for students who had a history of poor progress in math. The program was patterned 
after an interpretation of the cognitive development theory of Jean Piaget. 

Target Population 

The target population consisted of ninth grade students from two high schools 
who scored at least one year below grade level on standardized tests. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of the project was to deveJop a mathematics program that would raise 
the achievement level by a significantly higher mean score than that attained 
by con^arable students in current mathematics programs. 

Activities 

To accomplish the goals set forth, a staff of child-oriented teachers and aides 
were selected to work with students on an eight-to-one ratio. Activities were 
developed which encouraged positive student self-image, provided for individual 
needs, and allowed maximum peer interaction. In addition, in-service workshops 
were held for the staff. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Pre- and post-admini strati on of the California Test of Basic Skills were used 
to evaluate the program. 

Evaluation Findings 

Students involved in the program made significantly more progress, as determined 
by the standardized tests, than the comparison group. 

Cost: $85,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Richard Berryman, Project Director 
John Muir High School 
1905 Lincoln Avenue 
Pasadena, California 91103 

(213) 798-6283 
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Major Descriptors 

Cognitive development 
Mathematics 
Remedial mathematics 
Self -concept 



Minor Descriptors 
Secondary school students 
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MATHEMATICS DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 
Pacolma Junior High School 
Pacoima, California 



Overview 

The Mathematio?. Demonatration Pjpogpcan was developed to improve the educa- 
tional outlook for youth who would otherwise have little chance of success 
in high school. Designed for those students who were more than a year be- 
hind in their math skills, the program provided intensified individualized 
remedial instruction on a part-time basis. 

Target Population 

The target group consisted of 729 students in grades seven through nine. 
These pupils were educationally disadvantaged and more than one year below 
grade level in mathematics achievement. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major objective of the program was to improve the math skills of the 
target students. 

Activities 

The basis of this program was the curriculum and unit objectives written by 
the staff as a whole. The pre- and post-tests for each unit and the exten- 
sive guide to available instructional materials enabled the classroom 
teacher to personalize Instruction according to the demonstrated learning 
needs of each pupi 1 . 

For those whose computational skills fell too far short for them to parti- 
cipate profitably in the full classroom program, the Mathematics Laboratory 
provided part-time remedial Instruction. In their regular classroom these 
pupils were still able to participate in concept building and skill build- 
ing activities geared to their own levels. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The California Test of Basic Skills was used to evaluate the program. 
Evaluation Findings 

Post- test results showed an average gain of 18 months in seven months of 
instructional time. 



Cost: $168,500 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Ms. Elaine R. Lindsay 

9919 Laurel Canyon Boulevard 

Pacolma. California 91331 



(213) 896-5816 



Major Descriptors 

Educationally disadvantaged 
Individualized Instruction 
Learning laboratories 
Mathematics 
Remedial instruction 



Minor Descriptors 
Secondary school students 
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THE NUFFIELD APPROACH TO MATHEMATICS 
La Mesa-Spring Valley School District 
La Mesa. California 



Overview 

The Nuffield Apppoaak to Mathematiea was instituted as a demonstration proj- 
ect because of its potential for broadening mathematical understandings. 

Target Population 

Elementary school children grades one through six in a oredominantly middle-upper 
class, white, suburban community. Nine hundred fifty (950) students attended 
the demonstration school project. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The objectives were to develop a program based on the Nuffield approach to enable 
students to demonstrate: 1) increased gains in achievement, attitude improvement, 
mastery of cognitive skills related to program content; and 2) Increased know- 
ledge of mathematics. 

Activities 

The Nuffield Approach to Mathematics focused on the basic skills related to pre- 
diction and estimation; organization of data; mathematical relationships; number 
systems, operations, and sentences; geometry; and measurement. Stress was placed 
upon the use of manipulative aids and open-ended games* including strategies, 
patterns, functions, and formulas. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluation strategy Included provision for an external audit of total program 
operation at the end of the project year, comparative measurement of pupil achieve- 
ment in mathematics based on data accruing from standardized comparative tests, 
data related to attitudinal improvement derived from semantic differential results* 
and an assessment of cognitive skill development as indicated In task development 
surveys specifically designed for this purpose. Among the instruments used were 
the Cooperative Primary Test and the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills. 

Evaluation Findings 

Students In program schools made greater gains in attitude toward school and in 
mathematics. Seventy-three per cent (73%) of the primary pupils scored 80% or 
better, 90% scored 70% or better in cognitive skills than the comparison groups. 
The greater median gain was shown in grades two and four. 

Cost: $73,789 for 1972-73 
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Contact Person 



Joan C. Boeman 

4750 Date Avenue 

la Mesa. California 92041 

Major Descriptors 

Learning laboratories 
Mathematics 
Student Improvement 



Minor Descriptors 

Basic skills 
Cognitive development 
Elementary school students 
Instructional materials 
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PRE-AL6EBRA DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 
Chicago School Board 
Chicago. Illinois 



Overview 



The Pi!*e^AZijebm teveiopment Centers program was a sunmer project directed toward 
correcting math deficiencies in eighth grade graduates, thereby preparing them 
for success in regular algebra programs upon entering the ninth grade. 

Target Population 

The target group was comprised of 240 inner-city underachieving eighth grade 
graduates. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The main objectives of the program were to enable students to: 1) improve their 
ability to perform basic operations with numbers; 2) obtain a stanine of four or 
higher on the Stanford Achievement Test; 3) translate work problems into ratios, 
proportions, and equations; and 4) diagnose their own strengths and weakner.ses, 
and select the appropriate materials for remediation. 

Activities 



The students participated In a program which included learning experiences in 
the mathematics laboratory. Intensive student-teacher interaction in regular 
classroom situations, and individualized diagnosis and remediation of learning 
difficulties. Laboratory equipment was selected and used to stimulate interest 
and motivate creativity. While using the skills development kit, the students 
kept Individual records of their progress. In all phases of the program, students 
were encouraged to work together to clear up each other's misunderstandings and 
to strengthen their understanding of the math concepts. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Pre- and post-Metropolitan Achievement Tests and Stanford Achievement Tests were 
administered, and student progress charts were evaluated to determine the suc- 
cess of the program. 



Evaluation Findings 



There w?s statistical proof that students Improved their ability to perform the 
basic • •ath operations. 

Eighty per cent (80%) of the students obtained a stanlne of four or higher on 
the Stanford Achievement Test. 
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The statistically significant differences between the pre- and post-tests indi- 
cated that the students were successful in translating work problems. By plotting 
the group s average progress, it was detennined that the students were reasonably 
able to realize their weaknesses and select appropriate materials of reroeaiation. 

Cost: $96,922 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mrs. Dorothy S. Strong 
1750 East 71st Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60649 

(312) 955-0600, ext. 80 

Major Descriptors 

Disadvantaged youth 
Mathematics 
Remedial instruction 
Summer programs 



Minor Descriptors 

Diagnostic teaching 

Learning labs 

Secondary school students 

Student centered curriculum 

Testing 
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$:LF.INSTRUCTIONAL MATHEMATICS PROGRAM, LEARN AND EARN 

(SIMPIE) 
Detroit Public Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 



Ov erview 

ST^^PLE is an individualized program designed to develop mastery of basic math 
computation skills. The program incorporates small sequential steps, systematic 
review, and an incentive system. Students teach themselves with the aid of 
magnetic card readers, cassette players, slide projectors, and desk-top computers. 

Target Population 

Participating in the program were 200 junior high school students who displayed 
inadequate math skills as indicated by standardized test scores. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The objective of the SIMPLE program was to determine whether the treatment group 
would make a significantly greater gain in arithmetic computation achievement 
than would a control group. 

Activities 

The SIMPLE program was concerned exclusively with the four basic computation opera- 
tions on whole numbers only. The program structure was diagnostic, prescriptive, 
and evaluative. 

SIMPLE was managed by three teacher aides who administered the diagnostic tests, 
set up the Instructional equipment, checked students' work, and maintained individ- 
ual progress records. They worked under the supervision of the school administra- 
tion and author of the program. Because the program was individualized and self- 
teaching, each student progressed at his own rate. To provide motivation, students 
earned tokens for each skill area successfully completed. Each token was worth 
20c and the students received a paycheck once every two weeks for the amount of 
money which they had earned. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The Arithmetic Computation subtest of the Stanford Achievement Test was adminis- 
tered in September and in May so that comparisons could be made. From a list of 
students scoring two or more years below grade level, a random selection of stu- 
dents was drawn to participate in SIMPLE. The remaining students on the list 
provided a control group. 

Evaluation Findings 

According to the post-test scores, the target group made significantly greater 
gains than the control group. 
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Cost: $22,832 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Dr. Louis D. Monacel 
Assistant Superintendent 
5057 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit. Michigan 48202 

(313) 494-1679 

Major Descriptors 

Autolnstructlonal aids 
Educational diagnosis 
Independent study 
Mathematics 



Minor Descriptors 

Diagnostic teaching 
Secondary school students 
Student motivation 
Teacher aides 
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SUCCESS IN MATHEMATICS THROUGH AURAL READING TECHNIQUES (SMART) 
The School Board of Volusia County 
Daytona Beach, Florida 



Overview 

The basic function of the smart project was to individualize mathematics instruc- 
tion by using specially prepared tape recordings and student study sheets. By 
recording the mathematics lessons, the teacher was relieved of the necessity of 
merely dispensing Information and thus became free to work with students individ- 
ually. The benefits of using this technique were threefold: 1) the teacher was 
able to help each student with his particular problem; 2) the pressure on the 
student to "keep up" that is inherent in lecture-type, whole-class-oriented situa- 
tions was removed; and 3) the more capable students were allowed to forge ahead 
without restraint. In addition, the tapes permitted the student to make progress 
in math even if he was a poor reader. 

Target Population 

The SMAhT project involved the total fifth and sixth grade population of Volusia 
County. In 1972-73, 3,940 students participated. 

Major Pi'rpose and Objectives 

The major objective of the project was to enable the fifth and sixth grade students 
to use computational skills more nearly commensurate with their aptitude. Second- 
ary objectives included: 1) improving the students' reading skills, 2) improving 
the students* self-concept by having them work at their own level using success- 
oriented materials, and 3) Improving teachers' attitudes toward individual needs 
of students. 

Activities 

The first phase of the project involved student diagnosis and orientation. The 
student's computational skills were diagnosed using general achievement and "facts" 
tests. Following diagnosis, the student was given the student study booklet and 
tape which were best suited to meet his mathematical needs. He would listen and 
study for a few "steps." then turn off the machine and do the next "step," which 
was a practice exercise. 

The answers were checked using "Key to Practice Exercises" found in the appendix 
of the student study booklet. If there were errors other than careless mistakes, 
the student could replay the tape or consult the instructor. These procedures 
continued until the student completed his booklet and passed a test covering the 
unit. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Experimental and control groups were formed as part of the evaluation design. 
These groups, although heterogeneous, were matched by grade level and were 
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of comparable mathematical ability. Pre- and post-testing of the groups 
was accomplished using the Stanford Math Achievement Test, the Math Symbols 
and Vocabulary Test, and the Volusia County Math Survey. The analysis of 
covarlance wc<> used to analyze the test results. 

Evaluation Findings 

On all tests of the major objectives, the oalns made by the experimental 
group were significantly higher (.01 level) than those achieved by the 
control group. 

Cost: $79,476 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. Jack Duncan, Manager 
P 0 Box 1910 

Daytona Beach, Florida 32015 
(904) 255-6475, ext. 24d 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Audiovisual instruction Elementary school students 

Diagnostic teaching Reading skills 

Individualized Instruction Self -concept 

Mathematics Teacher attitudes 
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Chapter 9 



KSr COPT AUttUIBLE 



"Music Is the fine art that utilizes sounds 
in time in a meaningful and organized man- 
ner. Subject matter and activities in 
music are designed to impart the skills and 
knowledge necessary for the understanding, 
appreciation, creation* performance, and 
enjoyment of music." 



StandaoPd Temirtology fov Cuxrumtm and 
Instruotion in Looal and State School 
Syatema, NCES, 1970 



Music programs which are described in coFibination with ' 
other programs in the fine arts are catalogued under 

G&nexHzl Elemental^ and General Seecmdaxm Eduaation^ 
Chapter 5. 
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INSTRUMENTAL EXEMPLARY MUSIC PLAN 
Anchorage Borough School District 
Anchorage, Alaska 



Overview 

The Instrument Exemplary Music Plan provided each elementary school child with 
the opportunity to play an orchestral instrument within the structure of his 
general music program. The program was administered in four elementary schools, 
each with its own fuU-tinie music specialist. Students had an opportunity for 
instruction on the violin, comet, and clarinet. It was felt that by acutally 
playing three different instruments, the students would experience many more 
meaningful concepts in music. 

Target Population 

Third grade through sixth grade students in four schools participated in the 
project. Students in two of the schools were considered disadvantaged. A total 
of 1,278 students were served by the project. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The main purpose of the project was to provide a sequential music experience to 
students in elementary schools, regardless of socio-economic conditions. Its 
specific objectives were to: 1) improve general music knowledge, 2) provide a 
new and different service In an exploratory area; and 3) provide, at an earlier 
age than is normal, a comprehensive program of vocal and instrumental music for 
disadvantaged and non-dlsadvantaged students. 

Activities 

In the third grade students were introduced to drum sticks and pads to develop 
rhythmic notation. Song flutes and tonettes were used to teach the students 
basic musical notation. 

Fourth graders were introduced to the violin, while children in grades five and 
six began instruction on the comet and clarinet, respectively. Each instrument 
was used by as many as eight students. This kept the expenditures for instruments 
to a minimum. It did mean, however, that students were not able to practice the 
Instruments at home If the program were performance -oriented, this could have 
been a serious problem. However, the program was designed as an experience* 
oriented music plan. Students* progress appears to justify the strategy. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Pre- and post-testing with the "Music Achievement Test" (MAT), developed by 
HoUett Music Corporation, was used. Project students were compared with a group 
of 600 students in two schools not included in the program. 
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Evaluation Findings 



Schools involved In the program showed a marked gain In music knowledge 
measured by the MAT. The control schools showed little gain, and one 
class showed no gain at all. The program also seemed effective for dis 
advantaged students as well as non -disadvantaged students. 

Cost: $40,900 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mr. Frank W. Pinkerton 
670 Fireweed Lane 
Anchorage, Alaska 99502 

(9U7) 279-6465 

Major Descriptors 

Music 

Musical Instruments 
Sequential programs 



Minor Descriptors 

Disadvantaged youth 
Elementary school students 
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Chapter 10 ^ COPV AVfULMMI 

KATURAL SCIENCES 



"The natural sciences Include the body of 
related subject matter, or the body of 
related courses, organized for carrying on 
learning experiences concerned with know- 
ledge of the physical and biological world, 
and of the processes of discovering and 
validating this knowledge." 



Standco'd Terminology for Cuprioulum and 
XnaimoHon in Local and State School 
Systems NCES, 1970 
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ENVIRONMENTAL CENTER FOR OUR SCHOOLS 
Springfield Public Schools 
Springf1e«d, Massachusetts 



Qve~v1ew 

A city park of 745 acres, containing a variety of natural environments, became 
an ideal outdoor school setting. Students were given the opportunity to explore 
areas beyond their own home and school , thereby increasing their environmental 
knowledge through an activity-centered program. In addition, Snviromental Center 
for Our Sahools (ECOS), provided training for teachers to enable them to more 
effectively use the classroom, as well as the outdoors, as a setting for ecologi- 
cal studies. 

Target Population 

The target population consisted of 9,000 fourth, fifth, and sixth graders from 
the city's public and parochial schools. Three hundred (300) classroom teachers 
also participated In the project. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The primary function of Project ECOS was to increase the environmental literacy 
of the students. The project's specific objectives were to: 1) increase stu- 
dents' awareness of their personal relationship to their ecological environment, 

2) increase students' sensitivity to mankind's relationship to the environment, 

3) induce student involvement in evaluation of the present state of the natural 
environment, 4) create a sensitivity to the need for a balance of nature within 
the total environment, and 5) Instill in students an awareness of a process of 
implementing creative design for their future in terms of ecological literacy. 

Activities 

The fourth grade project was conducted for three consecutive days. Each gruop 
studied a forest, a pond and a field community. They observed the interdependence 
of living things in each conmunity and the vital role each member plays in main- 
taining the ecological balance in that community. The fifth grade project was a 
two-day series at the Center, with emphasis on community succession, adaptation 
and seasonal change. The sixth grade project consisted of a three-day series, 
emphasizing survival and man's responsibility toward its environment. This pro- 
gram was scheduled for the winter months. 

The participation of over 900 parents permitted dissemination of environmental 
awareness in the community, beyond the direct reach of the schools. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluation design included: 1) a self -evaluation by the project director 
and staff, 2) an on-site review by a team of educators, 3) an evaluation of the 
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objectives by Psychometrics, Inc., and 4) a response from parents, teachers, 
and students. 



Evaluation Findings 

The results indicated that obvious changes had occurred in terms of students' 
awareness, perspectives, and values relative to their natural envtroninent. The 
per cent of growth for two of five objectives (three and four) measured 22.18% 
and 21.43%, respectively. For objective two, the per cent of growth measured 
14.87%. Unanticipated program benefits further indicated the impact of Project 
EOCS. They were: 1) the assistance volunteered by several conmunity organiza- 
tions, 2) parent participation, and 3) the interest of local colleges in using 
the project for teacher training. 

Cost: $140,430 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mr. Clifford A. Phaneuf, Director 
195 State Street 

Springfield, Massachusetts 01103 
(413) 733-8161 



Major Descriptors 

Community resources 
Environmental education 
Student attitudes 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Nature centers 
Outdoor education 
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ENVIRONMENTAL ECOLOGICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Parkway School District 
Chesterfield, Missouri 



Overview 

The average citizenry must come to know and understand much more of the 
problems of human survival in the twentieth century. Consequently, students 
must be exposed to this knowledge so that an understanding and appreciation 
of our world becomes an integral part of their lives. 

Target Population 

Parkway students from kindergarten through grade twelve. Total participants: 
17,500. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of the program was to prepare and Implement a variety of district 
wide. Inquiry-oriented, interdisciplinary environmental education programs 
through teacher in-service training. These programs were to actively involve 
students, to improve attitudes of the student population, to raise the level 
of understanding of how all parts of the environment interact, to increase 
student mastery of basic skills of field research, to increase student appre- 
ciation for aesthetics of the natural surroundings, to increase growth and 
development of handicapped children, and to establish a continuing in-service 
training program within each elementary building for teaching staff. 

Activities 

Six-week in-service workshops were held for eighty per cent (80«) of the teachers. 
Teachers developed a curriculum dealing with specific environmental topics for 
students in grades one through twelve. Their experiences, other than classroom 
work, were oriented toward outdoor activities such as economic geology, creative 
dramatics, weather, water environment, archery, natural arts and crafts, cemetery 
study, folklore, etc. Specific activities were developed for the orthopedically 
handicapped students. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The program was evaluated by the National Advisory Council on Supplementary 
Centers and Services. 

Evaluation Findings 

Conceptual knowledge increase was significant. The students were acquiring at 
least 80% of the basic skills in field research. The project was approved as 
a validated program. 
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Cost: $144,386 for 1972-73 
Contact Person 



Mr. V. Abbott 

455 North Woods Mill Road 

Chesterfield, Missouri 

Major Descriptors 

Environmental education 
Interdisciplinary approach 
Outdoor education 
Student attitudes 



Minor Descriptors 

Curriculum development 
Elementary school students 
Physically handicapped 
Secondary school students 
Workshops 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION CENTER 
Madison County Schools 
Oteen, North Carolina 



Overview 

The mission of the Envir^omental Education Centev was to foster within sixth- 
grade students, in participating school populations of Western North Carolina, 
knowledge about and positive attitudes toward the environment and roan's role 
in the environment. 

Target Population 

The target group included sixth grade students in public and private schools 
and their teachers. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

Specific objectives of the project were to: 1) increase students knowledge of 
the environment and environmental concerns, 2) create a positive change in atti- 
tude toward the environment and environmental concerns among students, 3) Increase 
teacher knowledge of the environment and of man's role in the environment, 4) change 
teacher attitudes toward the environment, and 5) change teaching behavior as it 
relates to environmental education. 

Activities 

During the 1972-73 year, the Center sponsored three ten-week sessions for sixth 
grade teachers and their classes. Each session was divided into three distinct 
phases. During Phase I, staff specialists visited the teachers and their students 
and surveyed the school facilities and local communities for features that could 
be Included in environmental programs. Phase H provided environmental workshops 
for the teachers. Emphasis was placed uoon Individualization through a variety 
of activities and approaches. Phase III was an on-site cooperative venture between 
the classroom teachers and their students. Activities during this phase included 
program presentations, field trips and small group discussions of environmental 
problems. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The project evaluation was conducted by Carolina Educational Consultants. Instru- 
ments used for the evaluation Included the Environmental Knowledge and Opinion 
Survey, the Environmental Science Test, the Environmental Attitude Survey, and 
the Environmental Teaching Behavior Inventory. All tests were administered on a 
pre- and post-test basis. 
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Evaluation Findings 



All objectives were achieved at the .05 level of significance. 
Cost: $87,631 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Dr. L. Liggett 

13 Veterans Drivo 

Oteen, North Carolina 28805 



(704) 298-3707 



Major Descriptors 

Environmentat education 
Individualized Instruction 
In-service education 
Resource centers 
Student attitudes 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Field trips 
Resource teachers 
Workshops 
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ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION LABORATORY 
Albuquerque Public Schools 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 



Overview 

National attention has recently been focused on the unequivocal problem of 
the contamination and exploltat on of our natural and man-roade environment. 
The Ewtromental Education Labcratcry was designed to provide teachers and 
students with an opportunity to effectively develop appropriate knowledge and 
attitudes regarding man's relationship with, responsibility for, and impact 
on his total environment. 

Target Po^latlon 

This environmental education program involved all fifth and sixth grade students. 
The total number of participants In the 1972-73 school year was 9,500. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major purpose of this program was to provide teachers and students with 
direct, first-hand, outdoor and indoor environmental education. 

Activities 

Phase I, or the pre-slte phase of the program, began with a classroom discussion 
of four basic principles of life and growth: change, adaptation, interaction/ 
interdependence, and varieties and similarities. The students used these prin- 
ciples as a framework on which to build tangible experience and as an Image 
through which they could understand the intertwining of all life processes. 

Following the introduction of these principles and of their relationship to 
the immediate man-made environment, the class was taken on a one-day field 
trip to the outdoor laboratory to study these principles as they relate to 
various forms of life in a pristine environment. The laboratory was located 
on a 130-acre campus with commensurate buildings and facilities approximately 
22 miles from downtown Albuquerque. 

From the knowledge gained In the first two phases, it was then the responsibility 
of the teachers and students to Integrate the newly acquired knowledge and 
attitudes into the total curriculum of the classroom. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The following Instruments were used to evaluate this program: 1) a semantic 
differential questionnaire which measured teacher satisfaction; 2) an environ- 
mental opinionnaire test which measured student knowledge of facts pertaining 
to man's relationship to the environment, as evidenced by their pre- and post- 
test gains; and 3) a picture/response opinionnaire test which measured student 
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attitude change In keeping with the goals of the program, as evidenced by 
their pre- and post-test differences. 

Evaluation Findings 

Teacher satisfaction with the overall components of the program was determined 
to be very high. The results of the environmental opinionnaire test given to 
students showed d significance at the .005 level. The results of the picture/ 
response test also showed a significance at the .005 level. 

Cost; $67,500 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. John B. Cox, Director 
Environmental Education Department 
Albuquerque Public Schools 
724 Maple. SE 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 
(505) 842-3662 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Environmental education Elementary school students 

Outdoor education 
Learning laboratories 
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ENVIRONMENTAL LEARNING LABORATORY 
Desota County Schools 
Arcadia, Florida 



Overview 

The Desota Bnvironmntal Learning Laboratory was established to provide. In 
a natural setting, instruction In environment-centered learning. The In- 
structional service resulted In Increased knowledge of the environment and 
man's relationship to It, In changed attitudes toward environmental problems, 
and In Improved skill In the teaching of ecology. 

Target Population 

The Learning Laboratory sought to provide services to all students In grades 
six through eight and to teachers of these grades. The students served were 
residents of a predominantly rural area and were typically from homes of low 
economic, occupational and educational status. Eight hundred and thirty stu- 
dents participated In the 1972-73 school year. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

This project was Intended to create an awareness of the environment and Its 
interrelationship with man by teaching ecology In natural settings. Primary 
program objectives were to: 1) Increase the student awareness of the Inter- 
relationship and Interdependence between man and his environment; 2) provide 
a relevant change in student behavior, resulting in a more positive attitude 
toward the student's envlromitent; 3) provide the student with a basic found- 
ation of knowledge in the science of ecology; 4) provide the student with 
specific knowledge of the eco-systems that exist in his home environment; 
5) implement a change in overall student attitudes voward learning by making 
the learning experience more relevant to the world In which the student 
lives; 6) demonstrate the effectiveness of the "hands-on" experience provided 
by the Environmental Learning Laboratory; and 7) Increase the level of speci- 
fic ecological knowledge and the general awareness of the importance of the 
subject In the entire teaching staff of the school. 

Activities 

A 40-acre facility was developed ten miles from tlie school. Necessary im- 
provements Including utilities, an access road, and foot paths were made 
available largely through services and materials donated by community 
interests. The facility was staffed by a project director, two environmental 
education teachers, and a resident caretaker. 

The development of a curriculum was accomplished to meet the specified proj- 
ect objectives and to fully exploit the learning resources the facility 
afforded. The curriculum included a variety of activities designed to increase 
the student's knowledge of the principles of ecology. These activities were 
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student-oriented and, as such, involved the student in active investigation 
of the environment. All activities were planned to point out the interrela- 
tionship between living organisms, or between living organisms and their 
non-living environment. The activities were also designed to allow the stu- 
dent to acquire the sane information and ecological principles fran a variety 
of activities in different habitats. The curriculum also included a final 
class in ecology which was taught in the classroom setting of Desota Middle 
School . 

Each group of students who visited the Laboratory was accompanied by one or 
more of their regular teachers, who took part in the curricular activities, 
in this way, teachers in the Desota schools gained from the instructional 
services of the Center. Teachers also received instruction through the in- 
services training program of classes conducted by the Project Director and 
seminars to which community resource people contributed. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Evaluation Instruments were designed specifically for this project. The 
evalution of project objectives was conducted by an outside consultant 
group on a quarterly basis. The evaluation design employed pre- and post- 
testing for objectives one, two, five and seven. Each group of students 
was tested once during its visit to the Center for objectives three and 
four. 

Evaluation Findings 

The evaluation results were significantly positive for all major objectives 
for which evaluation was conducted. It should be noted that for objective 
two, while a significant improvement in attitude toward the environment 
was indicated, change in the specific behavior displayed by the children 
did not result. Evaluation of objective six had net been conducted. 

Cost: $67,498 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Mr. John A. Reynolds, Director 
420 East Gibson Street 
Arcadia, Florida 33821 

(813) 927-3001 

Major Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Environmental education 
Learning laboratories 
Student attitudes 



Minor Descriptors 

Enrichment programs 
In-service education 
Outdoor education 
Rural school systems 



MAINE ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROJECT 
Interniedlate School 
Yarmouth, Maine 



Overview 

The Mai>ie Environmental Eduaation Projeot was proposed to meet the increasing 
* citizenry that possesses a knowledge of the total environment, an 
* lu Improve the quality of the environment. It was aimed 

at the begmmng to relate both curricula and learners throughout Maine to 
the environment, with emphasis on the local communities and immediate surround- 
ings of students. 

Target Population 

All kindergarten through grade twelve students. 
Major Purpose and Objectives 

There were two kinds of objectives identified. First were the Statewide Program 
Implementation 0' ^ectives, which included: 1) the establishment of demonstration 
programs, c) the initiation of an environmental emphasis throughout the curriculum 
3^ the assistance of teacher education programs, and 4) the strengthening of the 
program through outside resources. Second were the Learner-Oriented Objectives. 
In this area it was intended that the student: 1) seek to discover 
and investigate the components and characteristics of his total environment and 
the relationship of man to his environment, 2) develop and apply criteria to 
evaluate the data related to his total environment, and 3) participate in select- 
ing and implementing activities which contribute to the solution of environmental 
problems. 

Activities 

A sequence of activities was developed and carried out in the categories of needs 
assessment, program planning and design, program Implementation, and evaluation 
of outcomes. A resource center of current materials was established. A series 
of teacher workshops and special community-oriented courses was developed and 
carried out. The project helped to initiate and implement a Masters degree 
program and undergraduate courses in the University of Maine. A series of 
guidelines describing curriculum developirient, community Inventory, resource 
center development and local committee organizations was published and dissemin- 
ated. 

Evaluation Strategy 

ft 

To evaluate the success c* the project, the following were utilized: self- 
evaluation, an on-site State Department of Education Visitation Team, and the 
National Identification, Validation, Dissemination Program. 
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Evaluation Findings 



The State Visitation Team ci^.d Impressive evaluation strategies and high local 
financial support as evidence of success. It also noted the unique concept of 
total community/curriculum integration and the highly trained and effective 
staff. The process model was affirmed as exportable and replicable. 

Cost: $92,000 for 1972-73 

Contact Person 

Dr. Dean B. Bennett, Director 
Intermediate School 
McCartney Street 
Yarmouth, Maine 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Community Involvement Student attitudes 

Environmental education 
Resource centers 
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MASTER PLAN FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



Overview 

BEST COPT mmii 

Recognizing the stark reality of environmental degradation, the Milwaukee 
Public Schools developed a ^kzster' Plan foT Environmental Education to be 
introduced into the entire school system. The plan involved all subject 
areas, all grade levels, all teachers, all students, universities and 
colleges, numerous community groups and agencies, businesses, industries 
and parents. The major theme of the program was the involvement of all 
citizens in the resolution of environmental problems. 

Target Population 

The Master Plan for Environmental Eduaation involved all students and 
teachers from kindergarten through twelfth grade. The total number of par- 
ticioants in the 1972-73 school year was 39,000. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The overriding goals of the program were to develop a citizenry that would 
be knowledgeable about environmental problems, aware of definitive solutions 
and motivated to action. Eight objectives were defined in order to achieve 
these goals. They were the following: 1) developing a trained cadre of 
teachers to act as change agents for the Milwaukee environmental education 
program; 2) developing a school philosophy, and the knowledge and attitude which 
focused on the resolution of environmental problems; 3) creating supple- 
mentary environmental materials designed to be incorporated into the school 
system's overall curriculum; 4) establishing a vehicle through which stu- 
dents could obtain money and/or assistance for innovative constructive environ- 
mental education projects; 5) providing students with first-hand knowledge of 
factors influencing ecosystems, living and working conditions, decaying cities 
and population pressure; 6) increasing the cadre of student leaders with the 
knowledge and skills to identify and analyze problems aid to follow through 
with cooperative plans of action; 7) providing educational and recreational 
activities for academically retarded, emotionally disturbed youth with an 
emphasis on environmental quality; and 8) establishing a demonstration farm 
program to show the direct relationship between man's well-being and a well 
managed farm environment. 

Activities 

The objectives of the program were accomplished through a number of activi- 
ties. A trained cadre of teachers and a school environmental philosophy 
were developed through special leadership workshops. One workshop was op- 
erated in the summer and provided intensive study of environmental problems. 
Other workshops were held periodically throughout the school year for the 
purpose of in-service teacher training. One workshop was held annually to 
develop and evaluate environmental curricula. 
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other program activities included student field trips to settings with various 
degrees of environmental quality, student involvenient in constructive environ- 
mental education projects, and environmental Instruction for academically retarded 
emotionally disturbed youth. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Cognitive and affective impact of the environmental education program has been 
measured by an internal evaluation Instrument which is still in the process of 
refinement. An evaluation report, however, is now being prepared, and should 
be finalized before the end of the 1973-74 school year. 

Evaluation Findings 

Although the cognitive and affective Impact of the program has not as yet been 
fully determined, there are indicators which appear to substantiate the program's 
success. Support and response from the community and teachers have been enthu- 
siastic. Each grade and subject area had incorporated an environmental emphasis. 
It was also observed that administrative acceptance of the plan and the changes 
which resulted was excellent. Perhaps the most important indicator of success 
is the substantial youth involvement In constructive environmental problem- 
solving. 

Cost: $327,514 for 1972-73 
Contact Person 
Ms. N. Noeske 

Master Plan for Environmental Education 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
P. 0. Drawer lOK 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 

Major Descriptors Minor Descriptors 

Community involvement Outdoor education 

Curriculum development Special education 

Environmental education 
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MOBILE SCIENCE LABORATORY 
ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
Brookside Junior High School 
Public School District 241 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Overview 

The Mobile Saienoe Laboratory program began as a 1965 pilot program con- 
ducted to determine interest and utility of a secondary sunnier field science 
program. Subsequently, two Mobile Science Laboratories were built as a sup- 
plemental science resource to give students a comprehensive laboratory 
approach. 

Target Population 

The mobile laboratory served kindergarten through twelfth grade students 
from the public and parochial schools in the Albert Lea School District and 
several outlying consnunities. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The major purpose or the Mobile Science Laboratory Program was to provide 
students with the opportunity to conduct scientific experiments in an out- 
door setting and to develop a deeper Interest in the entire field of science. 
Several objectives of the project were to: 1) help teachers relate to the 
new scientific developments of the fast changing world; 2) take science from 
the text book to actual experimentation, exploration and conclusion; and 
3) create an interest in science among girls. 

Activities 

The Mobile Science Laboratory equipment consisted of two trailer-laboratories, 
a kitchen trailer, and a significant library of field service reference books, 
films, and pamphlets. The first MSL trailer was a 40-foot semitrailer, which 
was remodeled as required. The trailer provided 16 working spaces for students, 
an area for the Instructor, a photography laboratory, and a book storage area. 
A second MSL did not include a photo lab and increased the number of students' 
stations by 28. 

Units for elementary children in the MSL included shadows, magnetism, rocks 
and minerals, sound, machines, light, weather, electricity, and chemical 
change. They varied in a number of lessons according to grade level. Most 
were taught by the resource teacher with the elementary teacher in a supportive 
role. 

The duration and frequence of scheduled MSL field trips varied according to the 
grade level being served. The basic program, however, provided three half-day 
trips, two full -day trips and one day in the classroom. Students were returned 
home daily. 
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Each field trip was preceded by a planning session where the student wrote 
down his ideas for the project and the way he would collect and analyze his 
data. The students were provided general guidance and advice on request, 
but there was no fixed plan for action. Students collected what was neces- 
sary and performed their experiments cr mounted their collections. There 
was the opportunity for those desiring it to write study papers on what they 
had done dur ng the project. 

Evaluation Strategy 

The evaluation of this program employed the Planning Assistance Through 
Technical Evaluation of Relevance Numbers (PATTERN) process. It used cri- 
teria and instrumentation developed locally which fully integrated with the 
total evaluation process in the District. 

Evaluation Findings 

Evaluation showed that students who had more exposure to the MSL program 
were better able to analyze and implement in their science projects than 
students in the same grade who had not had as much experience In the program. 

The Mobile Science Laboratory elementary program was verified as an effective 
in-service training resource. As a result of the Laboratory, regular teach- 
ing of science by elementary teachers increased from Z0% to 85%. The greater 
confidence and interest by elementary girls in science was a direct result 
of the program. The general level of science education had increased in the 
school district. The increase was attributed to MSL. 

Cost: $62,200 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mr. C. D. Carpenter, Director 
Mobile Laboratory. Brookside School 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 56007 

Major Descriptors 

Females 

Mobile laboratories 
Outdoor education 
Sciences 

Student projects 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Field trips 
Independent study 
Resource teachers 
Science experiments 
Secondary school students 
Summer programs 
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OUTDOOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Fox Chapel Area School District 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 



Overview 

The Fox Chapel School District had the cooperation of concerned citizens, 
conmunity agencies and a state university in the planning and initiation of the 
Outdoov En-jtvormcntal Eduoation Pi^oapon. This region includes a section of 
Pennsylvania rich in natural resources, with many historical sites, land and 
water forms, and a variety of plants and animals. A belief that the understand- 
ing of the environment by the youth would lead to greater protection of that 
community and its resources led to the program's development. 

Target Population 

The target population included 1,700 pupils from kindergarten through grade 
twelve. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The objectives of the program were to: 1) develop an in-service training pro- 
gram for teachers, 2) develop an on-the-spot awareness and concern in the pupils 
for their environment, 3) reduce the abuse of the public parks by children and 
adults. 4) involve pupils in the development of an outdoor curriculum, and 5) to 
^»ve~them survey the environmental concepts being taught. 

Activities 

Teachers were trained in practical techniques of environmental education by 
specialists from the university, soil and conservation agencies, park services, 
and civic organizations. Field trips with trained teachers helped pupils to 
observe, understand, and draw conclusions as to the wonders of nature in that 
region. Pupils talked and wrote about their observations and conclusions on 
life ard forms in the outdoors. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Two evaluators observed and evaluated the program. Pre- and post-tests were 
given. 

Evaluation Finuings 

The evaluation team found that ecological data was transported through the 
various disciplines of the school program. There were many illustrations of 
actual perception in the areas of science, art, literature and composition. 
The team praised the rightness of experimentation and the material emerging 
from such exploration. This material was usable and useful to all children. 
It was determined that a greater awareness and Interest was shown by the 
pupils. The teachers were enthusiastic and other adults were pleased. 
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Cost: $54,687 for 1972-73 



Contact Pers on 

" « 

Mr. F. Christy. Director 
Fox Chapel Area School District 
611 Field Club Road 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 15328 

Major Descriptors 

Community involvement 
Curriculum development 
Environmental education 
Outdoor education 
Student attitudes 



Minor Descriptors 

Elementary school students 
Environmental education 
Interdisciplinary approach 
Secondary school students 
Students field trips 
Teacher education 
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PROJECT DISCOVER 
Washington School District #6 
Phoenix, Arizona 



Overview 

Development of this project was prompted by a definite Increase In the number 
of culturally deprived and disadvantaged incoming students who exhibited a 
general lack of achievement in the basic academic skills of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The project modified the elementary science curriculum to pro- 
vide tangible goals and experience-oriented activities. The project was based 
upon the concept that in elementary science, all students tend to learn better 
when they have an opportunity to manipulate materials and equipment. The program 
was to effect Improved achievement in science and an increased sense of success. 
Hopefully, the sense of success would motivate students to greater achievement 
In other areas of the curriculum. 

Target Population 

Culturally disadvantaged students in the fifth and sixth grades comprised the 
target group for this project. These children, many from broken homes or from 
families with deteriorated social standards, tended to have low self-images and 
a lack of Interest in school. Fifty-nine (59) students participated in the 
1972-73 project. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

Project DISCOVER was established to provide a continuous. Individualized, multi- 
media science program for culturally deprived and disadvantaged children. Its 
main objectives were threefold: 1) to develop a two-year program of compensa- 
tory science experiences for disadvantaged and deprived chlldrtn, 2) to determine 
whether or^ot the participants in these experiences could help in a significant 
way to overcome social and personal handicaps which usually attend such privation, 
and 3) to discover what changes in behavior in children might result from parti- 
cipation In the project. 

Activities 

The materials for the project included science packets. Instructional tapes, 
slides, study prints, modules, records, books, filmstrips, and kits. Packaged 
units of Instruction were developed which were short and experience-oriented. 
They dealt with the three major science groupings: 1) Earth and Universe, 
2) Plant and Animal Life, and 3) Energy and Machines. They were designed to 
help the student learn: 1) how to follow directions, 2) how to observe and to 
keep accurate records, 3) how to make accurate measurements, and 4) iiow to 
apply some of what they learn to daily living. The units allowed the children, 
under close supervision, to proceed at Individual speeds and, in so doing, to 
achieve success. 
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Each unit consisted of a pre-test which the student completed before proceeding. 
If he obtained a successful score, he did not have to complete the unit. There 
was also a set of behavioral learning objectives so that the learner knew spe- 
cifically what was expected of him. A list of activities included reading from 
the special science booklets, using film-strips and records, the making of draw- 
ings, the use of study prints, and a discussion with the teacher as the last 
activity. Also part of the unit was a "Quest." This consisted of an outside 
activity which the student, if he so desired, could complete to give some depth 
to the topic. Examples of Quests were: ir.aking collections, completing experi- 
ments, and doing library readings and research. The last part of the unit was 
the post-test. 



Evaluation Strategy 

The effectiveness of the project was evaluated by tracking student progress in 
completing the units of study, administration of a student interest inventory, 
a pre- and post-inventory of inappropriate student habits by teachers, and 
teachers' observations. 



Evaluation Findings 

Over a three-month period, students completed an average of 5.3 units. The pre- 
and post-test in the units indicated that significant learning did take place 
as a result of the program. A study of the results of the Interest inventory 
indicated that students felt more confident, enjoyed school and science more 
and made better use of school resources. The inventory of inappropriate habits 
showed that 31 of the 50 listed traits had improved since the beginning of the 
project. 



Cost: $996 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mr. Jack E. Null 
8610 N. 19th Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 85021 

(602) 944-1531, ext. 234 

Major Descriptors 

Culturally disadvantaged 
Individualized instruction 
Multi -media instruction 
Sciences ' 
Underachievers 



Minor Descriptors 

Behavior change 
Elementary school students 
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Chapter 11 ^ 

KsT cm mum 

SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STUDIES 



"The social sciences/social studies are com 
prised of interrelated subject matter organ 
Ized to impart knowledge, develop skills, 
and Identify goals concerning elements and 
Institutions of human society In the disci- 
plines of history, economics, political 
science, sociology, anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, geography, and philosophy. 

The Booial studies are ccNnprlsed of those 
aspects of the above which In practice are 
selected for instructional purposes In 
schools and collets. Social studies are 
usually socially oriented with regard to 
alms and subject matter concerning the ele- 
ments and Institutions of human society. 

Enploying systematic, analytical , and 
theoretical methods, the sooial soienoes 
Include modes of Inquiry such as hlstorl- 
-"il or genetic approaches, survey research, 
experimentation, content analysis, and 
logical analysis. Illustrative methods as 
techniques Include: field studies, case 
studies, statistical analysis, map and 
photo Interpretations, simulation, parti- 
cipant observation, polling, questionnaires, 
and others." 



standard Teiminology fop CurHoulum and 
Instpuotion in Local and State School 
Systems t NCES, 1970 



• 



Social studies programs which are described in combination 
with the basic skills curricula, s:ich as English language 
arts and mathematics, are catalogued under General Elemen- 
tary and General Secondary Eduaationt Chapter 5. 
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GOVERNMENTAL RESPONSIBILITY AND STUDENT PARTICIPATION (GRASP) 
The Marion Intermediate Education District 
Salem, Oregon 



Overview 

'.k}Vcr*vnentat Reeponaihili ty and Student Participation was developed as a 
new approach to teaching high school seniors about local governments and 
supportive organizations in the community by scheduling them out of the 
classroom to serve as interns in government and community oraanization 
offices. 

Target Population 

The participants were 200 high school seniors representing 18 schools in 
Marion County. 

Major Purpose and Objectives 

The goals of Project JRASP were: 1) to enhance the educational environment 
by providing an opportunity for seniors to actually become involved in the 
community in which they live, and 2) to promote understanding among high 
school seniors of citizen responsibility through their participation in 
governmental and community affairs. 

Activities 

The students were assigned to organizations and agencies which were willing 
to work c;>operatively in teaching how and why they function. The students 
followed an agency-designed program of activities including observation, 
participation in meaningful experimental activities, special projects, and 
follow-up through classroom activities. 

Evaluation Strategy 

All GRASP candidates were given a pre-test prior to their placement in the 
program, and a post-test at the end of their government and community organ- 
ization experiences. Each Friday was reserved for GRASP interns to dissem- 
inate information to other interns and students. The agency provided a 
complete evaluation form for each student at the end of his learning exper- 
ience. 

Evaluation Findings 

The students became more responsible in this new setting than most people 
had anticipated. The experience opened up a new avenue of career explora- 
tion. A number of students were hired by the agencies and went on the pay- 
roll immediately upon graduation. 



Cost: $57,224 for 1972-73 



Contact Person 



Mrs. Ardyth L. Badger 
Project Director 
681 Center Street, NE 
Salem, Oregon 97301 

(503) 588-5330 

Major Descriptors 

Career opportunities 
Citizenship responsibility 
Community involvement 
Internship programs 



Minor Descripvors 
Secondary school students 
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Explanatory Notes 

The following Index to the abstract is arranged alphabetically by descrip- 
tors or subject term. The descriptors refer the reader to abstracts by 
page number. Alphabetization is letter-by- letter and not word-by-word. 
To illustrate this distinction, two lists of descriptors appear below. 
The list on the left is alphabetized letter-by-letter. The list on the 
right il lustra t^»". word-by-word alphabetizing. 

EducationalSames Educational Games 

EducationaTTnnovation Educational Innovation 

Educationally Disadvantaged Educational Strategies 

Educationarstrategies Educationally Disadvantaged 

Cross reference entries have been kept to a minimum, however, two forms 
of cross-reference are used: see and see also. See appears after some 
familiar terms which were not used in indexing the cataloged abstracts. 
It refers the reader to a conceptually related term under which abstracts 
are indexed. See aleo refers the reader to additional index entries for 
related subjects. 
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A 

Academic Enrichment 

ieee: enrichment programs) 
Academically Handicapped, 201, 249, 279 
Accountability 

isee: educational accountability) 
Achievement Gains 

{see: student improvement) 
Administrative Personnel, 37 
Administrator Attitudes, 57, 117 
Adolescents, 211, 235 
American Indians, 165, 183 
Arithmetic 

ieee: mathematics) 
Art Appreciation, 45 
Athletic Activities, 149 
Attendance, 5, 13, 117, 173, 179, 197, 235 
Attitudes 

(see: administrator attitudes, 

parent attitudes, student attitudes, 

teacher attitudes, work attitudes) 
Audiovisual Aids, 49, 105, 193, 287 
Audiovisual Instruction, 137, 205, 251, 305 
Auditory Perception, 71, 237 
Aurally Handicapped, 253, 269 
Auto instructional Aids, 125, 183, 303 

B 

Basic Skills, 33, 41, 123. 125, 151, 

219, 225, 259, 299 
Behavior Change, 13, 17, 171, 179, 185, 

245, 255, 259, 265, 279, 331 
Behavior Modification 

(see: behavior change) 
Behavior Problems, 265 
Bilingual Education, 53, 55-59, 89 
Business Education, 143 
Business Skills, 49 

c 

Camping, 117, 149 

Career Education, 19-21, 27-29, 135, 153, 
183 

(see also: guidance counseling, voca- 
tional counseling) 
Career Opportunities, 21, 335 
Career Planning, 31, 135, 154, 183, 275, 
277, 287 
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Child Centered Education 

(see: student centered curriculum) 
Citizenship Responsibility, 149, 335 
Clearinghouses, 35 
Cocurricular Activities, 149 
Cognitive Development, 33, 101, 159, 165, 

179, 223, 277, 295, 299 
College Bound Students, 49, 205 
College School Cooperation, 255, 261, 265 
College Students, 205 

Communications Skills, 61, 71, 109, 137, 

187, 193, 207, 233 
Community Agencies, 121 
Community Attitudes, 29 
Community Involvement, 7, 31, 57, 65, 

137, 143, 151, 173, 181, 215, 221, 

247, 323-325, 329, 335 
Community Resources, 15, 159, 173, 189, 

203, 313 
Community School Relationship 

(aee: school community relationship) 
Community Service Progrmss, 149 
Computer Assisted Instruction, 291-293 
Computer Science Education, 291-293 
Continuous Progress Plan, 167, 177 
Cooperative Planning, 271 
Corrective Institutions, 27 
Cost Effectiveness, 261 
Counseling, 3-5, 11. 19, 27, 225, 235, 

(see also: educational counseling, 

instructional counseling, guidance 

counseling, vocational counseling) 
Counselors, 19 
Creative Activities, 217 

^eatlve Development, 159 
Creative Teaching, 129 
Cultural Awareness, 53, 57-59, 71, 89 
Culturally Disadvantaged, 55, 63, 123, 

133, 239, 331 
Curriculum Development, 45, 93, 123, 143, 

173, 191, 195, 215, 219, 227, 315, 325, 

329 

(see also: instructional design) 
Curriculum Enrichment, 243 
Curriculum Guides, 35 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Data Bases, 37 

Decision Making, 37, 149 

Delinquent Rehabilitation, 27 

Diagnostic Teaching, 33, 65, 69, 75, 81, 
101-103, 139, 169, 209, 213, 223, 245, 
249, 259, 271, 277, 301, 303-305 
(sc£ also: educational diagnosis) 

Differentiated Staffs. 15, 67, 187, 195, 
201, 219 

Directed Reading Activity, 63 

Disadvantaged Youth, 97, 287, 301, 309 
{see also: economically disadvantaged, 
educationally disadvantaged, culturally 
disadvantaged, socially disadvantaged) 

Discipline. 5, 235 

Drama Workshops, 129 

Dropouts, 5, 13, 119, 131, 135, 179, 197, 

203, 225, 275 
Drug Education, 215 

E 

Ecology 

{see: environmental education) 
Economically Disadvantaged, 17, 71, 105, 

115, 121, 145-147, 153-155, 175-177, 

217, 273, 283 
Educable Mentally Handicapped, 241-243, 

245. 249, 275 
Educational Accountability. 219 
Educational Counseling, 11, 27 
Educational Diagnosis, 67-69, 95, 99, 105, 

113, 123, 127. 157, 165-167. 181, 213. 

227, 237, 257, 263, 281, 303 

{see also: diagnostic teaching) 
Educational Games, 163 
Educational Innovation, 57, 163, 241, 

271 

Educational Strategies, 119, 183 
{see also: teaching methods) 

Educationally Disadvantaged. 99-101. 105, 
123, 131, 193, 239, 251, 297 

Elementary School Students, 3, 9-11, 

17-21, 25-29, 33, 39-41, 53-63, 67-71, 
79-81, 85-95, 97-103, 107-109, 113-115, 
121-123, 127-131, 135, 141, 145, 147, 
151, 155-171, 175-177, 181-201, 207-209, 
213, 217-229, 233, 237, 241, 245-247, 
251, 255-265, 269, 273, 277-283, 287, 
299, 305, 309. 313-321. 327-331 



Emotional Development. 101, 145, 241 
Emotionally Disturbed, 245. 231-253 
English (Second Language), 53-59, 73. 
89 

Enrichment Programs, 159, 199, 321 

Uj-: also: cultural enrichment, 

curriculum enrichment) 
Environmental Education, 313-325 

{see also: outdoor education) 
Evaluation, 9, 141, 167 

{see also: self evaluation. 

teacher evaluation) 
Extracurricular Activities 

{see: cocurricular activities) 

F 

Family School Relationship, 115, 
121 

Females, 327 

Field Trips, 41, 74, 115, 159, 193, 

203, 317, 327, 329 
Fine Arts, 189-191, 217 
Flexible Scheduling, 23, 125 

{see also: schedule modules) 
Follow Up Studies, 145-147, 175-177 

G 

Games 

(see: educational games) 
Gifted, 159 

Goal Orientation, 49. 213, 26' 
Group Activities, 165, 273 
Group Dynamics, 279 

Grouping (instructional purposes), 91, 95 
133, 155, 161, 175, 201, 207, 219 

Guidance 

(see: guidance counseling) 

Guidance Centers, 267 

Guidance Counseling, 3, 17-19, 35, 275 
isee also: career education) 

H 

Handicapped, 247, 251, 267, 
271 

isee also: academically handicapped, 
aurally handicapped, educable mental- 
ly handicapped, language handicapped, 
multiply handicapped, perceptually 
handicapped, physically handicapped, 
speech handicapped) 
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Health Education, 147, 177 
Hearing Therapy, 269 
Homebound Children, 205 
Home Visits, 23S 

I 

Independent Study, 159, 163, 185, 211, 

303, 327 
Individual Counseling, 275 
Individualized Curriculum, 125, 167, 

185, 213 

Individualized Instruction^ 15, 23-25, 
33. 49 59, 65, 75-77, 85, 95, 107, 
113, 121, 127, 143-147, 151, 157, 
161, 165, 169, 175, 185, 195, 201, 
219, 227-229, 235, 241, 243, 251, 
259, 265, 267, ?97, 305, 317, 331 

Information Dissem^ "tion, 7-9, 35-37, 
227, 263 

Inservice Education, 7, 13, 21, 37-39, 
53, 87-93, 101, 113, 121, 129, 139, 
149, 169-171, 181, 187, 201, 209, 
221-223, 237, 241-243, 247, 251, 
259, 265, 279-281, 317, 321 

Instructional Design, 25, 205 

Instructional Materials, 35, 63, 97-99, 

193. 215. 281, 299 
ieee atiso: media selection'' 
Instructional Materials Cente * . 
271 

Integrated Curriculuiu. 173. au5 
Interdisciplinary Approach. 315, 329 
Internship Programs. 19. 39. 335 
Interpersonal Competence. 149, 261 

J 

Job Skills, 21, 143, 153 
L 

Laboratories 

{see: learning laboratories, 

mobile laboratories, science 

laboratories) 
Language Arts, 45, 53-55, 59, 73, 81, 

89, 217, 237, 253-255 
Language Development, 67-69, 73, 89, 

243, 255 

Language Experience Approach, 61 



Language Handicapped, 55-57, 81, 253-255 
Language Instruction, 55 
Leadership Training, 159 
Learning Difficulties, 219 

(aee also: reading difficulties, 

underachievers) 
Learning Dis^>bilitie8, 157, 181, 239, 

245, 253-261, 267, 277 
Learning Laboratories, 75, 105, 207 

297-301, 319-321 
Learning Processes, 181 
Learning Readiness, 33, 115, 193, 

259 

Learning Theories, 223 

Library Services, 77 

Listening Comprehension, 59, 71, 269 



M 

Management Information Systems, 37, 293 

Mass Instruction, 137 

Mathematics. 25, 41, 121-123, 133, 161, 

185, 201, 209, 229, 241, 257, 291-293 

295, 297-305 

{see also: remedial mathematics) 

Media Selection, 67, 87 

Misdia Specialists, 205 

Mental Development, 177 

(see also: cognitive development, 
educable mentally handicapped, 
emotional development, mentally 
handicapped) 

Mexican Americana, 53-55, 59, 105, 133, 
179 

Middle Class, 181 

Mobile Classrooms, 287 

Mobile Laboratories, 327 

Models, 221, 245 

Motivation, 13 

(see also: learning motivation, 
self motivation, student motivation) 

Multimedia Instruction, 83, 163, 191, 
205, 331 

Multiply Handicapped, 243 

Multisensory Learning, 63, 239, 243 

Music, 309 

Musical Instruments, 309 
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Nature Centers, 313 

Noncollege Preparatory Students, 143 

0 

Occupational Choice, 275 

(see dlso: career planning) 

Open Education, 81, 85, 145, 165, 187 

Orientation 

{see: school orientation) 

Outdoor Education, 117, 247, 313-315, 
319-321, 325, 327-329 

,i1go: environmental education) 

P 

Paraprofessional School Personnel, 15, 

283 

Parent Attitudes, 11, 181 

Parent Participation, 3-5, 11, 15-17, 
53-57, 67, 123, 127, 135-137, 
145-147, 155-157, 161, 171, 179, 187 
235-237, 245-247, 251, 259. 261, 265 

Peer Relationship, 29, 117, 125, 249 
279 

Perceptual Development, 237, 283 
Perceptually Handicapped, 103 
Personal Growth, 167, 177 
Personal Interests, 183 
Phonics, 71 

Physical Development, 177 

Physical Education, 233 

Physically Handicapped, 233, 243, 251, 

315 
Planning 

{aee: career planning, cooperative 

planning, curriculum drvelopraent, 

statewide planning) 
Police School Relationship, 27 
Population Trends, 29 
Principals 

{see: administrative personnel) 
Professional Personnel, 9 
Professional Training, 9, 21, 25, 293 

isee also: teacher education) 
Programmed Instruction, 63, 255, 273 



Psychiatric Services, 203 
Psycholinguist ics, 91 
Psychologists, 101 

R 

Race Relations, 117, 189 

Racial Attitudes, 117 

Radio, 137 

Readiness, 193 

{see also: learning readiness, 
reading readiness) 

Reading, 25, 41, 63-65, 69, 75, 77, 79, 
81, 83. 85, 87, 91-93, 95, 97-101, 
105-109, 121-123, 133, 151, 161. 185, 
201, 207-209, 229, 241, 257, 269, 283 
{see also: remedial reading) 

Reading Development:, 25, 73-79, 83-85, 
93, 97-99, 109, 201, 269 

Reading Diagnosis, 79, 83 

Reading Interests, 61, 71 

Reading Readiness, 63, 95, 101 

Reading Skills, 63, 77, 93, 305 

Reading Tests, 103 

Regular Class Placement, 242 

Remedial Instruction, 7, 107, 109, 157, 
185, 219, 235-237, 257-259, 277, 297, 
301 

Remedial Mathematics, 133, 209, 257, 295 
Remedial Reading, 75-77, 79, 83, 87, 91, 

99, 103-107, 257 
Resident Camp Programs, 117 
Resource Centers, 35, 273, 317, 323 
Resource Teachers, 271, 317, 327 
Rural School Systems, 21, 183, 271, 293, 

321 

S 

Safety Education, 287 
Schedule Modules, 23 

{see also: flexible scheduling) 
Scheduling, 7 

School College Cooperation 

{s&e: college school cooperation) 
School Community Relationship, 3, 129, 

163-165 
School Family Relationship 

{see: family school relationship) 
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School Improvement, 211 

School Orientation, 3, 27 

School Student Relationship 

(s*re: student school relationship) 

School Visitation, 287 

Science Experiments, 327 

Sciences, 291-293, 327, 331 

Secondary School Students, 5-9, 13-15, 
21-23, 27, 35, 39-41, 49, 73, 97, 
109, 117, 119, 121, 125, 131-135, 
141-143, 14/-153, 159, 163, 167, 
173, 179, 183, 185, 189, 197, 203, 
209-211, 215-217, 225-227, 235, 239, 
247, 251-255, 265-267, 281, 291-297, 
301. 303, 315. 327, 329, 335 

Self Actualization, 125, 149 

Self Care Skills, 243 

Self Concept, 13, 29, 33, 71, 109, 115, 
125, 131, 145, 151-153, 173, 179, 
185-187. 191, 201-203, 221, 233, 
241. 249, 259, 277, 295, 305 

Self Contained Classrooms, 85 

I 2lf Directed Groups, 133 

Self Evaluation, 141, 267 

Self Motivation, 13 

Sequential Programs, 309 

Shop Curriculum, 287 

Slow Learners, 131, 239, 273 

Small Group Instruction, 39, 97, 107, 
149, 167, 253, 283 

Social Development, 115, 131, 151, 155, 
177, 233, 241, 273 

Social Integration, 27-29, 57 

Socially Disadvantaged, 115 

Socially Maladjusted, 225, 273 

Social Studies, 29, 45, 73 

Spanish Speaking, 53, 57-59, 73, 89 

Special Education, 25, 245, 251, 281, 
325 

Speech Handicapped, 263 
Speech Skills, 59, 71, 253-255, 263 
Speech Therapy, 71, 115, 147, 263 
Staff Improvement. 9. 39 
Staff Utilisation, 15, 125, 227 
State Departments of Education, 31, 39 
StatewMe Planning, 39 
Student Attitudes, 5, 53, 74, 101, 117, 
121. 151-153, 179, 185, 207, 211, 
227. 271. 313-317. 321, 323. 329 



Student Centered Curriculum. 125. 169, 

173, 191, 301 
Student Improvement, 73, 121, 127-131, 

145, 157, 175, 187, 203, 211, 229, 

235, 265-267, 273, 299 
Student Motivation, 119, 197, 199, 203, 

303 

Student Needs, 9, 211 
Student Projects, 287, 327 
Student School Relationship, 3 
Student Teacher Relationship, 29, 163, 

171. 247-249 
Summer Programs. 217. 301. 327 
Summer Workshops. 57. 223 
Systems Approach. 181. 219. 281 

T 

Talent Development. 189, 221 
Talent Identification. 221 
Task Performance. 281 
Teacher Aides. 41, 99. 113. 161. 

165-167. 199. 203, 235. 303 
Teacher Attitudes. 11. 57. 117. 129. 141, 

181, 227, 305 
Teacher Education, 57, 65, 83, 93, 99, 

107, 139, 161, 205, 223, 255, 261-263, 

267, 281, 293, 329 

(dee a Lao: Inservice education, 

professional training) 
Teacher Evaluation, 141, 201 
Teacher Qualifications, 139-141 
Teacher Student Relaticnshlp 

(see: student teacher relationship) 
Teaching Methods, 65-67, 75, 119, 139, 

207, 239 

Team Teaching, 67, 119, 125, 165, 195, 

201, 237, 265 
Television, 137 
Testing, 17, 33, 63, 127, 301 
Theater Arts. 189 

Trade and Industrial Education. 275. 
Tutoring, 41. 67, 109. 131. 151, 167. 
199 

Typewriting. 49 
U 

Underachievers. 11, 17, 55, 67, 75, 85, 
97, 107, 133, 151, 185, 203, 257, 
261, 277, 331 
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V 



Videotape Recordings, 171 
Vocabulary Development, 73, 79 
Vocational Counseling, 5, 31 
Vocational Development, 225, 275 
Vocational Education, 21, 143, 153, 

(see also: business education, 

business skills, job skills, trade 

and industrial education) 
Vocational Follow Up, 275 
Volunteers, 15, 41, 67, 95, 149, 161, 195, 

229 

W 

Work Experience Programs, 21, 31, 
143, 275 

Workshops, 35, 41. 67. 139, 171, 187, 
315-317 

X-Y-Z 
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